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INTRODUCTION 


A cALLic^Ai-itiST Had spent many years maldog acopy 
oi the K^iran imd Had failed to get any of ebe Muslini princes 
of Hindustan to give him an adequate price for His labours 
lumcd up acLjihorc to try and sell it to the Foreign LVIinisEcrf 
Fakcer Azi7uddin. ’ITic Fakcer praised the work but c^tpressed 
his inabitity' to pay for ii. ITic argument overheard by 
Raniit Sln^ who summniied the caUignaphist to His presence. 
TTic Mahaiajah respectfully prci^d the Holy bijok against his 
fortbead and then senmnized the u rittng with his single 
I le was impressed u ith the ex<xllenceof the work andlxjught 
the Koran for his private collection. Some time later Fakcer 
Azizuddin ^sked him why he Hid paid such a high price for a 
book for u'hkh he, as a Sikh, would have no tse. Ranftc SrngH 
replied; "God mtended me to look upon all religions w-ith one 
cyci that is why he took aw^av the tight from the other.* 

"Hie story is apocrv'phaL tiut it cunrinucs m be Cfdd bv' the 
Punjabis to this day because it His the 3ns^ve^ to the tju^on 
why Ranjit Singh was able to unite Punjabi iVfussulmpns. 
Hindus and StkHs and create the one and only mdependenr 
kingdom in the history of the Punjab. Another anecdote, 
equally apocryphal and even more popular, illustrju^ the 
second reason w^hy Ranjjt Singh succeiNlcd in the face nf 
Heavy odds; his single-minded pursuit i>f power. U is said 
that once his .Muslim wife, Mohnan, remark^ an hi$ uglirtesv 
—He w'as dark, pitted with small-pwf and blind of one eye 
("exactly like an uld mnusc with grey whiskers and one eye'— 
Emily Eden), *\VTicre w^youi IligHncss wlicn God was dis¬ 
tributing baiuy?' 'I had gone to find myself a kingdom/ 
ltd the monanch- 



,/Ranjit Sii^H has been poody served by his biographet^ 
Hindu and Skh admirers iletJied him as a virtuoiiS man and 
a seldess patriot. Hus academic a^iotHcosis reduced a fnlj- 
btnoded mao and an bseucc politician to an anaemic saint and 
a shnple*mindcd nadonalist, Muslim historians were undtity 
harsh in describing him as an avaricious frcc-bnoter. Engli4i 
writers; who took their material largely from .Muslim sourctsi, 
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jMnrayed him as n man (rhc cliche often used ii 

'Mr'iJy orieni^i'), devoid of ctionl considemions, whose only 
fedeemtng feature %t'es his friemtship with the English. They 
wtfc ran only not averse (i> nicliinff up anv‘ gossip they couio 
(every oriental court has always Ticen a whispering gallety 
of rrnneuirs), but also gave then* currency’ by incoiporatir^ 
them in uv#rks *if history. In recent years inonugniphs on 
iliffcrciu aspects of Ran jit Singh’s govemtnent have been pro* 
duced under au^ccs of ucjaartnients of history in mine 
Indian utiivetsitio. These ate nuisily catalogues of known 
facts put in chronological order without any atieinpi to 
explain them in terms of historical iimvcmcnts. Th«i method 
of treatment makes the meteoric rise of Ranjit Singh and the 
eijuatly metcone colla|tsc of his kingdom 4p|^>car as freaks of 
history instead of as the culminacioit of an important historical 
nroveiitrai. Jnst as a tide seems deccpilvelv still to those W'ho 
witch it from the shore, so did the sw'fft undercurrent of 
^njabi tutiomlism pass iitinmiccd by people who did not 
tathom the depths beneath tite swell on which the Sikhs led 
by Ranjii Singh rode to power. In the same way, the fall of 
the Sikh ktngdoni was not simplv due m mbfottune in the 
field of battle but, as a wave spends itself on the sands when its 
driving force is gone, it was the petering out of a movement 
whose life force was ^nt and which had l««t its jeidcj^ 
Ran)it Singh was neither a selfless patriot nor an avartmnus 
frcehoocct, Idc w'as neither a model of virtue not a lascivious 
sensualist. Above aiJ, he was too warm and tivetv d character 
to have his lifc-stoiy told in a lifeless catalugtic of facts, figures 
and footnotes. As a political figure Ranfit ^ingh was in every 
wwy os remarkable a man as his tw'o famcius conconiporaries, 
Napolcttn Bt^naparte of France and Mohairmicd Ali of Egvpt. 
He rose from the ststtis of jietty chieftain to become the most 
powerful (ndbn nilcr of his time. He w'as the first Indian in 
a thousand years to stem the rides of invasions from whence 
they had come across the Xonh-West frontieis of Hindustan, 
Although be dispossessed hundreds of feudal londholdcn to 
cfinsoliitate his kingdum, he succeeded in w'tnning theii affee-* 
rions and converting them into faithful conreiers. In the 
history of the world, it would be hard to find another despot 
who rtever tnok life in coki blood, yet built as large an empire 
as Ranjit’s. He penuatled the turimlent Sikhs and Mussul¬ 
mans of the Run|ab to become the w'dling uiaruinencs of an 
espamionm pohey*^ W'hich brought the Kashmiris and the 
Psthans of the North-W'est Frontier under his suhjectioti and 
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cntTtded his sphiefe of iolluciice fnini ilw bonJcrt of Chiiu 
anil Afghanistan in the nonh «»ihe ilcscm of &nilh in the 
south. His success v,'as uniJijnUetlly due to his abUic)' to arouse 
the nascent sense oi nationalism amongst his people and m^e 
them conscious that more impor^c than being Muslim, 
Uindu or Sikh was the fact of being Punjabi Hts Sikh ami 
tlimlu troops subdued the SLkh and Hindu ElajaM of the 
Punjab. His Mussulmon Najibs rejected the appeals of their 
Hindustani Afghan and Ptithan co-rc!i^ontsts to crusade 
against the 'iimder and instead helped to lintudate the 
emsaders. The year Ran jit Singh diedi it was his MusUni 
troops led by Colonel Sheikh Basawan that farced the Kh^'ber 
Pass and tanit-J Ran jit’s colours through the streets of Kabul 
in the suctory parade. And a couple m years liter Zonwar 
Singh, a tJogra Hindu, planted the Sikh flag in tlw heart of 
Tibet. These events were tlie high tvaicr luaik of Punjabi 
imp^rialtsnt which had carried Kan jit Singh to the heights 
otww'er and which subsided soon after his death. 

/The personal life of Itaiijic Singh was as colourful as his 
p>liticaf career. Although an Ugly man himself, he loTcd to 
surround himself with handsome men and beautiful women. 
I le was small of stature and slight of build, but he was full of 
daring. In many campaigns, he led hi* truops himself and 
fought sword in hand, f-m lived the life of a soldier and like 
y soldier drink hard. But after the bacchanalian feasts were 
over, Iw sat up rill the early hours dictating Imeis and 
memoranda to a relay of w'riters. Akhuugh he calculated his 
political mi>vca, he svas known to provoke hostilities just to 
aetjuire a hone that had caught nis fancy; for bofscs he 
Ir.vetl even more than hutwan faciiigsJ Kipling's tines arc apt 
fur RanjiT Singh: I 


PoiK things greater chan all thinp art 
Women and Hotscs and Power and War. 


'I'his wnrk is liigelv based on the following sources; 

(a) The diary of ^fian LaJ Suri which forms part of his l.tTCcr 
work Vuidi-iti-Tjrwmtb. \ldya Sagar Suri, Director of the 
Punjab Government Archives, who has rransiated this work, 
was kind enoiigb to place the relevant volumes at my disposal 
iV)} Ncw^cctcrs of agents of Indian princes accredited to the 
Lahore Court. 

(cj Correspondence between English agents and ihetr govern* 
mem in Calcutta, 
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{rf) Accoums of European officen in the aervice of Ranjit 
Sji^h, travellers and viiitnis-to the Lahore Dntrt. Thejr 
works ore listed in the bibUomphy, 

Some of the owteml in tSa book is used to Volume I of 
The Stthr (puLlislwd by Princcion Umvei^ty 

1 would like to capress my gratitude to Mas Yvonne Le 
Rougwel who colbbomed with me in the researeh; to 
»Afeci Singh for making the two mansi to Mr M, L. 
A^waha, Archi vise. National Archives of India. New Delhi; 
Susheua Lali, and Miss Janet Ward for ttadirw the tnanu* 
script. ^ 

1 wtwld also like to Piscc oo lecoid my deep sense of 
gratitude to the RockefeUer Foiindatifmi w'ftich bj' Hs munifi¬ 
cence m^c tf possibk for me to devote myself to the study 
of records of Sikh hbtorv. ^ 


KirUSHWANT StKOH 

Ambon Chtb, 
London-jS.Wat 
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IN ifac suninicf of A 4 >. 1499, a mun who had spent the best part 
of his life wandering over die Punjab countrysde, dcdtkd to 
I proclaim 4 new creed. He did this after many years of ptmder- 
[ mg upon the plight of his countrymen. As far bai^ as human 
memor}' could go, the Punjab had been subjected to foreign 
tnvasiuns. On many occasions the invaders had bew invited 
by the nilcra of Hindustan to settle intemaj disputes. At other 
times they had come because India was rich and, beam dis¬ 
united, e;;^ to conauet. Since the Punjab was the firstmdian 
prorince in which tne Invaders set foot, it was the ftmja b that 
sneered most at their hands. The [and once lush with vi^ta- 
rion had been flattened out to a treeless, wind-blown desert 
with dusi-piUars spimlling across the waste. Its temples had 
been destroyed in die name of religion, its granaries looted to 
feed foreign armies, its villages pillaged and burnt in sadistic 
orgies. Its women ravished to appease the lust of violent men. 
But Pimjabis had not learnt their lesson. They continued to 
be divided amongst themselves and when the invader gave 
them respite they nimed their hands against each other, 
^cc A.D. 1000, all the invaders had been Muslims and had 
by the end of the fifteenth century converted half the popula¬ 
tion of the Punjab to their faith;'the other half continued to 
subscribe to HiiiduisiiL This nor only led to consfanc friction 
between them bm also gave the Punjabi Musbm a dual loyalty, 
the strojiKr one being towards his foreign co-refidonisB. 
The probkm was to give the Punjab a new frith and a new 
pattern of loyalties, .^ficr spending three days and nighrs in 
the wilderness, praying for guidance, he came back, and made 
a simple stacement; ‘There is no Hindu, there is no Mussul¬ 
man,’ 





•6 HAjfjir sisvcn 

1 his man was Nuitak, ihfc founder of ihciiikh fairh. He lived 
from A.B. 11^6^] ^39. Namjk was bom of Hindu parcnis but 
was strongly inHucnced by the teaching of .MtisUm tnv'sHcs 
called Suits. His faith cutjsct^ucntly was an eclectic one com¬ 
prising of the teaching of the Hindu BJialiias wlm had relkeltcd 
agai^t (he castC'^'^cmt ritualism and the intolerance of Brah- 
manical Hinduisin, and of the Muslim Sufis who beliet^d in 
cotis'crting infidels by petsuoston not by violence and dis- 
a^rnved of the tconocbsm of the early .Muslim conquerors, 
rhe pronouncement: ' ITicrc is no Hindu, there is no Mussul¬ 
man* did nor seem very startling at first sight, but as NanaJt 
proceeded to elucidate it in liis sermons and 10 put it into 
practice, its revolutionary implicati<m.s became cJearcr. For 
those seeking relimous guidance it meant that the God of the 
Hindus and the Musluns was one and the same God: what 
really mattered wasnot the form but the spirit of worship. He 
set an example by taking as companion a (Vtuslim musician and 
by uuing to Hindu holy places as well ss making 3 pilgrimage 
to Mecca. He joined iTitidus in their temples and chanted 
h^ntitis from the Vedas; he srood in line udrh the Muslim^ in 
their mosques and gemiJlccted towards the Kaaba. He thus 
staned a religious movcoicnf which igimrcd sectarian differ¬ 
ences between the two communities by empKasizing what 
they had in crunmon, llic secular implications of the statement 
were more far-reachingt tiecausc he proclaimed mnre emphad- 
cally than anyone before him that ir was not oeccisiary' to look 
U|>nn one s neighbours as either Hindu or iVtiisnilman; that the 
people who ilived in the wide plaiiia inrcrsected by rivers which 
had given the land its name, Punjab—land of the five rivers— 
were one people because riieir interests were common. 

Naiiak, the Girru or the teacher, xvas both the founder of 
rhe Sikh faith and the father of Punjabi nationalism. He was 
succeeded by nine other Gurus. Although they, like the 
founder, were chietly concerned with spinmal matten, they 
also continued to enlarge on the secular legacy Icfr by him. 
When the fifth Guru. Arjun (15^5-1606), decided to build the 
temple at Atnritsar, he asked a Atuslim divine. Mian Mir, to 
lay its ftmndaiion stone. And in the anthology of sacred 
writings (The Gnnth SahibX he included besides theegmpost- 
tionx of the Gurus, the works of both Muslim and Hindu siunts 
and thus at one stroke created a nun-denominarional scripture 
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itnd sanctified Punjabi by making ic che language of prayer; 
hitherto the Muslima bad used Arabic and the Hindus ^nskrrt. 

tium Arjun wus executed by order of the MugbaJ Itnipcror, 
jehangir. in 1606. His son, the sixth Guru, Hargovind u S9S- 
id44) decided to raise an nmiy to protect liie infant com- 
ntumty. He recruited his soldiers frtwji both communities with¬ 
out anv distinction. Tlvc policy u'os continued by the last of 
the Sitth Gums, Govirtd Singh Although his 

father, the ninth Guru, was executed in 1675 by Emperor 
Aurangxeb, he did not allow the movement to bwotiie anti- 
Esiamic. Jn the spring of a.d, r(i99, he taised ihc militant 
fraternity—he called it the KhaJsa or the pure—to fight 
Mughal oppression Despite the fact that nvo i>f the Guru’s 
sons were lolled fighting the iMughais and ihc re main ing rwo 
were executed by the €>rdcr of the Muslim Governor of 
Siihlnd, he coiuinucd to have Muslim friends and retainers, 
lie i^id the price with his life; in October 170H he was 
assassinated by two Muslims. 

The Sikhs who were gradually bectmring a separate com- 
muniry with their osvn script, scripture, places of worship and 
tradirirms became the spearhead of a resistance movement 
against Muc^ tyranny. Large numbers of Elindu Juts 
(peasants) joined the militant khalsa and so drew the Sikhs 
closer to the Hindus—stud estranged tltetn from the Afussul- 
mans. Altltough Nanak’s tnkrion to unite the rwo cummunitics 
in one common faith frustrated, the spark of natinnalisnj 
that he had ht was not extinguished by the storm of religious 
hate that biew acmss the Fhtnjab for many years after the 
death (if Gum Govind. 

The firtt success won by Sikh antis came in 1709, when 
Banda led an army of untrained peasants and after defeating 
the Mughal armies occupied a large ponton of eastern Fhmjab. 
Banda's success was, however, short-lived .ind in the wlnicr of 
17 ty, he was compelled to surrender. He, along with over 700 
of his followers, was brought to Delhi and beheaded. Despite 
the fact that Banda's military campaign was directed against 
the Muslim mling daa which he virtually suceeedctl in 
destroying his dying w'ords were ntM of haired against the 
Alushms but agatnst the oppression of the Mughats."Me said; 
'Whenes’er men ^come so corrupt and wicked as to relinquish 
the path of equity and abandon themselves to alj kini of 

n 
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exctsscs, f[|«i the Divine Aveinrer *™v 4 . 

chastise them; when the measure hlfc me to 

gmts pnv^er to people Ukc ^ ^e 

i‘of a shon time the Siklis diti ^ _nie.’‘ 

from the Punjab, The iVIuehal f ^ 1 fierce 

ruthless men u-ho made SifhJ>i V i^jah were 

The plain of the PunlS^ wir^iw‘"^!^T,* 
in 1719 caiiw thi S^n a dish',* 

w-ejit throueh the Pun^K i Penuan, Nadir Sliah, He 

plufldcred fh\hi and coantTj*side. He 

and children in cold blood, tfis ret'uiri*’™ 

because liij carai-ir. «f fourney was slow 

tawl with plunder (e«£jd’a?",'?"’ horses and mules 
Z-J.ooo,oooii addition nipees^ 

the Peaeock throne amt the Vn including 

coaottymen from slavery Tl^iTr ‘i"" ““f 

“J ‘‘•■gc TO„l^ j4 J cyB ^,hc p,,„p,, 

pcasanrrv' of the PunialiX^ff f'^'‘=fTiTy- The Muslim 
Sikhs as'brother PunTbis^ The 

rhe iocumon, came the firrr of 

Abdali. Once more the Sikh?* r'^fgham Ahmed Shall 

the invading arJj! <'rgani^c5 gncrilla hands ro 

Sikhs rosc'^^poyjjf ^chldnir^j"?'^ 

‘nto the mouma^ m J funlw sweated 

f-med bach hZlZd * f *7" ’ 

i«rrjed them ah the wav ui> to ?hiV cWd m on them and 

their hxit and frecinfi JndS «nH "f 

the way for a Ptiniihi c» fji* j'Abdali ihd much to pave 
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ortFiniEcd re^isiancc agarnsr the Afehans, they able to 
seise jwwer. Desperadoes whose on^' dtstincrion was lo have 
hamssett forei^ invaden became nationai htrow and went 
welcomed X5 Dberitors whcrcx*er they went. Thuis the SHclis 
who numbered a little over a hundred thousand became virrual 
rulers of a countt}’ nearly the si/c of France. 

During these years o{ smi^le againsa the IVIughals and 
Afghans the Sikhs evolved a con^iiucion peculiarly tlicir own, 
SiuLx evert' Sikh looked upon lumself as a Sardar feitief). the 
only organization he W'as willing to accept was one in tvhieh 
his independence and et^ualit)* was guaratuced, They formed 
bands ^led with ffrum the Persian w/jjjI meaning like* or 
equal) under a miildSr chosen by virtue of his courage and 
diming, "nic inisls grew larger as the area in which they 
operated increased. TTiey divided most of the Piin'iab betsveen 
them and undeirook to defend the people in rheir zones on 
p3)'ineiit of protection tax called riitm. Twelve of these mili¬ 
tary fraremirics came into existence w'iih a total fighting force 
of about 70,000 horsemen. In dtic course the tnisldafs beta^ 
petty barons and ihdr niisb private armies. 

Five misk deserve notice. Tlw most pow'erfuJ were tlie 
Bhangis who were in possession of LaJmrc, Amritsar and most 
of Western Punjab. 'Hie next m importance M ere the Kan- 
hayas who held the Himalayan fonthilb. The PhnlMas spread 
themselves around Patiala and Sithind. The Ahluwsdias took 
the land Itctweeii the Rod and the Beas, The Sukcrcitakias 
were amongst the lesser important misls and owned only the 
town of Gujranwata (forty' miles north-west of Lahore) and 
the ncighbotiririg villages. 

l|hc system of misis, if it can be called a system, was 
obviously a makeshift arrangement suited to meet the chal¬ 
lenge of foreign invasions, 'fwice a year, the Sardars used to 
meet at Amritsar to discuss problems of defence and when 
there were no such problems, 10 deal with frictions that had 
liegun 10 take pkee berween them, In bter years these meet¬ 
ings of the Sirhat KbSisS fAll Kbalsa Assembly) U'crc little 
more than noisj' session.^ w’hcrc the Sardars svere with difE- 
fuUy restrained from coming to blows. It was obvious ilrar 
if ttie Punjab was to be ^ved' from being splinicrcJ into link 
kingdoms and to be unified and made strong, tme of the misis 
wonid have to absorb the others. The contest was really lie- 
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CHAPTEK I 


RAN JIT SINGHS ANCESTORS, BIRTH 
AND THE YEARS OF TUTELAGE 

4 ^ -^ 


RA^jtT SING If ’a ancestors were humbh peasant folk earning 
a meagre living as farmers luiJ mutCis of cattle in vjlkgts 
arouriii Gulranwala, The first in the family to rise lo projiii- 
ncncc was one liudh Singh, who is said to Wvc been baprirjed 
as a Khalsa by Guru GovinJ Singh hitusclJ. Butlh Singh was a 
freebooter whose feats of endurance and those of his picbahl 
marc, Desaii, made them legendary. They iravclled the plains 
of rhe Punjab and swam its broad rii’crs in flood many times, 
and being inseparable, came to be known jointly ^ Desao 
Budh Singh. When Rudh Singh died in 1718, Itis body was 
found to w riddled with scars of sabre and musket wounds. 
He left his sons a few villages they could call their owai and 
many others in the ncighbourtitwK! which jxiid them protecrion 
iaj£—rai'/ji. 

Budh Singh’s son, Naudh Singh, fonified the village Suker- 
chafc and raised a bo^ of men who came thereafter to be 
called Sukcrchakias. The Sukerchaltks joined forces w-ith 
other misls and fought scvetal engagements with Aluncd Shah 
Abdali. As the .Afghans rerreaied, they took possesion of parts 
of the land between the Ravi and the Jheluni. Naudh Singh 
was killed in a skirmish in t75i. 

Qurhat Singh, wlio was the eldest 0/ Naudh Singh's four 
sons, moved Ins hcadquaners from the village, Sukcrcltak, 10 
Gujranwala and erected battlements rornid the town, lire 
Afghan Governor of Lahore came with a small force to appre¬ 
hend Charhat Singh but was compelled by the Sardar to fly 
back to the capiraCleaving behind n;s guns and stocks of gram. 
Emboldened iiy this su^css. Charhat Singh extended lus 
domains by capturing the towns of WaxirabaLt, Ahmedabad 
and Rohtas. But when ^Vhmed Shah Abdali came down from 
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Aighanistan, Charhar Singh Ikd lo tht jungles, and suffered 
the pilJage of his cscatcs. AbdoU had Gtiiranvvala’s fani^ca- 
lions raited to the ground- Qiariiat Singh more than settled his 
account \^'it}i the Afghans by chasing ihctn tm rheit return 
march and plundering their haggage train, lie rebuilt the 
battlements round Gu^ranwalii and reoccupied the neighbour¬ 
ing county. His bst foray was into Jammu where most of the 
wealthy fWiilles of the Punjab had sought shelter when 
Abdali began his invasions. I’he llhangis dispured (us right to 
plunder Jammu and in one of the stormishcs> Char hat Singh 
fell monally wounded by the bursting of his own tnutchloA. 

Charhat Singh’s fourteen-year-old son^ Maha Singh, in¬ 
herited his fithcr'sdiiriiuj and ambit ion. He married a daughter 
of Gajpot Sii^h, the Qiicf of Jind, and thereby STrengthened 
his own portion armingsi the niUldars, Within the walled 
town of GujratiM'ala he buUi 3 forr which he tumed after him¬ 
self as ‘Garhi Alaha Singh'. He increased tht number of bis 
horsemen to ^,000 and resumed the .mcestral occupation of 
aetjuiring territory. He captured Rasoobiagai from a Mus¬ 
lim tril^, the C^arrhits; he took .Alipur, Pindi Shardan, 
Sohiwal, tsakhel and Sialkot. Then, like his father, he pro¬ 
ceeded to Jammu. Its Hindu Dogra ruler dtd leaving the rich 
city to the mercies of the avirieious Sukerchalda. \\lth the 
IcMu of Jamiuu, Malu Singh wised the Sukerchakks ffmn a 
position of comparative obscurity to that of being one of the 
leaders of the misl confederacy. The lunhsyas, who had re- 

S taoed the Bliangis as the most powerful mis4 disputed Maha 
ingh's right to plunder Jammu, and in one of the many 
skirmishtt between the two mwls, Gurbaksh Si^h, the only 
of the head of the Kanhjivas, was killed. The t^nhaya 
Chiers pride was humbled and he agreed to betroth his grand¬ 
daughter, Mchtab Kaur, 10 Maha ^gh’s son, Ranjit Singh. 
The Kfluhaya Chief died shortly af renvords leax'ing hk estates 
to his widowed daughtcr-iu-kw, Sada Kaur, the mother of 
.McKtab Kaur. 

xMaha Singh died in 1791. The legacy which Budli Singh. 
Naudh Sinoh, Oiithat Singh and Akha Singh left to young 
Ran jit consisted of a ^iv.eable estate in norih-wcstem Poiijab, a 
band of intrepid horse and marchlackiiicn, and an ambidon 
that knew no bounds. 
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Ranjii Singh was bom no Tucs<ky, November ij, 1780.* in 
the small fomess town of Budmkhan not far from Jmd. Bnd- 
rokhan was the home of his niOthcr, Uaj ICatir, the daughter of 
Raiah Gaipar Siiigli of Jind, kriov.'Tt in her husband s Rome as 
Mai Alalwain. the lady of Malwa. She had, as was customary 
ID the Punjab, come to her parentaJ house for her first coniinc- 
ment, Tlic child was namea Budh Singh, the Wise One. News's 
of the binh of a son was sent to Gujrant^'ala. But Afaha Singh 
was out with his band of horsemen subduing the Charilm 
living along the Jhclum. Ilie dispatch rider met Alaha Singh 
Ttruming mw his victories againsr the Chatthas and broke we 
news of the birth of Budh Singh. With prophetic itisi^lu Maha 
Singh changed his son’s name from Budh Singh to Ranjit Singh, 
Victor of Battles. (Ran jit remained on lettered ro the bsr. but 
he won many battles,) 

Little is knout) of Ran jit's childhood except that he bad a 
virulent attack of small pox which depristd hmi of (us left eye 
and deeply pitted his face,' Atalta Singh did not have time 10 
devote to his son's upbringing, nor did the convcntiiins of the 
time give oppominir^'' to the mother, Raj Kaur, confined as she 
was to seclusion in rhe seninJ (a practice which t[ie Sikh ruling 
classes had taken from the Muslims), to see much of her son 
after he was old enough to he on hUown. He was undoubtedly 
made CO anend religious services at the gurdwara (Sikh temple) 

^ There ij i dj^tirncd af opituDn nhaat Tht d»c af K^njk 

burlu All aid hEii4H in GajnnVAU p1d<['BGii outikle fine nf'ilu 

roomu tfjtinp fhn to bo Rinlh: Singb't pJact of bmh md mepitkutmg the 
ikttfr 43< NKywha- 17!^, The*? pkljuo fliW boew acccfvrcd » iiithcntli; 
evidence bjr nutt)’ liinorianl kurlodin^ McGrtjcur* GfiJfin ind Pftm 
If h quite dw rfut ibe ptoucs ^cfc pm Uft imnf vcpn iiftcf the iimcxircv^Ti 
of (lie tbv Bridib'^lJie Jegead Jj jn l/rtlu, Punjabi Dud E^liib— 

and the cif hniie titjl serv^i «^-ho did fior ^e> Inxo the hiHfin 4 :]il 

Both Scduii Lil Suri and 13i\on Aftiiy N^th «£cr to Eanjlt^i' tfftth- 
diy celebriiiom which cunfifm the d,ix<c u the 1 jrh ind not rhe ±ita Sorem^ 
ber. Th^* ah£i luje rim: the fikec of Unh w±s Hvdmklunip 
* Sohm iJid Suii Writes; 

The jgiuHciui prince Miffend bitJupcnltkid. Two htindred borMnien under 
the cdniiii^iid of Ssrb£it 4 nd Kti^n ah^^ wkh the riiwer^phr«4c»ii Laii 
Hiikbn Hai wen tem to die Gmt Prince „ . , chr illncnf of fbt Ciionour 
Fjini:e touW 3 b^d nun on occouau df llie high ijKXted fever. There; wn so 
mm:lt femienTirtirni md pmimig rrat of fore^ rtuntr fmm rhe body, pnott- 
eiiledy the liyfhi eye, ihot tt did not ehow »gm of abetinff. I'nm the new 
nf pom ii 9 vvinldng Tht hbxnmn imile a nip of the pen. He 

ipenr n UfcdtEie wiiij Rm\k mdmuii him oberved prwak^y every 
usv thac ihe eye which bninc e 'w'inlung eye' wn noc the rwhc one hut the 
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tiear the rccltatinri of the Granth. .^Itingside elrmetifiin* 
tn$rrurtiun» in the prineipfes <>f the Sikh ^uh» he was in¬ 
ti ucnccii by the preaching of Brahmin priesn who had insirra- 
ated themselves m the homes of the Sikh arisTOcracy. Tor the 
rest It was a matter of games and himring. In these carlv vears, 
Ranfit det'clopcd a hive for honics; a love whict) in later life 
mmedjnioa ruling passion. 

Ranjit Singh haJ nis first experience tif a miUtan' campaign 
whm lie tt'as tcn.^ His father had demanded tribute frnm 
Sahib Sin^i ilhan^ of Gujerat, and on the latter^ lefusat to 
comply, ejecied him from his principlity. Sahih Singh took 
refuge in the fort of Sodhran and appealed to his kinsmen in 
Lahore to conic to his help, Maha Stngn took Ranjit Singh with 
him to Sodhran and (aid siege to the fort, 

I"hc siege dramted on rl^ough the winter months. Maha 
^gh was suddenly taken very ill, and fearing that he might 
nnt recover, invested Ranjit Singh as the head of rht Snker- 
chakia tnisi by daubing the boy’s forehead with eaffmn pictrc, 
and then returned to Gujranwala. Wficn the Bhangi Sardars 
of Lahore heard of Maiia Singh's illness and of the predica¬ 
ment <if the Sukerchakias under the eonimatid of a lad of ten, 
they hurried to the relief of Sodhran, Ranjit Singh ambushed 
the Bhangi force Ciiming from Lahore many*^ miles fnirn 
Sndhran and routed jt. Maha Smsh he:ird of his son’s victory 
before he died. Ranjit Singh was jost able to get back In time 
for his fad^ris funeral. 

Ranjit Stngh was too young and tcmperaniental to bother 
about the day to day manag^cni of the estate and let his 
father's mauler, Lukh pat Rai, continue in charge. I lk ninrher 
had confidence in Lakhpat Rai’s integrity’ bur her bmtlier. 
Dal Singh, who wished to take the administ ration into hk own 
hands, found an ally in Sada Kaur, Ranjir’s mOTher4n-law to 
lie. The intrigues and counter-intrigues that vfcm on berw'een 
hb mtithcr, mother-in*laviv uncle and other relations and 
friends made Ranjit heartily sick of the annosphere at home 
and he licgan to spend mosr of his time out hunting and in the 
company of servants. These were imprcssimiabic years; the 
experience m.ide him for ever suspicious of people ivhn pro¬ 
fessed alTccrion for him and he developed an acute aversion 
to t|iiimlsomc people; dtntsihi'ilS (rowdy) and takrm (aigu- 
mentative) Irecamc words of abuse in hb vocabulary. ,\s much 
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of his tiitw was speni in chase* he Itamr to ride and shoot well, 
And slnt'c a slay s hunting was ftiUowcd by a drinking pare)', 
he Avas irirrodueed to aIcolii,>l cirly in lift 

A niurdemus assault was latde on Ran jit Singh d^ng one 
of his hunting expedirintis. He h,ui ridden olf alone in pursuit 
of game when Hashmat Khan, a chief who had suffered many 
humiliating defeats at the hands of MaHa Singh, attacked him. 
Ranjir's horse rcK»k fright and reared just as the Khan nvadc a 
cut with his sword* Before the assailant could make a second 
move, ^njit transfixed him with his lance. He rat off flash- 
t»at Khan*s head and rode back to his companions with the 
gory trophy impaled on his spear* He was then hirely 
thirreen. 

Ranjit Singh spent another two years huming wilii^pig and 
deer in the wootk around Gujranw'aia withtmr taldug any 
interest in his estate. His mother became anxious for his futum 
and felt that marriage might bring him round to the respoua- 
bilitics of life. She approached Sada Kauf to fix the nupt^l 
date, Ranjit was just over fifteen years of are when he left 
Gujranwata for Batala, the chief tosvn of the Kanhayas, to 
wed Mchtali Kauf. Tins alliance between the two important 
Sikh families wa,s a major event for the I’unjab. Ail tlie leading 
Sikh chiefs were present at the tvedding. 

The marriage wsa not a verj' happy one. It is not nnli^ly 
that Mehtah Kaiif felt somewhat inmbired in giving her aff^- 
tions to a man w'hosc father hail slain hers: and Ranjit Singh s 
teacrion to her resCTTC was to wirhdmw into himself. Tr soon 
became a marriage of convenience. Sada Kaur did not seem 
particularly disturbed at the prospect of her daughter occa- 
sinoally during a bed with a man for whom she bad little um : 
that Sort of thing was commoii enough: the important thing 
Was for her to prfKliicc sons whfi coutd l)c heirs to the Suker- 
chakia domains. Meanwhile, she could utilise the alliance to 
safeguard and even advance the inrercsts of the Kanhayos. To 
Ranjit Singh, who was undoubtedly conscious of his 
pbinness, tne dldllusionmcnt witsjpMf enough to change ms 
values. Insrtad of m'inc to win affection he began to want to 
comniand los'altiess—which he could only do by becoming 
pow'crfuL The KanhaA'as thus became a means towards this 
end. A cutioits loTC-hatc rclarionship developed ^eween Sada 
Kaur and Ranjit Singh, Both of them were ambitious and re" 
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fpccicd the other's umbitinn; they could be unscrnpolous sind 
con^[uenrJy willing no overlook ihe other's lack of scruple; in 
sliort, being veiy much aUke thev beean to understaaa each 
Other pcffcCTly. 

Satia Kaur was rhe first to ask for help, lit the summer of 
^797jf her DosscssaODs were threatened bv the Ramgarhias and 
Ran I It han to besiege a Ratngarhta fortress to relieve the pres¬ 
sure on the Kanhwaa. On his tvay back to Gujranwala, Ran jit 
Singh sutyctl at Lahrire for throe days xs the guest of the 
Bhanm Sardars and actjuircd valuable information on the state 
fn affairs in the city and its defences. 

Ranjit Singh's mind was now completely obsessed with 
Visions of pfFwer, Experience of the previous campaign had 
□roved to him that the Kaidiayas were not is strong a^ie had 
believed. His chances would be brighter if he could'draw some 
mher misl on his side. He made overtures to the chief of the 
Nakkais and early in 179 B tofik a second wife who was the 
Sister of the Nakkai Sardjtr, This marriage proved to be more 
successful than the first. The new wife Itorc the same name 
as to mother, Raj Kaur, and had the same maternal gentleness 
and understanding in dealing with the w'avwvard Ran]it. 

'ither women came into his life, for no one 
md be Mve greater respect than for Ra| Kaur (renamed Datar 
haur), bur affectionately known ns Mai Nakkain. 

^e second marriage gave iMchtab Kaur an cxcusie to return 
to BatoJa and thcrcaffer she only made occtisiotul appearances 
at her husband's home. It also snorcrl Sad* Knur; but she 
r«oiicilcJ herself to Ran jit's polygamouji venture because 
she h^ her h«rt on bigger things and was dctcnnincd to 
we that for t»r ottm sake and the sate of her only child (and 
Iwr pm^y if she had any), Ranjit Singh carried our the plans 
that slw lud mode for him, 

While Ranjit Singh was sorting our hb mofrlmoniol affairt, 
the management of the SukercH^tia estates reached a criried 
stage due to friction tietw-e^ Eikhpat Rai and Ranjit s 
ttitclc. Dal Singh, [.^akhpat Rjj was murtlcreil while our col¬ 
lecting revenue. The assassins could not be found, hur ugly 
rhat Dal Singh had had a hand in fhe 
UiUing. Ranjtt Singh felt tliat the time had come to free him- 

\ ^ wlijtet cf nnich njetuLniefj, 

wwp, waje and I jirf hirt ea»i«gcni«1 tht nippon tim Bmjir* iiHnlter 
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seif of his Biany advis^ flxwl take thc''!idiiiiitisrra£ioo of tjis 
cscote into his own hun-ds. At the age of seventeen, Ranjit 
Singh became the real master of his Sukeiehokia inheritance. 


E re to di« Diwn iflW « lirison iai i L^i 

tnodwf wMi wuntimd by IMtt Si^h htrtMlf, ^ 

StuL lur Ann Nath, fwr ai'tn Bute %h twho wai a 
•moioianmt of the BritWi at the tinja of tUnjii SinglO 
Tb« of iiiii Jwolow «jf*rJ* 

iol" gkaratfff fuju i rt amart |g wbtcll RiJIlfe hlW bccO lwb)»Lltd 1^ fcinie 
ibkitoriicv. 
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THE PUNTJAB AND THE 
AFGHAN INVASIONS 


IK rhc 17905, the Punjab lt>oked like a jig-saw p^u^c consisting 
of fourtcL*n pieces with five arrows piercing it from titc sides. 
Twelve of these fourteen pieces were tlic Sikh mislfi; the other 
two, the Pathan^ntrolled dUtrict of Kasur in the neighbour- 
hood of Lahore, and Mansi in the south-east under the English 
adventurer, George Thomas. Tlie five arrows were: the 
Afghans in the north-svest. the Rajputs of Kangra in the norths 
ihc Gurkhas in the north-east; the British in the cast; and the 
MamThas in the soiiHi-east. 

ITic tnisl or^ramaation had ceased 10 he the united fratcraitr 
of the Kbalsa that it had been fi.fty vears before. IVhcn .\hniei 
Shah AbditU had started his incursiom inio India, they had 
fought as one under the teadership of Jussa Singh Ahluu'alht. 
The first to default were the Phulkias of Padala. Ala Singh had 
submitted to Abdali and later on the Phulklas had become 
cidJaboratGi^ Sahib Singh of Patiala W'as in communication 
with Ahdali's grandson, Shah Zaman, w'ho w'as planriing to 
re-^nblbfi Afghan dominion over Northern India, The other 
misb that mattered were the Kanhayas, the Nakkais, the 
Ahlnwalias and the Bhangis. Ran jit Singh held tnatrimoni^ tics 
with the first two and they could be counted on to help iiim 
whenever co-operation did not hurt their own interests. The 
Ahlnwalias were led by Fateh Singfi, wdio was an able leader, 
and bcca^ he was jasM Singh’s succcs^r, held in m^at esteem 
by the Sikhs, Ranjit Singh decided to befriend Fateh Singh. 
He could not, however, reconcile his interests with those of 
the Bhangis who held Lahore, Amriti^r, Gujerat and a Large 

E ittion of northern Punjab, Ranjit Singh decided to break tfie 
wngb and make the other misldars simjicr^'jeni to his u'ishes. 
A problem requiring solution almost as urgently as the dis- 
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unity of the Sikhs was the presence of two alien cJcmcntB in 
ihr very heart of the Punjab. I hirtv tnilcs from Laliorc was 
Kasur, w'hnsc Path an ruling family loyalties were more to 
I he land of ilxeir forefathers than to the Punjab, rhe ri^ of 
the Sikh mists had mode them nervous. Each time Abdoli had 
come to the Punjab, they hod joined him to plunder their own 
neight^ours. When Abdali*s grandson;, Shah Zaniin, expressed 
the desire to establish an Afjdiao empire in India, among the 
to promise hint assistance was XuEamuddin Khan of 
Kasur. 

Tlic other alien element was the Enalish advenmrer George 
rhoitisis. TiioiiiAS ilcsened liis ^ihip aJid took cmptoyincnt wiih 
Indim chitfiaitis,. Liatcr he noised a of horsemen iind ser 
up a kingdom of his own with its headquarters :Jt Hartsit where 
he buiU a fort lU^tncd after him ns ^George Garb r lli^ Jepreda- 
ciunit cxiended well into the (er fit ones of the chiefs -cif Patiaia 
and Jmd^ He saw the chaotic state to which the Sikh misb had 
reduced thcinsclveSi In liJoo he rode up to the Sutlej with just 
5,00a nifu and 60 can 11(10. He wrote to the Govemor-Oeficral 
afftrinsf tti piant rhe LJoion Jack on the banks of rite river 
Indus. "This nation (the Sikhs)isnot sio fonuidable as rher have 
bcim represented,’ he la[cr told Ids biographer* and in alt 
pralr-ibility never will be formidable when opposed by reg^ar 
troops/ He quotccl instances when Maraihas bad marched 
across the i^injab xvithf.iut mcfting any resistance and the 
incapacity of the Sikh chiefs to fight the .Afghani under Shall 
Zamaii. ‘1 explored the country, formed alliitnccs, ,nnd. in shr»r^ 
was dictator In all the coonrncs betnnging to the Scits. south 
of the River Sutledge,’ he boasted. 

The biggest menace to a free and powerful Punjab were the 
A fghans who, c'^tr since Ah dab’s conquest^ had 
most (if northern India as a pan of their empire. Abdah s 
attempts to neat it as such had been frustrMcd largely by the 
Itikhs, .Mthough bis son and successor, Taitimr, kept up pre¬ 
tensions to ncinhem India, the hest he could do was to rerain 
his hold on Kashmir and eject rhe Bhangis from AluJtam 
Taimur's son, Shah Zaman, was ment ambiiiom and as soon as 
he took his father’s place, he announced his intention of re¬ 
establishing the Afghan empire in India. Fnrtunatclv for the 
Punjab all that AbtutH’s progeny h,ad inherited from him were 
Ills dreans. 
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Skih Zaiii2in*s Jli^ attcn^pt in 179^ brought Iiiiu 2S^ f^r ^ 
Hassacv Abdal* Two years htcr^ in additioit to reuldng ITaisaii 
Abtfal* he captured Rohras from rlic Siiltercliakiasw Ranjir 
Singh was thus the Entt Sikh chiefrain to suffer at hU hanils. 
Tlic Shah had to rettim home to prevent an iitvasian of ]ib 
own couuriy from the west. As soon as hb back was turned^. 
Ranji[ c:tpcUed tlie Afghans frotn Rohias. But rhe Ptiuj^b had 
not yet heard the lest of Xvintan an^i bis Afghansp 

Amoog^it the ekments upon which Zamen counted for co¬ 
operation in the execation of hb designs was the Rajput prince* 
Sdnsar Chand of Kanura. Whether Chand Wfiuld 

ulttmatelv have forwarded the Aighan^s plans k doubtful as 
he too had vbjous of extending his langdoiu from the 
mountainous regions to the plains. Ide had ajrcadv taken areas 
adjacent to liis domains from the Sikh chiefs and discoverciJ 
t^c their dbuniir made them an easy quarry. At about the 
lime when Ran jit came into hb own^ Sansar Chand was biisv 
planning a cont]ucst of rhe Punjab. 

Mean will k a people hitherto only known as a warrior race 
had become a rormidablc pow'cr in the eastern Idimalayas. 
These were the Gurkhas tinder a verv able leader, Aniar Singh 
Thapa. They had begun to move wesward along the mauntaln 
ranges until thev came face to face with Sansar Chand. ^fhe 
choice for the Gurkhas and Rajputs by between fighring each 
^hcr, or joining hands to take me Punjab and share the spoitsL 
Disunity amongst the Punjabb made the latter altemative more 
fcasibte. 

There remained the two eastern powets, the ijrearcst of alt 
in India at the time, rhe Marathas and the rlngtiidi. The 
.Maratbos had extended their arms right across the sub-cond- 
nenr. Fhey had suifered a severe defeat at the hands of rhe 
.Afghans on the field of Panipt in 1761, but ir did not take 
them long to recover from the blow. Within a few years* thev 
again rook Agni* reduced the Mughal Empctx>r at Delhi to 
subservience and re-entered Southern Punjab. Their soldiers 
W'Cfe lictter dbciptmed than the Sikhs and they were led bv" 
^re ciipcriencea comnianflciv, In ibe notxh ibey bid French 
Genenb Du Btijgnc, Pemm ind Bourriuln ro dirccr rhqir 
conquests, Meerut bid become the centre of the Ittde 
Fraiffdrfc where Frenchmen in rhe service of the Mamrh;!!! 
congregated to drink nbsintht nnd talk of the day whtti they 
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would defeat die British imd cjctcnd the Marathi Eitipirc to 
all comers of India, right across the Punjab to the Khyber 
Pass. W^irh the Maratha prmccs quiiirelling mootigst each 
tJtbcr., it was not ttJO much to hope rhar rhe whole cotiTitry 
would fall hkc a ripe apple into the iap of France, 

"Fhc English wi^fc less conspicuous hut potentially more 
fortnidahlc than (he Maratlias- (Jstensjbll^ thetr only hitercst in 
the region to- protect the N'awab frarir of Oudli whose 
terriTorics extended up to the river Ganges. ( Hicy often had 
skirmishes wiih Sikh horsemen who were in the habit of 
crossing the river in the winter months.) Tlic English w'cre 
rhe mosT far-sighted of ail ihc external forces tlueaEaung the 
Punjab. Tlicv liail agents in the big cities of India, Sindh. 
Persia and Afghanistant and were fulfy in formed of what w*as 
going 00+ .Many ycat^ earlier they had sensed [he danger rn 
fhcmsclvcs of a Sikh-Maratha alliance. Even nnw h w'lis they, 
more rhan anyone cEc, who rcalked thar ZiUTians aggressive 
designs sjicli danger to the whole of India and 3 £rcivtily 
guessed that the people W'ho could be counted on ro put up an 
effccrivc resistance to the Afghans were not the Alarathas, or 
the RajpurSt or the Gurkhas, but the Sikhs- They also con- 
jeciureJ that the one man wlio could orpnb^ the Sikhswas 
the hitherto unknown lad in his tcenSr Raujit ^gh. They 
phinne'd strategy whicli showed rhe political genius of their 
race. Tlirough thdr agents they urged the Surdars to unlre 
under Ranjii Singh. The English were willing, even eager, to 
fighr the Afghans to the bsi Sikh, 

In the auniniTi of 179^. Shah Zaman ‘moved from hJs narive 
land and spread his owl-Uke shadow over the PunjahV This 
Wtis rhe third time that he had crossed the Indus wrth the 
intentiofi of proceeding to Delhi- Although the two earlier 
artempts had failed, rumours about the snx of the force he 
had asscrublcd caused panic in India k Shah Zaman had a welh 
equipped army of over 50,000 Afghans and expected forge 
niuuWrs of Indians to join him* Tliere was Nizamuddin Khan 
of Ka,sur who, in rtrum for Iiis hc!p» had been promised the 
Subehdari of Lahore. Across the Sutlej uras Sahib Singh of 
Patiala keeping up the family mdicitm of lovalty ro every 
p<iteniial conqueror. And beyemd the Punjab were the Roiiilk 
* Djfiar n. p. 31- 
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Afgluns» rhe VA'azir at Outlh ^tnvL, strangely enough, Tipu 
Sultin as far south as Mvsore, All of tliem hail urged ike 
Afglians to cottte ro India. The Shall answered the inviration in 
(he following words; ‘U'e shall soon inarch wirh our comtuer- 
ing army to wage warviHih the inlidcls and polytheisTS and free 
those regions froni the conraniination of those sliamelcss 
tribes^'' The rwo ‘infideP powers in India W'erc the Marathas 
and the Sikhs; firs in geographical order were the Sikhs. 

As the new's of die invasion spread, people tiegan ro tlee for 
safety to the hills. Misldars, who had been coUcctuig protection 
tax from the people and were conseuuenily under an obligaiion 
to defend them, were amongst the first to* decamp. By Tiecem- 
tier the Afghan.^ had occupicil the Punjab as far as ihc Jhelum, 
Two Sikh chiefs whose territories by acroiss the Afghans^ route 
to Lahore were Sahib Singh Bhangi at Gujerat and Ran jit 
Singh. Sahib Singh made an attempr to halt the invaders, then 
IfHt his nerve and lied canitwards. 

Ranjii Singh could only raise 5,000 undisciplined horsemen 
anned with nothing mote than mitskct and spear to face the 
Afgfians ii'ho were ctluippcd with heavy artillery and swivel 
guns mourned on camels. If the Afghans were to be checked, 
the Sikhs had to coinc together; otherwise they’ would be 
swallowed piecemeal. The wvfous meetii^ pbec for the Sikhs 
was Amritsar. Ran jit Singh coltccicd his minily and his horse¬ 
men and took the road ro the sacred city. 

.Many Sikh chieftains answered the smiimoos of the SarbJf 
KhaSia and came to Aniritsor. I hc tnajoriry favoured aban¬ 
doning the plains, allowing the Afghans to plunder rheir 
tlcscrted cities and towns and then hoiussing them with tlieir 
hlt-and-nm (d&u pbut} tacticsL fhe ^kesman for this point 
of view was the elderly Sahib Singh Uhangi of Gujerar. Most 
of those present agreed. I hey had already sent rheir waves 
and children i<i the hills and were anxious ro join them. 

Sada Kaiir persuaded Ranjit Singh ro stay behind ami fight. 
Ranjit Singh’s bold stand turned the tnajoriTy in his favour, 
and the}' agreed to back him up. lie took command of the 
Sikh forces and advanced towards Lahore. Me drove the 
Afghans and their Indi.in supponers out of ihc countryside 
and (hen surrounded the city. Lvery night his Sikhs would sud- 
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limly ii[t3ck some guiirtcr of the citj' AttiJ after killing a few 
Afgnaos disappear into the duk. 

m January 1797, the Shah got informaTton that his brodier, 
■Malimud, was orifaniiiing a rebellion iit Afghanistan, lie left 
Geneml Shabanefii Khan with 1 i.oiKi »jI( tiers in Lahore and 
took the road back to Kabul- Lhe Sikhs wjut JoveJ preying 
on retreating amiics ftjUowcd the Shah all the way across the 
Jhclujii and deprived him of much of his baggage. Shahanchi 
Khan thought this a good chance to take the retuming Sikhs 
bv surprise and intercepted tJiciit nearR-im Na^r. The Sikhs 
turned tlic tables on Shahanchi Klian, and completely defeated 
hb force. In that winter, Ranjit Singh's reputation rose from 
that of an obscure Sikh (dtieftain to the hero of the Punjab. 

The humiliotbjTi of defeat ranlded in the Afghan's mind. 
As soon as he hed settled his domestic problem ‘Zaman raised 
the dust of adversity to the sky a second timeOnce more the 
people began to leave thdr homes and seek refuge in the hills. 
By Otnober all the big cities of the Punjab were darted. 
Ziiman swore to wreak terrible vengeance on the Sikhs. In 
order nr induce his countrj'iuen to join him, the Shuh issued a 
pujclamatitm that all woufd l»c free to plunder Hindustan/ In 
comuiiand of his troops were the sons of Shahanchi Khan eager 
to avenge the defeat of their father. 

Once more panic spread in the Punjab. At .'Vmritsir, even 
the Sacred shrine had onlv a handful of ^ards left to protect 
it. ‘The timidiev of the Sikhs,* wrote Collins, who was En^lisli 
Resident ai the Court of the .Vlugh.d iimjieror at Delhi, ‘is 
undcScrviiig of credit.'’Sahib Singh Bhaiigi evacuated Gtijerar, 
the Afghans plundered the town and massacred the inhatii" 
tants. Hindus and Sikhs Iwtt tied earlier: the victims were 
Punjabi Mussulmans.* Gujranwala, which had been abandoned 
by Ran iit, met the same fate. 

At the intetiug nf the SiiThat Khm at Amnwar. the 
tnjijority were again for Bceing to the hilis. And again it was 
Sada Kanr who reminded them that they owed a duty to the 
people from whom they had been taking protection tat And 
if the Sardars decided to flee, site would lead those bikhs who 
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were willing to follow lwr,‘ Rani it supported his mother-in' 
bvr and made a passionate appeal chat the holy city of Amrirsar 
should not be left to the mcrdcs of people who made desecra¬ 
tion of shrines a point of honour. Ranjit’s unde. Dal Singh, 
who was pteseiKf told theiri of his success in looting an armed 
caravan carrying fruit for the Shah. The Afgtiaos, he re 
assured the assemblage, m cfc vastly ovciratcd as soldiers and 
the Sikhs would have no difficulty in beating them. This 
deeded the other Sardars. 'Victory is the gift of Gnd,“ iliey 
said. Let us make unc cfforE to oppose liiiti.' Ran] it Singh was 
again chosen to be the leader. 

Tlic Afghans started badly. Although ifCainan proelaimed 
publicly that he was going to extirpate the Sikhs, the people 
who suffered most were p^r \lussulman.<i, who, believing ebr 
the Afghans would not tonch their co-religionists, had re¬ 
mained in their homes. The .Afghan army twk all the pro- 
vinons it needed from the Mushm peasantry, 

Zamsui wrote to his Hindu supporters, Sansar Chand of 
Kanera and the Rajah of Jammu, not to arford shelter to Sikh 
families who bd fled to the tnoutttain regions under thetr 
control.' On November zj, 1798, the Shah entered Lahore, 
^ts lime he did not allow his troops to come into the city and 
isued strict orders ihar there was to be no plundering. The 
war was only against the Sikhs, and if they could be isolated 
from the Punjabi Mussulmans and the Punjabi Hindus, half 
the battle would be won. If, in addition, the Sikhs could be 
divided into MajhiiJs (livii^betW’cen the Sutlej and the Ravi) 
and Malw^ (living cast of the Sutlej) the Punjab would fall 
without firing a shot. On paper, the Shah's plan seemed [icrfect. 

Nizamuddm Khan of Kasur pretended to be the leader of 
the Punjabi Mussulmans and was more rhan eager ro see 
.Afghan power established in the province w'irh himself as 
Subchdar of Lahore, Sansar Chand of Kangra likewiK pre¬ 
tended to be a spo^kesman of the Hindus." .And there was 
Sahib Singh of Pattab boasting of his family's record of service 
10 Zoman’s grandfather, to speak for the Malwai Sikhs. The 
nnly rhom in Zaman’s side was the eighteen-year-old Ranjit 
Singh, at the head of the tntsls of the Majba 'and Jultundur-' 
Doab regions. 

' Nnft ftftm Amnittr, WIiS of DecBnbrj- t|. ifpft, 
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The Shnh sent a detachirieiH of Afghans towards Amritsar. 
Ranjit Singh came five miles out of the city and after an en¬ 
counter I'lstiug over three hnui^ forced the Afghans to retire 
to Lahore.' tic followed them and encircled rnc capital. He 
cur off the Afghps'supply lines and burnt the stuidmg crops 
in the neighbouring countryside. The Afgban.s were forced to 
take the offensive, Nizamuddin Khan led another detachment 
of Afghans against the Sikhs at Shahtlara jutt across the river 
from Lahore. Tlic Afghans were repulsed with henw 
slaughter. Bv the rime help came from Lahore, rhe Sikhs hacl 
vanned. Tlie Afghans wreaked vengeance for their defeat by 
falling upon the unamied lircaj iwipidatiori.' Shahdani was 
almost entirely inhabited by Musliins. 

I Ranjit became even more daring. He rode up to the 
Mnsnmmtun Burj (an octagonal tower of Lahore fort on rhe 
ride of the river Ravi) w'hcirc Shah Zaman -w-as holding conn 
and yelled out a challenge to the Afghan: 'O gran^n of 
.Abdail, come down and measure swortfc with the grandson of 
C 3 »rlut Singh.** 

Da>'s tvent by and there seemed no possibility of the 
.Afghans breaking through the Sikh barricade and proceeding 
towards Delhi, ^inan taunted his Afghans, hut so greqr 
the terror that Ranjit Singh and his'Sikhs created in their 
minds, that they svonld not stir from their barracks after 
nightfall. 

Shah Zaman gave up talk of a hoi v war and of caiertTimating 
the Sikhs. Me sent his agent to Amrifsar assuring the Sikh 
chiefs that thdr possessions would not be disrurbed'and isking 
them what they wanted. TTic first reply was unanimous; thev 
I wanted nothing but that the Afghans'sliould return to their 
I own country and leave them in peace in theirs. Zaman insrrnc- 

I ted his agents to tiy and sow discord among rhe Sikhs. The 

agents ^roached the Sardars separately and made generous 
offers. ~nns tmtiocurre was more successful. Many Sardars 
sent their agents to Lahore where they tvcrc received with 
flattering attenrion by the Shah. ‘I bestow this conntrv on 
yon free from assessment. Comimte to keep and culrivatc it in 
confidence,* he said gramily. Ranjit Singh also sent his repre- 
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scnmrivc to Ziiimn to negotbte for the Subetidari of Luhott, 
Just when It seemed that Afghan diplomacy had succeeded in 
breaking up Sikh unit\\ a saviour appeared in the person of 
Sahib Singu Ikdi who, by virtue ot liis descent from Guru 
Nanak and his a^, enjoyed the status of father of the Sikhs. 
He pleaded with the Sordars to stop negotiating- with the 
forcigii invader. They agreed to abide by Kb deebion and 
when the Shali^s agenis came again he told rhem on behalf 
of the Sikhs: 'We took the country by the sword and will 
preserve it by the sword.' Zatmn had to give up the plan to 
win over the Sikhs and swore he would reach them a lesson 
irt war. This was an empty boast as the ncwswntcr's report of 
the same day states: *'l m Shah's camp b always in nlami on 
account of me Sikhs who at night approach La^hone and keep 
up a fine of musketry, Krnie go out against them.'’ 

Ttine was against Shah Zaman. H» brother .Mahmud w^as 
again sriiring up trouble in Afghanistan. Hb soldten; had not 
been paid for many montkt and were cbniouring for pemvis' 
sion to l«ir the city. When the Shah refused, they told him 
bluntly that they would not fight any more. The Shah was 
compelled to give up his oUns of conquest and ordered his 
troops back to Kabul. Before leaving, he proclaimed that as 
soon as he had settled matters with nis brother Mahmud, he 
would reiuni and conquer India. 

Shah Zaman did Indeed come back ro the Punjab twelve 
years larcr but not as a conqueror. His brother Mahmud 
captured and blinded him and he turned his sightless c)*cs 
towards the Punjab, upping his way with his cane, to beg 
for asylum from Ranjit ^gh. 
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wffFN news of j£atmii*s dcpajtnrc reached the Sikh cbtefrains 
ar Amrttsar. chcy broke camp and hurried btick to their estates; 
the only <^nc w-ho did not think of his private interests 'tvas 
Ranjtt He immediately set out in pursuit and caught up 
with the Afghan rear not far from GuinnwaJa. From there to 
the batiks of the Jhelum he kept up a running fight, taking 
heavy toll of the invaders’ Life and ^tiipment.' He even tried 
CO ger ahead of Zanutn to annihilate ms forces before they 
cotOd extricate themseJs'es from the Puniah, Bur the Afghan’s 
feet were fleeter and he escaped the intended cordon. This 
pursuit took Rinjic Sin^ to the banks of the Indus. 

The people of India now heard of the new leader who had 
risen in the Punjab, Roc jit’s popularity w,is well gaitgcd by 
Resident Collitis. He wrote: *At present this chief ^ regarded 
throughout Hindustan as the protector of the Sikh narion; it 
Ixdng gencmlly believed that were ti not for the fortitude and 
excellent conduct of Ran jit Singh the whole of the Punjab 
would ere this have become a desert waste since tt is the Iwast 
of these northern savages (the Afghans) that the grass never 
grows where their horses have once trodden.’* 

On the rerrear of the Afghan anny» Lahore was rcoccupied 
by three Sikh chieftains; Chet Singh, Sahib Singh and Mohr 
Singh,' Like peasants wlio suddenly come into money, these 
men spent their time in drink and fotnicaiitm, or in stjuahbling 

^ |i n itHUt liMy thsn the Afghan caiuinn which Imvc bccatnc ihe Mitijert 
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amongst thtmscSves and so disturbing the peace of the city, 
'The pc(mlc of Lahore,' wrote Sohan LaJ, 'being extremuy 
opprcfficd, raised their voices of wailing to tfic skies.’ Niia- 
niuddin Khan’s agents liad approached rnc tending Musiims of 
Laliore with riic suggestion that their master l>e invited ro take 
nyer the city. But rhe MusJtms rejected his ovcrcurcs and 
joined the Hindu and Sikh ciri 7 vens in sending a secret invita¬ 
tion to Ranjir Singh. 

The citizens' envoys called on Ranjit Sjngh, iTe couid not 
detenninc whether tfie tnvitatioji was getniinc or intended to 
embroil iiim with the criutnviratc of the Latiorc Sardars. He 
sent his own trusted scrvum, .^bdur Rahman, with the envoys 
to study the true state of affairs in the city and advise him on 
a course of action. He himself went to Itatala ro consult with 
hU motbcf-in-law. Abdiir Rahman spent some da vs in Lahoi^ 
miking to the jcadiiig citizem and then rejoined his master at 
^tala. lie assured Elan jit Singh that the invitation expressed 
the genuine feelings of the people of t^abore and tliat very 
kttle reststance would be oiTercti bv the dissipated Sardars of 
vhom Sahib Singh, the only one with any ability, was then 
away frtmi rhe city. 

Sada Kaur advised immediate action. 

It w'as the worst time of the year for a military campaign. 
Inc seiners hear was scorchinst the monsoons were CTt* 
peer^ in break at any moment and turn the plains into a vast 
marshland. It was probably just this which induced Ranjit 
Singh to uiulcrtakc the expcdinon and to take the Sardar 
iriums’iTate at l..ahoTeby surprise. Me also chose an appropriate 
day, the last of the month of Muliamm, On this day Shia 
iVfuslims commeni orate the martyrdom of the two grandsons 
of Prophet Mol^uncd b\' going out in procession clirough the 
Streets and heating thdr breasts to the chant of ‘Hassan, Hu^ 
sain; Hassan, flussain'. In rhe afternoon they take out paper 
effigies of the tombs of their marTyrs and bmy them witn due 
-^l^h^irgh the Muharrant obsequies are observed 
only by the Shuts, the ceremonies are watched bv others who 
frequently participate in meetings where poems recounting 
the heroic deeds of the martyrs arc recited. As Ranjit .Sinofi 
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fiad guefi;cd, the S3r<!irs spent the iftcraood on their Ivtkomcs 
watching the mourners' processions pass through the street 
and then fraternizing with their Shia friends. This had been 
folJowed by (he usual carousals which went on later than on 
other days. By rhe time silence descended on Lahore, Ranjic 
Singh was oniy^ a few miles from the walls of the city, 

I'rom their liar mofs w‘hcrc th^ had slept, the early risers 
saw a silent host encircle rhe city. By the rime the sun came up, 
every one of the 15,000 men was in his place and every gun 
was in its pr)siri()n. Ranjit Singh Icfr Sada Raur at the Delhi 
Gate on rhe eastern side; and went on to Anarkali in the south. 

I tvhere he was handed a secret message of welcome from the 
citizens. Me rode round the city and had it mined at 
several places. As soon as the fi rst breach was blown, A lehr 
I Mohkam Din, the leader of the Laltorc Muslims, had it pro- 
I'laitned by beat of drum rhat he had taken ihc administration 
of the city in his own bands and ordered all the city gates to he 
thrown open. Ranjit Singh cmered with his detachment 
through Lahore Gate in the south', Sada Kaur led in her horse¬ 
men Hiroogh Delhi Gate in the cast, Mohr Singh and Sahib 
Singh's families and tcraincrs fled throu^ the other gates. Chet 
Singh shut himself up in the fort. 

A proclamation was made assuring the citizens of peace and 
freedom front molestation; a warning was issued to the soldiers 
that Ioonn| would be pumped with death. 

^ ''Ranjit Smgli's first public act was to pay homage at the big 
Royal Mosque the Badshiihi Masjtd Imilt by the .Mughal 
limpcror Autangzeb, and then at the mo5t frequented tme in 
the city, the mosque of Wssir Khan. He picked His camp 
alongside rhe Royal Mosque under the walls of the fort, and, 
on trie advice of his mother-in-law. let Chet Singh starve him¬ 
self into submission, Cher Singh’s envoys came out tieat day 
and offered the fort to Ranjit tl their master's life ivere spared. 
Ranjit showed the magnammity which he was to display 
all his life and for which he ^ways gamed u'cll-dctervctl 
returns. He nor only agreed to spre his fallen adversarj*, but 
warmly embraced him anti tnaae him a generous grant for 
his lifetime. Thus did he turn a [>iner en^y Into a grarefuJ 
friend. 

On July 7« 1799. the massive gates rtf the fort of Lahore 
were throwu open m its cightecti'year-old conqueror; Ranjit 
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Singh cntcTi:4 to the sound of the botvm of furts firing z royal 
saEucc. I rompers c)f happiness ^"cre bIo\vn aitd ketlJcdnifns 
of v-jetory beaten in c\'cry direction,' ii nore Sohrtn Lat.’ 

^v3s one Ilf the okltsr and certainly the bi^i^r citj" 
Of the Pun jail. Accordins to legend, it twd ticen founded by 
La\,, the elder win of the llindu avatar, Rainji. at the same rime 
Kamr was fnunticti by his younger brother Kib. (The name 
I^hore being a derivation of Lavpum—the city of L^v.) It 
Md l^n in the hands of the Rajputs till looj a-d,, wben the 
musfims defeated and ejected thcni. Mahntutl of Ghazni re¬ 
named Ir after him as .Mahniud}mra but the old name. Lahore, 
came back into circulation. E he city was occupied in turn by* 
different trilws of Muslim conijueroi^ «f the Punjah riR 
Baliar established Mughal rule in Indkt, The Alogitals built 

pabcesv mostiucs and gaidens. 
While Delhi or Agra were the scats of the Mughal Govern¬ 
ment. Lahore was the chief city of the Punjab and a sort of 
fcilf-way house between the [ntibn capital and the terrirories 
wyond the North-West frontier of India from where the 
ftlralim mlcts rcoruifcd their best fighters. Por rhe Sikhs, 
Lahore was only second in importance to Amritsstr. It was flic 
birrbplacc of tbdr founh Guru, Ram Das, who founded the 
city of AniriEsar and ir was the «te of the martyrdom of their 
fiUh Arjun, the compiler of their sacred booh, the 
Granth Sahib. There were temples to mark these events and 
the visits of rhe other Gums, The capture of i^hore was con- 
sc4|uenuy of the greatesr significance to Ronjir Singh. The 
possession of the citj' made httn much the tnost powerful chief¬ 
tain in Northern India, and sjtice it was known to have always 
, the capital of the province it gave liim a va^te sort of 
nrle over the rest of the Ikinjab, 

^an was by now back in Kabul hut stiH toying with the 
idea of conquering I-ltndnstitn. He made several overtures ro 
Ranjtt Stngn because Ranjir Singh was tlic only person who 
stood lierween him and the throne of Delhi. He sent presents 
of horstt and an cto^sivt dress (frbiW.rO. Ranjic Singh took 
rhe hand of friend^ip proferred by his ersi while atfversary 
and amongst the gifts he sent in return were some pieces of 
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carmon that Zamaa liaJ lost in the rivers of the Punjab in hts 
hurry to escitpc.’ 

As Ranjit Sinfrh^s fame increased, the artitude of the Sihh 
tnisldars nimcd from sccrei envy to ojwn hate. The caprurc of 
Uihorc caused the poison to erupt. liis fomiw colleagues 
turned against him and made alliances with the Hhan^ chief¬ 
tains who Jud been so ignominioitsly ejected frfjm the city, 
Nizamnddin Khaa, whose drentn of being the isubchdar of 
Lahore had been rudely shattered, joined their ranks. The 
dL'sidents met at Amritsar, where a branch of the Bhantns was 
in power, and resolves! to eject Ranjit Singh from Lahore, In 
the spring of 1800, the combined forces of the Bliangis, to- 

E thcr with those of NbEatnuddin, advanced along the road to 
hore, Ranjit Singh stopped their progress ten'iniles east of 
the capital at the village or Bhasin. 

i'imc and ciroumstanca were on the side of Ranjit Singh. 
He had the cirt' behind him to keep him supplied with essen¬ 
tials. Tlie confederacy svos a loose alliance based on noebing 
more than a common emotion. Their leader. Gulab Singh 
BItangi, seemed to be less onrious to force a decision than ue 
others; he found the country liquor and nauich girls better 
suited than war to the spring amiosphcfc of the coiintrj'sidc 
of Bhasin. One nf these drinking bouts brouglit on a haemor¬ 
rhage which killed him. 'Hiis tlLspirited the confederate army, 
which quietly mrired away. Ranjir Singh returned to Lahore 
none the worse for the two mnuths’ outing escept for the 
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Ranjli and prcicnteii Seaman 41 lew wl mntirhi sfrer Kyojtr hul bccfirnc 
itraAcr of Lahore. 



RAN JIT SINGH 

wtpciisses of having had to keep his army inactive in the held. 
Here again tomine favoured him. Just as he was toying with 
the idisa of raising a coinpulsoty loan from the city’s monej'- 
[encler^ a chest containing 10,000 gold niohurs si'as Qn earthed 
in an oU rum, BuJbu^a-Avj, oucJdc rhe dry avails, IVtth the 
enemy scattered and the freastirr replenished, the people were 
ritzily (^v meed that Ron jit iiingh had come to stay as the 
niler of Lahore and perhaps the rest of rhe Punjab. 

As stiiiflnwers mm ro rhe rising sun. people from all over the 
counirv h^;m to dock to rhe court of the young Siikctchakit. 
ons of chiefs came to join his amiy: schobn and doctors 
came for sett icc; artisans and craftsmen came to obtain rojTil 
patrona^; ^ps of counesans came to seelt personal favours. 
Ranpr Singh mst^Ied himself in the fort and began holding 
regi^ durbars in the octagonal tower, the iMussummum 
urj. Under which, only a year ago, he had stood in Ids stinups 
and hurled dtlianee at Shah ^man. Apart froni Sada Kaur at 
Baiala and his ageing unde, Dal Singh, whose advice he sought 
on important niamr^ he engaged iVlkr Ram Dial to |<H.k after 
his <Iay-to-dajr nflaus, and young Fateh Singh Ahittwalia. who 
had hitched his w3on to feanjit’s riang star, to guide him on 
mihreiy matters. The most notable addition, however, was the 
Bokhan f^y. Even in hisymirh. Ranjir Singh had dcvclopctl 
a sort of hypoclinndiia antf waa always con^lting physicims 
Md trymgfjui their prescriptions for his imaginary alhncnis. 
Amonra the first native doctors to aticnd on hmi at Lahore 
was GhiMam Alohjr^ddiin^ who haJ been suinmoMd to treat 
^inwnt. The doctor brought with him his elder son, 
Azixuddiiu whtnti he w-as training in VunSm (Greek) medi¬ 
cine. Raiyit Smgh was immediaidy artrected to the vouth, 
whose refmed manners and ilorid speech made a pleasant eoli¬ 
th to the tmac uncouihness of his Sikh courtiers. ‘hTcw 
Diossojm arc bursting ou rhe tree of vour f<»manes.^ saiJ the 
young man, comphTOcniing Ranjir Sintjh. UTicn he was 
offered ^plrnmicni he accepted witb^ umre picturesque 
speech: On the tree of fidelity, the flowers of loyalty^ 
only give place to the fruit of perfect devotion. .. *, Precious 
are the Marls of rntrh when strtmg on the bracelet of fairhfu} 
a<niom. Happy is the sovereign in the sunshine of \i*hosc favour 
iht «owc« of uprightness blossom. Sweet i$ the fniit of 
nghteous dealing, though the husk be unpalatahlc’—and so on. 
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sooti look his fathcf’s place os ro^nl phj’^ician; then 
as chief confidant and later as Minister of Foreign Affairs. He 
iiccanie, as he descril>cil himself "niih undue modcstji’* m^ly 
a parrot of sweet sound'. He introduced w’o ot his brothers, 
Nuiuddin and linaninddin, to Ran jit Singh’s service. 

.Wznddin was of Sufi petauasinn and coiwetiucntly without 
any prejudice asHinsc other religions. When Ran jii Singh asked 
him which reJigion he thought was greater, Hindu or Muslim, 
Axizuddin replied tacrfully: 'J am like a inan floating m the 
midst of a mighty river; 1 turn my eyes toward rhe land but can 
distinguish no difference in either bank.' 

Azizuddin or Fakeer Azizuddin as he, being a bufi, liked to 
lie called, svaa an cztremcly able diplomar* possessed of a c^l 
head—a uualitj'' very rare amongst hot-headed Ponjab^. He 
bad a philosophic dctachmcni to his job as adviser to Ranjit 
Singh. 'Council is like a dice; faic like the niark upon the 
board. It is within your hand and yet for all that it Ls not within 
your hand** 


Raujit SJnsfh \vas still far from being the ruler of the Punjab; 
the capture of Lahore bad won him more enemies than allies. 
After the experience of Bhasin, he was determined not to give 
tlicm time to gang up against him. hirst he moved against the 
Jammu Rajah who had collalmrated with the Afghans, a nd m 
lightning marches camt within four niilcs of the city . The 
Rajah made his submissitm and paid a penalty in the fomi of an 
elephant and Rs :o,ooo/In this campaign, RanjU added t e 
towns of V^alrowai, Narowal and Sarsowal to ms dijm.uns. 
Soon after his rcram front the hills, he procecded_ s^mst 
Saltib Singh Bhangi of Gujerat, who had plotted with the Ciuc! 
of Akalgarh to attack GujnuiwaJa, , . , 

Tlie open rift between two leading Sards rs W'as an invitation 
to forci^ powers. Zamon sent envop to negotiate with (he 
rival fat^ons. In t!ie south, George Thomas prepaitd to march 


‘ Maav Euttiiieio^ who mei ihe FiJew/ h*ni minsii ItTTTwniU)- of liim. 
Ucui'Gil, sfeinNcf) wf«. to Rinik‘* wipler iDil ww iiw« of 
daerUieil lilm « ‘Oiw of ihc tow rerojirWlil# men ai Ranni* Cdttn wijn 
Lnawledae of Psrviaft io«l A«li« pww' uiil ^ lutMcn In tolirttuia oU 
HiuHOictw Uoe of the mosi ssrepile "wii wti^ii noc nltoig for » <««« 
ctiiecf (hSTilt i* ntves he o fttU of aiw^Wct siud ol quaint plihjf 

lai^i ,. . rm> uhk newniaKif; iiwjiluau* tmTwul atid ■ fi^okte 

mkMr of the Kurnce o< hmnbus . ■ - * itwuiJipjew of ihs iiupi J Sildi iurdirr. 
{Tbt Fpaiih. pp 
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no to the Sutici the French General, Perron, to whom the 
Alajwa bartian had mnic<J for assistance, made it clear that his 
nnce would he a large slice of the Pimfab. llw peril prtidiiced 
tlw man. TTiis was again Sahib Singh fiedi, who had ihtec years 
earlier itnilted the Sikhs to tight the Afghans. 

/*» g« dhiefs of the as-SutIci 

Ithe AlaiW3 region between the rivers Sutlej and the lumna) 
to unire against George Thomas, when he h«ir<l of the con- 
fii« between the Bhangis and Ranjir Singh. He hurried north 
to tjujem and tn the name of the Gum ordered the parties to 
lay dovi'n their arms. Such wm the prestige of this tuati that 
the Sardars rdteyed wirhftur demur. whan'Lal gi%*cs a fimphic 
account of the scene. T*he lixalrcd One (Raniit) unticil his 

ri!-i c- !11 and placed it on the ground befoi^ Baba 

Sahib Singh. .All the Sardare did the same. For one hour the 
swords lay on rfic ground and the Sardara did not do atn-tbing. 

r sword round the waist 

of the Lxakcd One and said tliat within a short rime all bis 
opponents would be extirpated and hb rule would be esrab- 
hshed throughout The country.' Ranjir Singh was persuaded bv 
the ^di to leave Gojerat alone. Bur he punished the Chief of 
^Igarh svho liad sided with the Bhangis by capturing his 
icjiT and, f>n nis ciczitht his 

W'hcn Ranjit Singh returned to Lahore. Sluh Zaman’s mes- 
^^rs were impaiicmly u-airing for him. He tearni tliat same 
hardars who were hosiitc to him liad promised support to the 
Mgto. it was dwr that their only morivc was tn do down 
Kan]It bwigh j^f u meant handing over the country to the 
foreigner^ Ranjit Smgh acccptwl the Shah’s gifts and compli¬ 
ments Md dismissed the emissaries with everi richer gifts and 
more flattcnng coniphinents. In this way be precluded thdr 
dealing with any other Sardar. niDogh youA^g in ycari, be 

knew how to march wile with wile. ' 

nic news of Hiis not-too-secrct alliance between Ranjir 
bmgh and Sh^ /amoti dismayed the Sardars. who had looked 
forward to the .Afghan mvasion as a meant of getting rid of 
Ranjit Ir ^ caused grave concern to the British, fb .April 
ifioo. the Govemor-GeneraJ decided to take steps to ‘coun- 
teracr the influence of Shah Zaman with Ranjit Singh*, and 
I narivc agenr appropriately qualilied 

should be immediaicly dispatched to the CbmV of RAnjit Smgh 


MAHAR.VJATf OP TBP I* I*S JAB 

With suitabtc iRstroctimts for imprcspine the Chief wiih the 
just sense of rhe danj^r fo which he would expose hts interests 
and those of his nation by yielding to the insidious proposals of 
Shah Xamrin*.' 

'Ilic English sent Mccr Tusuf Ali as their agent to persoade 
the Sikhs to have nothing to do with the Af^ns, Tnc Meet 
started wtrh the Qs^Sutlcj chiefs. Tticy did not need any 
persuasion, hut asked one of the chiefs, would the llnglish make 
a defensive alliance with them and would Enelisii soldiers fight 
alongside the Sikhsr Yusuf AU pleaded that fie had no instruc¬ 
tions on the subject: his brief was limited to giving advice. 

The diiefs of MaJwa treated Yusuf Ali with courteous cyni- 
dsm. He had come without escort and w'ithout gifts—envoys 
normally had both—and had nothing to offer except gooil 
coutiscL* 'Hiis irDOuntcd to siiying clmt if the Sikhs but back 
the Afghans, the English would applaud them. 

After getting no response from the hhtlwa Giicfs, Meet 
Yusuf All called on Saja Kaur at Amritsar. She sent for her 
son-in-law. Ran jit Singh came to Amritsar at cntisidcrablc per¬ 
sonal risk, as the city was in the hands of the Bhangi family. 
He took the chance as he felt that he should apprise himself of 
the feelings of other Indian powers mi the suhiect. 

The meeting took place on October 21, t Roo, in Sada Kaur’s 
apurmenrs with only Ronjit’s personal adiisem, Fateh Singh 
Ahluwalia and Mtsr Ram Dial, presenr, Viisuf Ali waxed elo- 

S uent on the perfidv of the Afghans; on Abdali's massacres nf 
w Sikbs and his bfowtng-up of their temple in Amritsar and 
of the trcachcrv and /ajthlessncss whicli were hereditary 
chii met eristics of the Ourmni faitiily. Ran jit Singli heard him 
in silence and remained lost in rhoufthr for some minutes after 
Yusuf -Ali had finislxcd. ‘After weiring his aiMwer.’ miorTcd 
Yusuf .Ali, Ran jit ol?scrved that 'these iKopk (the .Afghans) 
were not to he trusted as they do not adhere to their engage¬ 
ments; that he himself hud not the least dependence on the 
Du^ra^Is^ Fatdi Singh sounded a dilfcrent ttene. Zaman had 
presented them with robes of honour, and it would be de^ 
ctuuTCOus on rfieir pan not to respond to ovcrturw of friend¬ 
ship. The first meeting was inconclusive. Ranjit Singh invited 
Yusuf Ali to visic him in Lahore. 

At I.ahorc, Mecr V'usuf Ali repeated his govemnienr's fears 

* SC74 April Hw iSfo- 
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thar Ranjtc Sin^h meant befriend die Afghanis, and in evi¬ 
dence tnentioneil the recum nf fht guns lost by banian on his 
in Vision. Ran jit Singh thought it best to write to Collmsat 
Ddhi andf thtongh hitn* inform the British Government of 
the circumstiaTiccs of the second Afglmn occupation of Lahort. 
He nTntc* of hh struggle against the ^Vfghans and Jiow he had 
ridden up Eo the walk of Lahore fort and challenged the Shah 
to a duel; how fhe Afghans had been compelled^ iq evacuate 
Lahore :md how Zaman had Itist the cannons ti^^ing to cross 
me Jhciuin in a hiirry^ and finally hnw Ran jit $ingH!i who had 
folio wed him up alj the way, had salvaged them and restored 
them [<1 ihc Shah, at the latter^s fciiucsr* in consideration of 
friendship. 

The winter of iScxi passed in apprehension of yet another 
mission from the North-West. In the spring came news of 
civil strife in Kabul and the advance of the PersLins towards 
Afghanistan, Tlic Punjabis heaved a sigh of relief, and Ran jit 
Suigh s thoughts runted to giving hiin^]/ a Jegal title over his 
possc^on^ 

Although Ran jit Singh was acclaimed as the leader frf the 
Pu7uab* he hesitated for some time toassuftit the formal title of 
Maharajah, t>ecaust he wkhrd to avoid doing anything which 
would mve the other chiefs yet another rciison to conspire 
mm: their combined strength was not incotidderablc, 
He however* conscious of the many advantages in invest* 
ing himscEf with ji legal title. The move would be welcomed 
by the masses, wlin had not had a ruler and a government of 
their own fnr many centuriesH It would induce the Piiofabi 
LMnslims and Hindus to rccogriize the compulsions of 
politit^ and ctwomic interests, and way of life amt thrnw^ 
m their ]?it w'Jih the Siklis who had been figJuini; for an 
mde^icndenc Punjab* Tlie neighbouring powders would soon 
become accustomed to the idea that the Punjabis were a united 
people and Raiip Singh was their Malmrajah. What perhaps 
persuad^ Ranjit Sin^ to take the finaj step and risk the 
antagonism of the Sardars was the binh of a son to the Xtk- 
kain. Rani Raj Kaur, his second and favouriic wife. The desire 
to make his infant Kharak $ingh« the hcir-apparcTiL to 2 

* SC ^5 to, iftoo. AltJinugh rbh letter 4w nor jn<liifar« whether 

rhia wm txfm nr iftcf hn ctimtc of LjUiofr, h B imltt cU^f from o:her 
conamciirjliwK thn it ™ iifttr Jtihr 
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kingdom proved irTosistible. Although S3 da Kaur ^vas some- 
what pm out by the failure of her awn daughter to produce 
the fim son, being s far-sighted ivontati she rccondica herself 
to [he idea of hw daughW taking second pbee in a royal 
harem and encouraged Ran|it Singh in assuming the title of 
Mahanjah. She no doubt felt that if her daughter did have 
sons, they would at least inherit the Kanhaya estates, and if 
jiossible also cUiin a part of their father's kingdom. 

Ran jit Singh agreed to a fonmJ invesrimre. Prayers were 
said in the mosques, temples and gurdwaras all over his 
domains. On the m of Baisakh (ApnJ ra, ittoi), which was 
New Year's Day bv the Hindu caiemlar in use in nonhem 
India, Sahib Singh 6 cdi daubed Ran jit s forehead with salfron 
paste and proclaimed him Maharajah of the Punjab. A royal 
salute was fired from the fon. In the afternoon the young 
Maharajah rode on the back of an clephimt through the jubilant 
crowds of his subjects showering gold and Silver coins. In the 
evening the city was illumined with oil lamps and there u'as a 
rich display of fireworks. 

Neither the flatterj' nor the pageantry of rhe Court ntmed 
Ran jit's mind from the real facts. His political acumen h well 
Ulustratcd in the compmniise he made between becoming a 
tVlaharajah and remaining a peasant leader. Although crowned 
King 0/ the Punjab, he refused to wear .in emblem of rot'altv’ 
on Ills simple nuiKin. ('Mv sword procures for me all the dis¬ 
tinction 1 desire, 1 am quite indifferent to Cjctcrnal pomp,' he 
said.) He rcfirwd to sit on a throne acid continued as before to 
hold durbar seated cross-legged in his little bathtub-Itkc chair 
or, more often, received visitors in the orienral fashion reclin¬ 
ing on cushions on a carpet. He ordered new coins lobcsrntck. 
These did not bear his dfigy or his name bur that of Guru 
Nanak and were named the iVjUii/r Shahi (of the EiiTpcrnr 
Nanak) coins. The seal of gr^vcmmcnc likewise bore no refer¬ 
ence to him. The government was not to be a jperaonol 1 if air, 
but the Sartor KhMsaji of the people who brought it into being; 
the Court for the same reason came to be knou'n as the Dirritar 
Khahiji. f\ud with all the Batterers about him, the tide by 
which he preferred to be addressed was the plain and simpfe 
Singh Sif^h. These conventions w-erc a complete depirrurc 
from the accepted traditions of oriental courts, where protoed 
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rigidly ob$crytd n> the tnunorch as far away from 
the maasES as posisible. Rnnjit Sini^h did not xvaiJt to, nor eecr 
Old. lose the comnifiti touch. 

huponani consequence of raking un the title of 
iVIahjntfah of the Punjab^ was that thereby TLmjjt Sinth as* 
sumed rights of sovereignty not only all Siklis (the 
goveitrinciit itself tKiiig Sarbir KbSlsSii). bur also os'cr the 
|wmc ^ha lived within the tll-dcfinett geographical limits of 
the Ptinjab. 1 he title gave Rartiir Sin^a legal nghc to deitund 
that territories which had at any time pattl revenue to Ijhore 
—temtories such as Jrurimu, Kashmir, the R.ajput hill Siates, 
MuJran, Biihawatpur, Dcra hmnil Kfpn, Dera Ghari Klran, 
Mankera and others—^diould pay tribuic to him and owe a He- 
gtance to the Lahore Durbar. 

R^jit Singh did not derive his title from either the Maghab 
or the ^ it was given to him by that mystic endtj' the 

i hkiujjh He acknowledged no earthly superior He was 
tmpelled by the weight of tradition that had grow'ii up over 
the years, that it w^as, the destiny of die Sikhs to rule {Rjj 
Karey gaKhaft^ and rhat perhaps he hid beeti chosen bv the 
to be the mstnimenc of their jnscrutable dcsimi. VVith 
this a^siirancc^ Ran]it Singh was able to harness the dviianiic 
energies of his people and with a clear conscience laundieJ 
himself on a career of contiuesr and annevatimi. 

ItDjiicdiatcIy jjfrcr liU corDtisidftn^ Sbii^h FCortjstriJZ^ 

the adimiTiktrarion of Lahore, He Kad the cirv walls pnil (jarcs* 
^hiCH liail siiiftttd many sieges, repaired^ and nt^sced pickets at 
all strategic p»inc5 vo cJieck crime, which had increasctl cncjr- 
m^iy under the Bhangi misrule. ITic dty divided iitco 
I under a ChMdl^rl {headman), who was respon¬ 

sible for the peace of his k>caU^v and coulii call nut the police 
wltcffc order was disriir^d,* Me ^iso reurganixej ilie adniinistriH 
non of justice in the since the tnajfiritv nf the popular 
subsenbed to ihe Muslim faitJi and ^vishetf aJTairs m be rtpi- 
lii Sfritriiit, he set up sepratc courts ff*r 

Ali^iihmn^ Pin ^ appoinrei! Chief Kasd (Judrre) 

Ti* r ■ **^^^*^ Shihpuri and Saidulbh Chishti as ihe 
Mufm, For those Muslims who, like rhe Hindus and the Sikhs, 
preferred ro be governed by the customary' Iaw of rheir caste 

rrf Lahfw ^ ona Imsm l^laft whd ituvBVl wdc 
a and i™ chetefore \tioit}n t» A"£w Smsir. 




tlKVUll HVS^Vft IIVrVK tlfvVH- 
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or district:, the Maharabh set up sepantre courts under judicial 
otficers appointed by tfie Durbar. A chain of dispensaries were 
opened in JifTcrent pans of the dry where yuaani medicine 
was dispensed free of charge, i f akim Nuniddin, the younger 
brother of Faketr Arizuddin, was appointed Ouef Medical 
Officer. 

Ran'jH Singh did not make any changes in the agriailturd 
system or land rci'cnue that liad prevailed since Mughal role, 
tvery village had a revenue collector (imiqaddjr?i) and t circle 
of villages ( tappih or tdiuqjb) was in the charge of a chaaJhn, 
In addition to these m o, there was the keeper of fiscal records, 
tlic qhiungo. llic officials were themselves proprietors tif land 
in their respective villages or circle and were compensated by 
reduction in revenue. 

Revenue was collected directly from the cultivator of the 
lamL llic amoutii atul njanner td payment varied but care 
wa.s taken that all the regular and inegtmr charges (e.g. 
of grass. Timber, fruit. Wgs, chicken, etc) to touring ofEcuds 
whidi went under the tide rrmtba {literally 'rubbish', or feudal 
dues in the forms of gifts on marriages or festivals to members 
of the royal family or the Rajahs)”never amoimtcd to more 
than half of the grrtss produce cakulatcd on the standing crop 
or after harvesr: if the revenue was paid in cash, the sum was 
calculatctt on the value of half the produce. The rate was not 
cousicicrcd extortionate and allowed the ogricultural com¬ 
munity to thrive. 

As jmportnnt as the right over land which was guaranteed 
to the actual cultivator was the ownership td wells. JKs a 
matter of fact, the tTU>^ reliable evidence of the ownership of 
land was the inscripiitm on a well (sonxtimes placed on the 
iradde to save it from muribtiun). The right to Jig a well was 
exclu-sively that of the culxU-aror. I he pruprieior who did not 
till the laud hiitwelf or through hired servants had tube content 
w-ith a nominal title. Tlic same applied to a jagir^r whose right 
to the revenue did not m any u’ay invest him with a title tti the 
land from which it was coUecied.* 

The system had worked well for many ceniuries and. Kanjit 
Singh sa w no reason to change it. 

*Frkii 4 Rtpert ni«nircJ l»V Sir A. Tempte <in the Juriundur Dm1\ PCi4j 
gf fViTmlwT^^. iSti. AJw Reraiite AdminictrAitni attiiEr ihe SiUii', 
Ijy S. K. Kiitb, to fkt fourvjl m/ tin I’uttli/i ttatutiiinf Soaitty, tgiS. 
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At rhe end af Rinitt Singii^s forty years of rule. The income 
of the Stale w-jts as follows: 


(.Revenue from the provinces of Lahore. 

Alaltan, Kashmir and Peshawar 
r, Nazaranas 
j. CustDins and Excise 
4 - Jagirs 


^ 7 S»y 7 ^ 74 * 

6,03,657 

13,31.634 

91,96,000 


1^85,89,031 


The ftgu^rc of ihrcc crore nipees sounds extremely modest 
cotlay. it should, however, be )K>rne in mind that ar the dme 
I tie pnee of the staple food, wheat, was foimccn annas per 
^und. In 1961 j( ductuaied between Rs 18 and :o per tmunti, 
i,e. more than twen^ timts as much. ^ 

’Within a ^otr rime Han jit Sitigh convinced the people of 
1-ahore md the nejgh1>fjunng distnocs ihat he did nor in lend to 
up a akh Kingdom but a Punjabi State in which the Mus¬ 
lin^ frindas and Sikhs would be wpial before the law and 
mjov the same privileges and dmics. He invited talented 
Mushms and Hindus to join his sendee and paid aaiiduous 
respect to their religious instmittons by prticjpaTtng in their 
cstivnttcs. At Dtiti^hra he went through the ritual of fhc 
wor^ip of ai^ like the Rajput warriors of old and arranged 
mock battles between his troofs ro commemorate the battle of 
R^ama against Rjvatia. At Ditijirall public buildinijs, mdudiiiE 
the palace, were Illuminated. During Holt, he went our among 
throngs and made merry, nfico m a manner ouitc unbecom* 
!u!^ monarch. On B^s^nt he paid hotoitge at the tomb of rhe 
Mml^ di™ .Madho Lil aod Hussain.* On Amavits and 
he jomciJ his co-rcJl^rnlsTS In batliincf Aniritsar or 
Tanuilann, 


With the affairs of Lahore seaka, Rtmjit Singh turned hh 
Pilthan colony to Kasnr* He ordered one of 
his omcers, Fareh Singh KaJianwaJa, ro bring Nizajimddin ro 


' Huh^ ximJ M:idhr> Lid wttt rRt) Safi MKti of Lahvre wHfisc itxachirEcilt 
to tfarJi firfitfr wjij die cdw of riiijj:h ^caflAit llicii'* cctnipiHed vmet a 

n*nib cUjrtc xo rise Giirricoi whxK it^ d«th ^nt^cmira m cc\t- 

^4«cU wttJi nf rh«r c^pcukkiRE. .Vltxdiii^, Hiariui ^nd Siklsi mv 

homage al tbii Aitmte. 
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book, l^hc Prtr ham met the advancing Lahore trtiops half¬ 
way. After a ^haq> engagement they withdrew behind the 
avails nf their ttHvn. In Sohan Lai's picturesque language: *IJkc 
3 umth, Ni^antuddin fdl upon the lamp nf the gloiy of the 
amiies^ burnt Itu; wings and having failed lo earn' on the open 
bacTic;^ became besieged/- If was a short siege, aa the 1-ahore 
trm^ succeeded in blowing up one of the gates and charging 
to. The Piitfians bid down arms, paid a heavy indemnity and 
agreed to recognize Elaniit Singn as their sovereign. Fateh 
Stngh Kjilianwala took three of Nizamnddin^s brothers os 
hostages to Lahore. 

Next came die turn of Sarmr Chand of ^ngra. The Rajput 
had anticipated trouble and took the offensive by coining down 
from the hilU and occupying iniiny viUages in the estates of 
Sada Kaur When Ranpr Singh turned up at Batub^ Ssusar 
Chand courage and withdrew his forces fnnii. the plains. 
Ran jit Singh ^occupied the villages taken by the Rajputs and 
in addition annexed sDriic of Sansar Oiand^s territory, includ¬ 
ing two prosperous roums, Nuruur and Naushera, which he 
gave to SaJa Kaur- He also gave her temcoty round Sujanpnr 
which he captured during this cantpiiign. 

On his wav back to Lahore; Ranjit Singh stopped at Tapn 
Taran to bathe in the sacred waters of tfic tank surrounding 
the temple. Fateh Singh Ahluwalia^ who had been invited 
carfier, joined him and in Full view of the hundreds of 
thou.san[b of peasants and Sartbrs who had congregated, Ranpt 
Singh and the Ahluwalia ejcchangcd turbans as a sv^mbolic 
gesture of haviuit bectnuc brothers in the faith hhSl}. 

Tliey signed a solemn plcdt^c that thereafter thdr friends and 
enerrucs would be common; that they wi>u]d visit each other 
M frequently as posable and in every conquest made by their 
ioifit efforts, Ran jit Singh would give at least one district to 
Fateh Singbr 

Fateh Ahluwalia made his first formal call on Raoiit 

Singh ^ few diiy^ brer. He ivas reccivetS in full durbar like^ a 
prince of royal blood with gun salutes. After the ccrcmonb} 
receptinn rhe tw'O pmcecdetl to the wc^trn regions and in- 
ducftl iMitslim landowners of Pindi Bliartain to ally themselves 
'^'ith the new Punjab State* 1 hey suhmiti^ anil paid rribuie in 
rhe ffrrm Ranjlr liked best: by giving him four 1 

n.p. yj. 
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thdr best breed of horses. The allies crossed the Riv'cr JJiduoi, 
Incorporated Dlianni-Puthohar (Rawalpindi and CampbcJlpur 
illsrricts) within the Punjab. Both these retri^-'! were given m’er 
to Fateh Singh. Flic next to be subdued was Jassa Singh Dtilixt 
of Chiniot, who had l>ccii an ally of the Bhangls and, m the 
words of Sohan Lai, 'had ntlscd hb head to the sky with pride 
and strayed from the path of obedience*.* Doinn kept the 
bessegers ar bay for two months ami onl)’ submirted when he 
was r»luced to dire straics. Rnnjir Singh admired his tenacity 
and took him into hb scrs'ice. 

While Ran|it Sintth and AhluwaJia were occupied in the 
north, Kizamiiddin Khan took advantage of flictr absence and 

S luodcred sonic villages near Lahore. Ranjir Singh hurried 
ack and made straight for Kasitr. Ni/amtiddin withdrew hb 
trtiops into the tornt, which he bad prepared for a long siege, 
f fcavy ™tis had m he brought from Lahore to pound the walls 
of the fort, ^^timminldin surrendered and was again p.trdoncd 
and allowed to hold his lief. 

Ran jit Singh was far more considerate in dealing with hb 
Muslim adversancs than he was with the Sikh or the I-ltndu, 
Mis treatment of the family of the ?Cawab of Multan was ATt 
another example of hb generosity in dealing with Ptinjahi 
Muslims. 

Since the Afghan incuraiims, Multan, a disrrler of the Ptin- 
fab, had begun to have closer adinmistraTivc affiliations with 
Kabul than with Lahore. It lutd ticcn taken by the Bhangi 
Sardani more than tmcc, bur their indiiference towards the 
welfare of the people had created a certain amount of ani- 
tfWijty towards the Sikhs and an aloofness from the sense tif 
Ptmjabt nationalism that W'as gathenog force in the rest of the 
province. Tbb was parttcukrly marked in the ease of the 
ruling class which, being Mtislini, found the alliance with the 
Afgluns more convenient than with the Sikhs, and had suc- 
cessMly ejected the Bhaiigis. Ranjh Singh was determined to 
reclaim Multan and early to rilo3 announced hb intention of 
bringing the cit)' wthin the countrs’ to which it l>elongcd, 
iVlmosi to a man hb Sardars ads^d him against undertaking 
the expedition. They felt that they were ooteqnipned to invest 
so powerful 0 fnrt, nor face a combination of hostiK tribes that 
the Nawab of .Multan w ould inevitably bring into rhe field 

* Odfifjrn* p. ^4. 
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ngainsT tb^ni. Nothings howisvcr^ rcstmtied tht uiTpctuous 
Rdnjit and he tiiarchcd our of Lahore at the head of his t3'oi>pSH 
Nawah .Muxaffar Khan had. as was antidpated, roused the 
Muslim pii^santry of die neighbouring diirriers tti come to his 
aid. They were, bowevert tui^iblc to wirhstand rhe Lahtine 
rroops* which entered rbe suburbs of Multan wit hout dilliculiy 
anti trained their artillery on the mud fort which stood in the 
hcan of the cifv. Miizuffiir KIliii thnu^t it discreet to make 
his Emission, paid an indemnity and agreed to send his 
i]uora of revenucss to Lahore instead of ro Kabul. ^ 

Ran jit Singii returned home in ttiuinph. The victory cele¬ 
brations were followed by festivities to marfc the engageiucnt 
of his three-year-old son and heir, Kharak Singh, to Ghana 
Kaur, the infant daughter of Jaimal Singh of the Kmshaya misL 
bor Ranjit Singh the event had personal significance. At one 
of the naurcb parties hls eye fell iiprm a young and attractive 
Muslim counesanE Mohinn., and he fell violently in Jove with 
her, A few days later the girl left the sordid atmosphere of a 
brotlicl to go to live in the royal harem. Mohran cnjoyctl 
Ronjit Singn^s confidence for many years, and the Maharajah 
liad a coin minted in her honour** Since she did not vel! hcrscif 
and was often seen in the Malurajah's enmoMy, many stories 
began tti be circulated of her influeticc on him. 


^Tfii Anr^Mi ^kM iG^rmcv tha mirromi if »u1 haFe hern 
isawd tit iniiuidoii of ihc entr^cf rht Emr [mli^ Com^fj which b<i#c 
th* fwniik nf Q^m Vkixjriji. Thjc» eniiEi hjvc tfic %ii>t at m pMCttcki 
thr iF^njjbi ptnAl f®f tfte find bring Monn. 



CHAPTHH IV 


THE TAKING OF AMRITSAR AND THE 
REORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY 

e*--3?^ 


Tut ftinjab’s second city, Amritsar, commercially 
oiorc^tniMnant than L^orc. ft was iht chief tradinv centre 
to Northem India, where caravans brought gt^s from 
CcntrjtJ Asia and exchanged than for the products of India, 
In its Tuirmw, winding streets were business houses nadifii* in 
aU comxivahk tinds of goods: silks, mudlits;, spices,’iea» 
hides, matchlocks and other kinds of arnnuiients. B^tise of 
the rich merchants, subsidiary trades such as rlioac of gold and 
silver smiths had grown up. Besides its riches, Amn^ar had 
^nenty in the eyes of the Sikhs, It was founded by the fourth 
Guru, Ram Das, and it was here that the fifth Gum. Arjun. 
had compiled their scripmre, the ‘Adi Gmnth'. and built the 
reticle in the centre of the sacred pool. Twice a year at least, 
all Sikhs who coulth ctunc to Amritsar to bathe in the pool 
and make their offerings ar the shrine. As far as the Sikhs were 
concerned, Amritsar was the most importoju cirv in the 
Anyone vi ho aspired to be the leader of the 'Sikhs and the 
Maharajah of the Punjab had i« take Amritsar to make good 
his title. 

Amritsar was divided between nearly a doKcn families otvn- 
ing (hfferent pam of the city. In each of the lociljtJcs these 
famUtes had built themselves tiny fortresses and they main- 
ratticd retinues of armed tax cciDcrtors who mulcted the traders 
and shopkeepers as often as thej' could. There w'ss conMant 
friction between the fax collectors of the different Sardnnt 
which often broke out into fighting in the streets. The dozens 
were thoroughly weary of thk stare of affairs and secretly 
approached Ranjii Singh to take over the city. Ranjir Singh's 
agents had already reported thiir there was Ijtrle likelihood td 
unity bctw'cen the Amritsar Sarikrs. The only family of any 
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real imporrance W4is thsu of the widow of the Bhangi Chief, 
who had drunk Himself to death at Bltasio four years car|icf» 
and her son Gurdit Siofh. ITiis wcinian^ Mai Sukhaiti wts in 
f^ci^tion of the fort of Govindgarb and supported by 
the njxcigarhia misi 

In rlie autumn of jfios widow Sukhan*^ rent collectors fell 
out amongst thcrustives in squee'^ing the wealthiest 

b:inkcr» Amor Mah who was compelled to move his bu^ness 
from her ^.one to another* Aronr Alai appealed to Ranjit Singh 

to restore order in the city. ^ r l 

The combined forces of Ran]it Singh. Sada Kiiiir and Fateh 
Singh Ahluwaiia encircled Amritsar. 1 he Sadars mounted 
cannon on iheir ciiy fortresses and decided to fight it out. Tfic 
Bhantri widow also prepircd to rcskr^ hoping that the Ramgar^ 
hks would come to h er rescue. Ran Jit Singh took the ci ty 
piccctttcah overwhelming the Sardars one after another^ The 
WTngarhias did nor appear; Mai Sukhan wj3 persuaded to 
surrender and to accept a pension for herself and her som^ 

The fort iff Govinugarh was a valuable acquisition^ With ii 
Ran fir acquired five big canntmT ineJudintj Alxtaii s massive 
Zam Zama, made fif copper and brajs^ wfiiek had caused h^voc 
amongst the nmlcsof the Marathas in the battle of Parupat. ITit 
Bhangis had Taken it from the Afghans and since then it had 
come to be known as the ki i^p^- 

Morc imporranr rhan the octpilsirion of the fort and rbe 
cannon u'as the acquisition of the services of n rctii-vrkable 
soldier. Akali Phuk Singh. This man belonged to the militant 
order of the Nihangs" (also caked Akalis). who liad since the 
da\-s of Guru Govind Singh fonned the suicide squads of the 


^ It icfvkc in i™m- of nul ificr hu dnth. faced the 

Enctiih in ihc Ausli^^kh wifi- Thmafn^ li ^ jirid pM tm i 

^mn\ in Uhm?* msb m«. Ir ha b«« imE«rtjlLted by Kipling « 

*The C^”fii Kiha™ n Pertim tnowiPn* Tlic of Jer brcime v«v 

j«>|fiilar itwiny the Sikta. llie NiHjii|0. d«i tiwwTi « AfctlH. hlac iria 
!icaic«tc their liv« to JcrfM of ih^ 1 he o^r Jc 

|Sri™j kM a « pl begg^r^ ontonina ht tht ^tinci h^H 

l«i coiHtimc NVveirhcka. i^y an 

vmifwi Gcrviaw' J>c>n OtimoTc wjili tpccch NlJ af bnggjdacio. A 
>Jthing dtwihc* hhfistlf !■ or ^ an ^ 

her ihftam ht aiincHUEica rfwf h« n ^ ^ivqufir (he ^r< .if ^ituu- ^ 

"ffivr nmim m . KuT. >>«tb i* ‘•imply' *1 order to mtuth Q«arw food like 
5 ^ is almonil*-;«(«.««, ‘fieca nf > thillw. 'i qttwolMittw <iiw. A 
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■olMkreT,™iMT territnrics bjt, 
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scpovsL ITie Sikhs were horsemen and considered fighting on 
foot Wncith thciT dignity. llTic hnslness of nwchifig in step 
seemed to them angularly sillvt fuq^t-i^luhoan, the bkxidy 
fixers b-tllct, sneered the Sardars. t hey claimed with smtie 
justificatinn that if was the Ktiali^ cavalier with his niarchltKk 
Emd speaft filghTing as a one-man army on his own^ who had 
won all rite battles and iustifictl the sobriquet rara IM (equal 
m a hundred and twenn^-five thou^nd men). What could tlie 
contemptible little Hindustanis drilifd like automatntis tc^eh 
the Khaka? (liutjit Singh was not mipres^d by the boasting, 
lie pruiniscd better tcniis to young ninfabb who joined ^ 
new infantry hattaliona and ’who agreed ro he trained by 
HindusTsmi and Eurasia drill masters, i b waidied them being 
nut thrmurh rJieir paces even" morning and evening and gave 
thern and their mcnttirs handsome rewards^ At tiic end or nine 
months^ riijortm rmining Raiijit s new army was bom. 
the most prominent part of the parades and m^k battles which 
took place during the Diasschra celebrations iti tltc autuiurt of 
1 803. 

After Du^hta began the campaigning season- 

Ran jit Siag*]! sent emissaries co rbc independent principiibrl^ 
of the nrtnince to invite them to declare their allegiance m the 
goventnieni of the Puniab. (Some of thcni had conriniied to 
attach ihenaclvw to Afghanisran, or pretended to do m in 
order to avoid paying revenue to the Uhorc IJarkir.) 
Atntmest those who contcmpmouslv mmed dow-n Ranjsts 
Miviracion ^'as Ahmed Khan Sial, who owned the terntones 
arfMind Jhani?. He wivu also the i^uriab's best breeder of horiics. 

Ran jit Singh led his new tr(M»f>s against J hang Ahm^ Khan, 
who had crdisicd hrsja nuratiers of mercenaries from the ucigb- 
U^uring tribes, appeared in the field at the head of a fonmdabk 
host. The battle cornnienccd with a cannonade from either 
side. \\'‘hcti their gunpowder was exhaustcsi the Sial hcifscmcn 
eharecd Raojlt's infatitty battalions withstood the fierce <m- 
sbughts and once the enemy cavaln* had spent itself mo vet! to 
the counter'arrack. The Sbls broke their ranks and galloped 
to «ifen’ behind the walls of their fonress rotro, Ranfit’s 
elephants crashed through the gates and conipcHcd die citadel 
to lay down arms. Ahmed Klian slipped through the cordon 
and tied to Miiltan. It took him some titne to appreciate that 
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niarch^ tmn^uyTe and maritsrnip. if dirt^^rSe^ 
the officer responsible by reducing his rank and levying Wvy 
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6 ncK Bur his usual method was to encourage men by reward 
rather than to threaten them with penalties. He made it a 
point to spend three to four hours of his day watching Kis 
troops at parade an J never did a day go by when he dia not 
reward a gunner or a cavalier for gocKi performance. And since 
he invari^ly accompanied hts amiics to battle, Ite was always 
on the lookout for acts of bravety which he rewarded, whh 
handsome'gnm;; of land and penaons. 


CIlAFTEH V 


HIE ENGLISH AND THE MARATHAS 
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rMht five ycare following R^jif Siogh*s capture of Lihore 
and assuiu^ption of the tiric of Afab^jflh ofrhe PUnitb rW 
^mation un Im easrem fronner changed 
rile powers to be rcekonchtf wirh 

S;'Fn^S, wr' 

fS5fS£?IS£HI£1 

^ pron,« of ^soBnee or «hi, flonorino fi- 

5;.““™" 'Ik gpvcramtriii of chc ooiiniri- liz 

SnrU i ’ ‘ «Thcnt« Thromh Bhaff 

mcnis 10 the English when their auent, Aleer Yusuf called 

o^ 7 h?Fsr!sifo“h'' fwh 

ow V^','' "^'“' '"'i: “f™"™ "» '"Mraintv 

user me pitifab, Biir he also knew that if he refused to JmI 

ta ilv^S?* enemies within die Sraic would L*. 

«inl^ make eontaers with them with the obiecr of brcabn« 
h« insecure hob on the coinirrj'. Run;it $ ngh dr^^S 

Zaman. In a W to Coriins. he explained hk ptdrbn w^h 

^ ^ji flf \hrch iw i^t>^ 

* SCi^of Angus id, tBbi. 
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unmuat candour. *Btiag Singh accfnitipaiticd Vakeels cm rhc 
parr of Pciron, SshilT Sinsh (of PariaLi) and Louis (a sub¬ 
ordinate qf Perron^-of wfutm more later), arc arrived here 
u'irh presents for me. Tliev have nropuscil t» me to enrer into 

terms of aitiiiy and frieud^p wim Perron_As Bhag Singh 

is under many obiigaiions to Perron, he is set to gain me by 
cverip’ niode of persuasion, urging ar the same rime the great 
desire of the gencraJ to have a meeting witli me. ftt hntt 
although my mendsitip for the Goixmor-Gcncral and you 
is great bevond the possibility tif what I can feel towards 
anybody cfsc, yet f must preserve appearances on this occa¬ 
sion in consideration of whar is due me to the svill of mv 
uncle.' 

The Frenchman's dreams of creating a PerronLstan in the 
Punjab had a mde awakenittg. At first his subordinate, M, 
Louis, mulcted the chiefs of \falwa and bdwvcd with dis- 
courtcs%* towards them. Perron had Louis arrested atid repri- 
mandeU. He had scarcely rehabilitated himself with the .Mal- 
vi'ais when his master, the Sclndia. recalled him from the Punjab 
to help fight rhe British. Luck was againsr the .Marathas and 
they suffered a series of defeats, Wiih the setting of the Scin- 
dian stm. set the hopes of Perron and he faded our of the liitlian 
scene. The English became masters <tf Delhi and Agni. as well 
as of the petson of the Alugbal Emperor. TTiey also came a 
«cp closer to Ran jit: all rhat separated tliem was die remain¬ 
ing Maratha chief, J-owant Rao llulkar, and the Sikb chiefs 
of Malwa. 

Within tw'o ycat^ of the defeat of ScindU, HoIVar clashed 
with the English. Plolkar failed to follow up his early success 
and let the initiative pass to the British commander. Lord f.4kc, 
who indicted a cmshijig defeat on him at Deeg. Hollcar and 
bis Rohilla confederate, Amir Khan, fled for hcFp to the Sikhs 
ami spent i^veral munrhs ar Patiala trying to get the chiefs of 
Mahva to join them. Holkar also invited rhe Afghans to rc- 
invade India. When Lord Lake resumed his pursuit. Holkar 
and Amir Khan crossed the Siidej and arrived at .Amrirsar. 
Lake came up to the Beas, Binh Holkar and T..ake sent cniis- 
sarics to RanjiE Singh, who W'as then at Multan. 

Ran jit Singh rcaltJied the graviry of the situation and sent 
word to all his principal Sardats to join him at -Amritsar lo give 
him cottasel. 
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Si^ cofisiaing of the leading 

Sikh chiefs and djpiit^cs ^vas called. Both sides of the eJe 

riSkira^V*^ ^^ «ne side there were the refugees, 
Jolknr and Amir K.Kan, who had sougfit shelter and it was a 

I^f*1n a the lhip;ahjs to protect them. Holkar 

ha<l,in addiuoi^ ingntfmtcd himself witK the Sikhs l>v pasdne 

Kbraher md rJii only hope of the 

naricins unth the Afefuns.) On the other side is-ere the Encfish 
d^ndmg that Ran,« Singh e.tpci Holhar from the Punjab 

h^ino V An^Jo-Marnrha eonihet 

being ort^ded to his domams, Tlie posirion that Lord Lake 

««? - ^r *l‘”tbt m anyone's mind that rhe English demand 
was no idle threat. 1 o urge His point of view. Lake had sent 
Bhag Singh of Jind to Aniritsir. . ™u «ni 

jtttpcctcd Holbr's Europeanized troops and 

hf 1 fl 1 kT‘ however, understand why rhev 

bd fled before Lake; instead of embarrassing Holkar with 
JJ.tt’twtSf he decided to see things for himself. He 
di^i^ hnnsclf as a common soldier and svlth a band of 
i^ed retainers visited Lake s encampment and spent the dav 
watching fus Indian sepoy-s and Kngl 4 soldiers Si parade. In 

' n-*’" commander's rent and 

hetrayed him jmd he 

^pgmz^ W liflt^cl littM^ten the Sikh and the English- 
at this mectnig* is not known, but Ranrh Singh remmed 
n Amritsar convinced rhar the British were too%trong for 
Holkar, and perhaps even strongtr than Holkar and Im own 
fotcescondsmed. 

Rantit Singh's kw rcsorr was to his Gum. He went to the 
temple and prayed for guidance. He took two dips of paper 
and had the name of Lake svntten on one, of Holkar on the 

^ SCr<> uf 14, Tn a diipuctl l^kc wrore* 'I 

niiki troro JtuI fnrcj'^iT. milei frrnn LuiTlinna. 
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Other, folded them And pbced them before the Holy Grantlt. 
After a sltort prayer, he picked up one of the sli(« and opened 
it. It liorie the name of Lake, 

RanJj'r Singh fintdy refused to Uc drawn Into the Anglo- 
Maratha oonrttct and began to mediate for a settlement. Foitu- 
nsrejy for him Lord WclJcsiey, the Brittsli Govemor^GcncmJ, 
who had pursued an aggr^vc policy against the Marathos, 
Was replaced by Cornwallis, who was given specihe instnic- 
tioas not 10 engage in nitirc utits or make any rdrrher anneia'' 
tioRS. Tlie orders from Londun were to allow Holkar to 
resume his posscsiaonii. Raitjit's mediatiem was conscqncntty 
successful, The Ataraihas and RoHdlas reemssed the Sutlej and 
disaprared from the Punjab's horizon for ever. I’he British 
now became the stile power of mbstarice in the east and only 
the loose conglomcmtion of (he Malwa chiefs remained 
between them and Ran]it Singh. 

IfoJkar and Ranjir sized up each other’s character in the 
short period of their association. When Holkar discovered 
that despite his sermons on pitnotism and Hindu-Sikh unitv. 
Ran jit Singh bad sent his uncle, and Fateh iungh .‘Vlduwalia, to 
treat «'itb the Lrtgltsli, he said tatiiuingly: ‘From the boun¬ 
daries of the Deccan to the ouiddns'of rhe Punjab 1 have 
searched for a man of courage and vaJiiur to join me in my 
battles ,,. bur the more I searched, the more 1 found he was 
elusive, I'hcre is nathiug in the world except man, but the 
real one is wanting/ Elan jit Singh's comment on the double* 
dealing of Holkar was as brief and blunt as one nilghr expect 
of a Putijabi peasant. Hulkar, he Slid, was a pucej Baramsatii, 
an absolute bastard, 

The Treaty of Lahnre was signed on January t, itiort, by 
Ranjit Singh and Fatelj Stiigh .^hluwalk with the Brirish. The 
Sikh sgnatoriea agrceil tn "‘cauje Jaswant Rao Holkar to rc- 
nini'c with his army m the distance of jo kos frmn Amritsar 
immediately, and will never herrafrer hold «tiy funher eon- 
necrifin with him or aid or lomit him with tmops. or in any 
other manner whaterer*. In rerum, the tnejish promised that 
(heir armies would not enter the aforesaid chiefs* tcmrotiis 
nor form any plans for seizing their possessions or property, 

The strain of the preceding momhs stfccted Ranjit Singh’s 
healtL White bathing at the temple of Sri K.jtasji in the alt 
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at KKcw-ra, where he had gooc for rest, he caught a 
chill whii^ developed into a fe\'er,lt was sc^'cral weeks f^forc 
tie could even stand on his feet. He was brought back lo l^iho^ 
tn a pohmqutn and on the doctor’s advice stayed in tftc Mughal 
garden at Shalamar, a few miles beycaid the city walls to the 
ca.fl. During this convalescence, he had the canal which sup¬ 
plied water to the garden reopened and the fountains and 
water-channels cleansed. New fniit trees and flower beds 
were laid out, Ranjic Singh spent manv days aniangst flowers 
and the planng fountains till his health wHs fully restored. 

‘IVhy do they call this beautiful garden Slialamar?* he asked 
one of his ctiurnets, 

‘Because, O Noble One, the Persian word Shatcumr means 
“picaung to the bearr”,*- 

' Bur this is the Punjab, nor Persia,' caclaimed Ranjit. *I(i 
Punjabi, the word ShUamar meana rlic "killer-nf-love” and in 
this garden love ts kindled, not kilted. l.ct it hereafter be called 
Sholabagh, the garden of the beloved/ 

Shalamar, or Shatabagb as he liked ro call it. became Ran jit's 
favourite resort outside the city. It was the scene of many 
plnsant meeting? and a pbcc «f enrerntinmenr for tlwim* 
guished vhUors. He often repaired m it to curape the h<n and 
malodorous va|Kmis of Lahore. Here wine Bowed like the 
water of the fountains and the tinkle of dancers' belU was 
heard dll rhe late hours of the night. 


CHAPTEIl VI 


THE PROI'ESSION OF A SOLDIER 


ppLLOw cbe profess^ian of a soldier and do not indulge in 
any pleasure or atiiuscnient but that of endeavouring to extend 
my corujacsts^’ wtoic Ran jit Sitigh in a letter in July 1805' 
introducing himself to Mr Seton, the new British Resident at 
DcJhL The next three years fully proved his contention for 
rarely were his feet out of the stirrup, 

Imntcdiaidy after the danger of the Maracha-Bntkh coti^ 
diet in the Punjab %vis over, the chiefs of Malwa resumed 
their favourite pastime of bickering and intriguing. All at once 
t petty squabble developed into a Tnajorcrisis which threatened 
10 con^ialsc the whole of the South-Eastern Punjab, The bone 
of contention was an insignificant harnlcc called Daladi on the 
border sapararing Nabha^ territories from chose of Patialit. In 
the squabble for possession of this hamlet an agent of Patiala 
was murdered. Rioting Hared up all over Malwa. Jind sup¬ 
ported Nabha^ Thanesar and Kvthal lined up behind I^tiala, 
In one of the skirmishes the Chief of Thanesar was killed; 
Patiala avenged the death of his suppmer by inflicting a 
bloody defeat on Nabha, Then both parties approached Ranjh 
Singh to arbirrate bcrtveen them. Ranjir decided that iliis was 
a good opportunity to extend bis suzerainty over Malwa and 
consolidate his hold on the estate-holders that lay on the route. 
He crossetl the Sutlej with an army of 10,coo men. On the 
way tn Patiab he pa^d through the territories of the Fyzulla- 
puria mis!, the Sodhls of Raiiarpur, the Datlewalb niisl and 
through the prosperous towns of Ludhiana and Jamaon. 
Everywhere itic chiefs paid him tribute in cash, cannon, notses 
and elephants. 

At Mtiala the chiefs of Malwa awaited Ran jit Singh, 
But Sahib Singh of Pitiala had second thoughts about the 

SS’a, j6&Sf|> 5t»DfScj)i£]iiber 14. |K). 
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wisdom of having invited Kan fit and, nor knowing what to do 
in the sicuiiicin, simply locked himsctf up in his fort. A couple 
of rounds of cannon fire reminded him of bis duty os a bust 
and he came out to welcome his guest, TJicrcafier Ran jit was 
lavishly entertaiticJ and assured by the Maiwa chiefs that they 
lookc J upon him as the Maharajah of all the Punjab,' 

Ran)ii Smgh's verdict on the incident in the v illag e of Dabdi 
was TO cJEoneratc Joswaot Singh of Nabha from responsibility 
for the murder of the Patiala agent. He compensated Patiala by 
gisdng him three large-sized towns—Bassi, Talwandt and 
Jagraon with thtar ncij^bouring viltagcs. ‘file tiajali of Jind 
was given Ludtmna and Fateh Singh x-Miluwalia got many 
villa^. The meeting broke up with further protestations of 
loyalty to Ran) it Sin^. 

On his way back to Lahore, Ranjit spent some days in the 
jungles near Jollundur hunting tiger ond wild boar. While he 
was cnga|red in the chase Fateh (Jhand, brother of his one-time 
enemy, Sansar Chand, approached him for help against the 
Gurkhas who had occupied the hilt tract between Jammu 
and the Suitci and had besieged the fort of Kungra. Ratijit 
Singh had no love for Sansor Chand, who had once allied him¬ 
self with the Afghans and twice invaded the plains of the 
Punjab. Nevertheless he realized that if the Gurkhas succeeded 
in taking Kangr^ their power in the north would become 
fomiidablc. Ranjir Singh agreed to help the Rajputs and 
marched his army towards the Himalavas. The Gurkha Com¬ 
mander, Amar Singh Tbapa, heard of his approach and sent 

* A newdetwr from PaeUla <bud Xnr^mher 4, iSod 1SG7 of NoTpmbw 17, 
''like iTieedn^ tlie chief* mak pUti? <m a liAiUt 
wiib prerAutionjE i>n bwh tid^ Grtm frtjpcct was iKjitJ Co Rm\k 
SitKib tii4 ru 'JuM-inc tNaiihi) hi& icteu loWriii 

me hi very c^tnordlnsry ciuLuner.'" Singh '^Hc k yuur 

ikl crjf you ipt m itpt I have only crLmte to *cn|c yotjr 
ItajA SflhLb ittttgH 0bstfv«J: "Ff you hiiJ cuoirdcTcfl tiK it% the iujukt light 
» Bhsg Sin^ s|iniSi und Juwaitt Singh yrru woubl tm have n^ird ur ntts fo 
funuuiiyi'^ Kiiijit refflicd: ^Ihii riMik pkee itf the requm of ytnox Iti rvhrf 
and untie-, othcrvrisd j c^niider you gotatcr ihan iimelf-" bahib 
"J mil >Tiuci-" Bhm Lil Smgb Mid to Rui}^Lt Sbgh- '‘Yiju arc tjte 

diic^ mil diE hghE of «ur tribe. Now thdr irv emm rnto thn co<iintiy 
you u-iLI 4ci AccoiUiiig to yOUT f iiTHines md cjcelknee-^^' S^b Singh di3 
tint gcr pd of hi* nifptdimj^ Fhc newslettcT giiea on m ny\ 'After thk 
Sidtih Soni'h in tiuovriWion whFi the Rmce md lUnjk ^gh k A 
viMahC 
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of goodwill with offers of money if Ranjjir Singh 
would Slay neutral. Ranjit Singh was amdoiis to see that: the 
po\«'erful fort of Kangra did not fall ioio the hands of the 
Gurkhas and spumed their overturts. 

Ranjit Singh pitched his camp at Jwakmukhi—the town 
celebrated for its volcanic mountain whose dame was an 
obiect of veneration to millions of liindus, HLs troops moved 
on to the relief of Kangra. 

The Gurkhas had been rired our by months of siege. With 
the onset of summer, an epdctnic of cholera had broken out in 
their ranks. Fatigue and disease left them wnth no stomach to 
fight a fresh adversaty. Amar Singh TTiapa abandoned the 
siege and retired to Mandt Suker, swearing vengeance on 
Ranjit Singh. 

Sansar Chand came to Jwakinukhi to thank and pay tribute 
to Ranjit Singh, 

Rajtjit Singh was still in the hills when he received news of 
the birth of twin sons to bis first wife, Mehiab Kaur. There was 
rejoicing in the royal camp. When Ranjit Singh returned to 
L^ore he gave away large sums in charity and the city was 
illuminated for sevend nights. The young princes were given 
the names of Shcr Singh and Tara Smgh, 

Ranjit Singh had not been a tong time m his capital whitii he 
was called upon to take action ftEainst the Pathans of Kasur. 
Nizamuddin, who had been dented twice by the Durbar 

• !\f<w Erijj^lnti mA .^fllslnn lumniuu hive ttmd rhat these cliililmi wrtr 
ntre borne ^ Mchtsb Kiur but wejt taVen from womai of nicniil clas^ 
nfifl iJiE tn^ffnee of hec (nn^hcr pasMiJ off af htr* by Ranfii. They aha 
fhiit Singli diJ not beJievt tb? iimi fo be ha uid hitil ifcry Lhtle 

m do wieft rheui- Both fhese siaitnirfitt are Whfll gflVc riic m the 

(kWOiioai of lUnjie i itninetf rebiinia Kaitt 

ajiif het ijifithtr* Sada uur, Mchtm^b Knat ifurnt « lot of |icr tirrsc at her 
^hcr^i hijincH Rwjit a*w little of Tbe r^p princes far «jnie %'etr* md \h^ 
em bnni Kh4ir«k Shigh Tetnuned the fR-Wkunw, IV'htri Sada Kaur fell frofti 
power vnl ifie prines etunc fo my ipinbii their ferhtr, Khunk Sttigh and hii 
Tont^r gave currency to the ^n«dp jit order eo ixhmtcjiu:c ^^\v pwlbilky vif 
E^jit isrefering Slier Singh, who wai fait Itecitmiirg the fathcr'i fieotrnTt 
(KJunJc Sir^h wrote an much in « perfoaal letter he lefit to the 
t5oeefmir-GentraL> 

Q mnje caaly iruimtAted thiin prrov«|^^r diapr^jt-eiL Uue U the 
firhuri artkude on be taken m any Mlcarion of the fam, k is qurte clear 
chat Ranjit Sii^h believed [he chllffrcn virzrt hh and Mebtib KaufY Coiirt 
htAoriiSB hirt a lor to ay of Ranjit "a jav at the hirrii *f hit acmi and the 
jubilardoni in die caiti|i. 
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Troops, dc,i(L His brother, KurubuJJiti Khan, bad takEii 
Kis pbcc and was apparently cog^r to aim anotlicr blow at 
Ranjit. He enlisted a lat^ number of Ghauts, fonilied Kasar 
and stocked the fan with pro^i'isiDns to oatlasc a pmlonned 
siege. He persuaded MnzalTar Khan of iMtilmn to supply mm 
wiih ctainra soldiers and material. Itanjit Singh sent lus rmsted 
adviser, Fakecr AKiaiuidin, to tell the Pathan that the da^s of 
relimous crusades s^ cre over and be should coodnuc faithful 
to ine Punjab Govemmenr. Kumbuddin dismissod Amuddin 
uith the taunt that, since the Fakecr ate the salt of the infidel, 
he was unwonhy of atrendon, 

Ratijii Singh led bis army himself. To ^vc the Ghazis a 
taste of their own kind of religious fanaticism, he had Akali 
Phub Singh bring along hb band of desperado Ni hangs. 

The battle commenced on the morning of Febrnary to, 
1807, with a clash between the Ghazis and the Nihang^^—the 
.Muslim crusaders versus the Sikhs. The Nihangs drove the 
Ghazis behind their stockades. The amtlciy took over. For 
one month Sikh guns fired on the walls of the Kasur fort 
without making any impresaion. One night Sikh miners nio- 
ncUed their way to the base tif the western bastiem and pbeed 
a heavy charge of gunpowder under it. It was fired in the 
early hours of the morning and tore a brffc gap in the walls. 
Phula Sing's Nihangs charged rhrough the breach and captured 
the citadel. Rutubuddin was arrested while nying to esca}te 
and braught before Ran jit Singh. 

Ran jit Singh showed the magnanimitj' which so much con¬ 
tributed to his success as a leader of men. He foigot Kutu- 
buddins tirades against the Sikh infidels, hb household s 
treacherous conduct over the years and their repeated atTcmpis 
to overthrow the Lahore Diirbar. Kntubuddin was not only 
forgiven but given a handsome jagir across the Sutlej at 
.Mam dot. 

Ranjit Singh did not want to leave Muzaffar Khan ttn- 
punished for hb shore in the Kasurians’ defiance of authority; 
from Kasur the army was orJeml to proceed srmthwards to 
Multan. Muzaifar Khan tried to interest his Mudim neighbours 
in hb plight but no one was willing to give anything more than 
good advice. WTien the Durbar titjops entered the city, he 
subniirtcd and (>aid Rs jo,oou/- as penalty for hb indiscreet 
assistance to Kutubuddin, 
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Raft Jit StngJ) ixrttmcd front AtuJtan lo find an invitarlon to 
visit Pafiab awaiting Kiiti. This wus from Sahih Singh's wife, 
Afl5 Kaur, asking for his good offices to settle her dispute with 
her hosband. She wanrea her son, Karam Singh, to take over 
the administration of the State in the lifetime of the father— 
svhicJi Sahib Singh had natnraJJy resented. Ranilt Singh pro* 
cceded TO Patiala at the head of 3 targe army. Tlic Chie^ of 
Malwa once more acknowledged his siiaerainry Uv paying him 
rrihuie in cash and by giving eLtpeosive pcsents, Jiatt}ir Smgli's 
verdict w'as a careful Cimipromisc: Sahib Singh wss to con- 
tiiiuc as M^tarajah af long as he lived; his son, Karam Singh, 
was to receive a jamr of Rs 50,000 a year. Both parties accepted 
the [udgmmt anif pid the 'ariritration Fee’: the Rajah gave 
Rs 70,000 in precious stones; the Maharanee, a brass cannon. 
.'Vpmngst the others who waited on Ranjit Stnirh and paid 
tribute were the chiefs i>f K^^Thal, Shahabad, Shahpur and 
Ambala. 

On his way back to Lahore, Ranjir Singh orderei! the siege of 
Naraingarii, a town in the domain of the Rajah of Sirtnoor, 
who had refused to acknowledge the Government of Lahore, 
The Rajah put up a surprisingly stout rcastmci-. Ran jit Singh’s 
favourite officer, Fateh Sn^ Italianwaib, who ted a rash 
filial attack, and two other senior olEccrs were killr^i. 
Narjungarh was taken after heavy loss bur witliour the Rnijah 
of Sirtnoor, who was able Tt> get away to the hilliL 

Ranjit Singh coniinuctl on Itis hometyarJ march thrmiEth 
Vaushcra, Aloritida and Bahlolpur. On the way he heard of the 
death of another of his companions, Tara Singh Ghetia, head 
^f Dallewalin. mis!, who Jiad acc^impanied him to F^riak. 
Ranjit rarraecd his footsteps in otfer his ct>tuif>Jcnees. He fused 
a pensimi for the widow and the deceased’s family and incur- 
ptiraicd the Dal lewa Ik’s forces in the State Anny. The estates, 
which were wt»nh over 7 lakhs a year in revenue, extending 
overtime towns of R;ihon, Nakodarand .Nnushcra, were merged 
with the Durbar. 

ITic administration of the Dallewalia estates was entrusted 
to Diwan Mohkani Lhand, who had joined Ran jit’s service 
earlier thar year. ‘Hie Oiwan had served with the Bhanghts, 
twice fmight apainst the Durbar troops and had ittipressed 
R.anjit Sin^ with his knowledge of miUtarv Mraicgy. Ranjir 
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Singh offered him the rank of Conunandcr of Cavalry and 
Infantry and sent him against the Rajput chiefcdn$ of the 
nonh-<»srcrn Himaiavas. Wjthm a few months the Diwan 
reduced Paihankote, Jasrora, Chamba and Basohli He advised 
the Maharajah to hold a durbar suni formally iitvcst the chief¬ 
tains with robes of honour. Hits was a clever move* a$ refusal 
to attend would indicate rejccttuii of the DtirbarV sovereignty. 

Invitations were sent to princes and estate holders, and those 
who responded were invested with robes of honour and con- 
hrmed in their possessions. After the cercinonial durbar was 
over, Ranjk Singh and Fateh Singh Ahluwalb set out against 
the fesv chiefs who had ignored the tttvitations. Sialkot was 
captured after a three-day slegCi Alchnur submitted without a 
6gnt; the Biiangi of Guferat had to get Sahib Singh Bedi to 
intercede on his behalf before he was forgiven^ the Kanhayas, 
whose dauglifcr was «ipgcd to many the heir-apparent, were 
let nif with a light tribute and the attachment of a part of their 
estate. The last conquest of the year was the fort of Sheik- 
hupum, the only one of the three major forts of the Punjab 
which w'as in hostile hands^ its reduction was of the utmost 
imj^rtance as It was only twenty miles from the capital 

Two years of ceaseless campaigning adiled many new terri¬ 
tories to the Durbar, llicir administration had to be nrganiacd 
and the finances of the State put in order. UlI then. Ran jit's 
finances had been managed by the banking house owned by 
Rama Nand of Amritsar. Ranjit Kngh took into his empInV'- 
ment Diwon Rhawani Djs, who had been an accountant in the 
service of Shah Zaman. Bhawani Das opened a chain of govern¬ 
ment treasuries in the big cities and introduced a proper 
tystem of accounting. He was, however, more able than 
honest, and had on several occasions to be reprimanded. 'His 
hunchback was full of mischief,' wrote Sohan Lai. 

The size of the Maharajah's household and S’isirofi ro the 
Court had also increased enonnnuslv and neexssirared the 
appDtntincnt of a Royal Chamberlain. *rhe Ala Kara jah's choice 
fell on a handsome Brahmin youth from Meerut called IChijshal 
Chand, w'ho had enlisted as a commoii soldier. Khushal Chand 
was promoted to the rank of Icinadjr in the palace bodyipurJ, 
and then appointed deorbidjr —keeper of the royal palace. 
This post W'as of considerable tmportancc, since anvonc who 
wanted a persona] interview with the Maharajah had first to 
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approach the keeper of the deorhL It gave the mciitabent 
poiittca] Mwer as well as a handsome iocoinc from presents. 
Khtishal Chand accepted the Sikh faith and came thereafter to 
Im kno^^Ti as Jeoiadar Kho^ial Singh. He introduced rwo rels'- 
tions of his to the Cbiuxi a nepheWt Tej Singh (who, after 
Ran)it SinghV death, played a treacherous rdte as antler 
of the Sikh aimles in the firstjA^loSikh war), and a younger 
hrothcT, Rant Qiand—renamed Jwm Singh after conversion to 
Stkhisn. TTijs family of Brahmins exerted a baleful influence 
on the C^rt, ft was one of the rare instances of Raojit Singh 
misjudging the tjuality of the men he employed. 
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FRIENDS AND RIVERS 


IN' rbe decade that Ranjit Singh had been Mahar4)ah of the 
Punjab the siruation on the frontier had changed eonaidcrably 
and some of the dangers that had ihrcatencd his Idngdmn had 
been resolved* The Afghans were bu^ quarrelling amnni; 
rhcinitcJvcs, The Rajputs of the norrh and the Gurkhas had 
cancelled each other out and wxre no longer in a position to 
challcti» Ran jit's supremacy in the Punjab Kills* 1110 Mara- 
rhas. who had accoonred for George Thomas* had in their turn 
been accounred for by the English. The tinJv C-vfcmaJ power of 
consequence that remained were the Engtrsh, who were now 
masters of the whole of India except Sindh and the Punjab. 

Ran jit Singh had consolidated his htild over much of the 
Punjab mmh of the river Sutlej. He hid ciimtnaicd the 
Parhans of Kasur, taken tribute Imm the chiefs of Multan and 
North-Western Punjab, and had merged the six mlsk occupy¬ 
ing territories in this region in the State of Lahore. All that 
remaned to make an indepetidem and unified State of the 
Punjab a rcalit)'' was to incorporate the remaining six niisis 
holding lands bcrwccri the Sutlej and the Jumna, The two 
major problems at the end of the first ten years of his rule w'cre 
the need to define the frontiers with the British and to inrcgrfitc 
the Cis-Sutlcj chiefs in the Punjabi State. 

Ranjir Singh had already crossed the Sutlej on two occa¬ 
sions and been acclaimed as the sovereign of the Punjab; with 
spontaneous enthusiasm by the populace, with some reluctance 
by the rajnhs. Even the brier had submirted to his orders and 
pit! him tributes as they would to an overlord. His suzerainty 
over Malwa was an accomplished fact in all but title. The only 
thing that rciuiincd was for the EngUdi on the eastern side of 
the Cis-Sutlcj States! to give legal rccognitiuii to a state of alf airs 
that in fact existed. 
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TTic only wmlt poinr in Raojit's claim to sovcrd^u- over 
Malwa was that in 1805, when LorJ Lake ha<f chased ^^^Tlka^ 
acres the pkiiis of Eastern Punjab. Ranjit^ fearing rhiit rhe 
English Commnmicr would not (itilv dcsiroy ilic .Marathas hut 
might also invade his territorj*, had suggesred the river Sutlej 
as rhe lifitinciary berween the two kingtloms. Bat neither Lake 
nor the Gnvemor-Gcneral ha*1 taken any notice of this sne- 
gesrion. Their sole object w-as the annihiiarion of the iMatathas. 
Once that was achieved the Board of Directors of the East 
India Company, wliich had tK'cn brought ro the verge of hank- 
roptc)'' by the ALimtha campaigns, gave strict insfnjctlons to 
their ofhccrs not to involve tbcrn-sclves in any more wars and 
to consider the river Jumna as the western estremitv of 
English possessions in India. 

In the three years berween iSoj (when the Maratha cam- 
paipt enilcd) and 1808 mutiJi water had Bowed tbwn the Sutlej 
and the Jumna. Ran jit Singh had resumed his ctaim to be 
sovereign of the Sikhs and the Punj.ab anil twice substatitiatcd 
his title as far as rlie Malwa States were concerned without a 
word of prorcsi from the English. But in fhe tiircc years the 
bjijrf India Company hud refilled its coiFers and was ready for 
more adventures, 

Ranjit Singh's action in taking over tlie Territories of Taro 
Singh Gheba. who liad died in tSoj, had caused alirm amongst 
the Mnivv'a Chiefs. It was taken as concrete proof, if proof were 
needed, that he meant to reduce ihc chiefs to the position of 

f easioners. Soon after the exprojiriatioiii of Ghebu's estates, 
Itihkam Chand crossed rhe Sutlej and, with more iteal than 
discretion, proceeded to take Anandpur-iMakliowal and 
\yTi3dni fnear Fannjsepore), along with fifteen neighbouring 
viibgts. Apprehensinn turned to pnic and the Malwa Sardai^ 
fumed to the only power whiclj could preserve them and 
their families in their palaces and privileges—the English. The 
simarion took a sudden and uticxpectcd' turn in th^ favour. 
The cvctitB that brought this ahour occurred neither un the 
banks of the Surlcj nor the Jumnjt. but on those of the Thames 
and die Seine. Napoleon Bonaparte had risen to supreme 
piwer. One after another the European posvers fell Itcftire 
litm: Austria at Austerlitz, Prusua at jena, Russia at Friedbnd. 
Tsar Alesander and Bonaparte aimed the Treaty of Ttisit tvirh 
a noT-ioo-sccret understanding that if England coimmied hos- 
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^rics against Fni(i(», Russia would Imn the French In com- 
bartiig her Although the Bntish Navy commanded the seasj 
the knd route to India through Persia, Afghantstan, Sindh and 
the Puqjab was ofKfi to the Franco-RussiaS annies. l*he British 
Government decided to revise its policy of regarding the 
Jtimnn as its w^em frontier. Lord iVunto, who had taken over 
as Govcrnor’General in June fSo^ir ordered troops to be moved 
up to Karnal to protcer Delhi from the north. Skinner's Horse 
were sent to patrol Hariana. "Oicn the grand strategy of erect* 
tng a senes ot dujns against the poKsthle tide of Franco-Russian 
Tf**^*^*- ^hen in hand, fhe dams were to be in Pcrsiai 
Afghwistan, Sindh and the Punjab. Four missiom were conse¬ 
quently sent out: .Malcolm to Persia, Etphinsninc ro KabiiL 
PoranKf to Sindh, and Metcalfe was chosen to ucgodatc with 
Ranjtt Singh. 

Tile idea of sending a British delegation to Lahore ww 
mooted early in i8oS. When inteUigence was received that 
I^npr Smgh might come to Hardwar to bathe in the Ganges, 
the Bri^h Government decided to exploit the siruadon ov 
aers of kiiidneffi and attention to render the circumstances of 
Ranut Smgh s visit lo the Company's dominions subservient to 
the phn of ple^ng and conciliating him, thereby rendering it 
vf future intercourse and friendly' connectian'.' 

Mcicatfc was chosen to receive the Maharajah. His instruc- 
iions on this occasion show dearly what the British regarded 
® their northern frontier. Metcalfe W'asordered ho prr>cccd to 

c- of 

bmph. ^ the return journey he was to escort the ruler 'up 
TO the British frontier—which was again the banks of the 
Jumna. 

Ranjit ^ngh cancelled his Hardwar visit at rhe lost moment. 
jViCtcalfc had therefore to proceed to the Punjab. 

Meanwhile fhc Malwais got together in Samana to discuss 
their fu^e. The feeling which prevailed was that the British, 
who had dready come up to the Jumna, would inevitably pro- 
north in due course; that they Were stronger than 
Ranjit Singh; that whereas the British wmitd tt least guarantee 
their persoMi privileges and status and that of their descen¬ 
dants, Ranjit Singh would most cerrainty take away their 
power and merge their territories into the Durbar. A venerable 
' Setnci m GavEmor-GeiEnl, Fchniwy la, i8t>8. A1 h> SCS ®f April 4,1608, 
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patriarch cxprcsscil their vicw$in the ioUowing w'^ords: ’W'c do 
not have t long time to go since both the Brhish and Ran jit 
Hingh mean to swa!]ow ns. But whcrcjs proteccicm will he like 
Constmiptioo which takes a Jong time to loll, JFUnjit Singh’s 
advent wilt be tike a stroke of paralysis which will destroy us 
within a few hours/ The meeting decided to send a dclegadun 
to the British Resident in Delhi, 

The delegation consisted of the chiefs of Jind, Kythal, 
Jagadhari, and the agents of Patiala and Nahha. Ranjir Singh 
^t to know the plans of the Molwais and sent his agent to 
accfimpanv tJwir delegation, i’hc delegates met the English 
;Rcsident three or four times hut since Ranjir Singh’s ogenfwas 
present, not a word was said about the frontiers. Then Ran jtt*s 
agent, believing that his master’s suspicions had been tm- 
founded, left Delhi to proceed on pilgrimage towards Goya. 
The delegates at once went to Setoa and presemed a lengthy 
meniorandum asking for prutectiun from Ranjii Singh. S^toii 
forwarded the memorandum to the Governor-General, The 
Company’s policy still being no-farther-tlian-thc-Juinna. (he 
Govcmot-Gcncii decided that the dclcgaiion should be 
officially ignored. The delegates waited in Delhi for two 
months, then turned back to the Punjab tvithour the goaion- 
lee they had sought. They awaited Ratijit Sini;h's reactions 
with understandable trepidation. Ranjir Singli invited the 
Malwa chiefs to Amritsar and pave them a solemn assurance 
that he would nor annex their States and would treat them as 
equals. The chiefs agreed to come into Ranjit’s camp. 'Bettveen 
the lion and the wolf they had to come to terms with the 
deadlier of the beasts.”' 

Metcalfe set out for the Punjab in the Iasi week of July. 
(808/ The instructions of rhe Governor-General to Metcalfe 
admitted clearly that he did not think his government iud any 

Thcinipvcm. Lord Mftewtft. p, 7y- 

* A nwnth ticrotT; virii.« Ci^fn h*il vbittd «hr C)ih6 

of MiIu '4 afld bud Kmt ulkf HiUi Sadi Kiur whoin he Kponed m be 
hewitU to Fliniit ,Vtatibe«-> ma detiulril repacn •>( hanlii singh'i 

charweter. jdmintstntiiKi end en»d itrengrh to liii Rnrcninwit, A^ot^iw 
tn hint (Ltnjtr Sjngii h«l foaitcMi iMtialiom of nutcfilnGhnien <W 0000 
^foo cavilry muT i t bmei pteece of imill calibre. T'he loldkn w«» writ 
fttWr bctwven Rf O-m p4n. then were 900 desertm from the Cbm- 
pKcty't Mn'tce in the MAhinjeh’f einir. 

Of the idmininntinn nf l.ehnre, Sl^tthewY wnne: ‘Thh port of the 
Runjib, at Weil a» other puts where ibe Re}ah*» tutlHurtiy exiiB, b s 
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rights over the States. He sealed that Thc]>'' were por to 

mterfere tn Ran jit's amhitlon in that direetion 'because it 
ivnuld invnlve the pix>tccdun of States uneoimected with us 
by the obbgation of defensive alliance'. At the same time, the 
British Guv emnicnt wanted ‘to avoid a declared concunence 
in Rati) it V Ketstite ticsigns agaimt ihc States in iiucstion and 
until it is knen^'n in what degree the security of the British 
GovemmenT niav require a cordial union of its interests with 
tht^ of Ranjtt hingh, it is not ea^ to dctenninc what sacri- 
lic« it may be e^pedienr to make for the attainment of cliac 
object',. / In short, .MaJwa w'as to be used as a pawn in the 
game. 

Ran jit Singh tlid not believe that the object of the Brttisii 
Government was only to safeguard itself against a French 
iiivasioii because there was no real evidence of a French plan 
to invade India and in any case France was a long way off. The 
French Govcmmeiu liatf made no attempt to esTablim contact 
With him, nor, to his Imowicdge, with the Sindhians or the 
Afgktns. The British on the other hand were sending an envoy 
to Kabul vvdth the object of making an alliance untb the 
Afghans w'ho w^erc the traditional enemy of the runjahis, 
particuLiriy of the Sikhs, and with whttm Ran jit Singh h.td 
been in constanr con diet. They w'crc also sending an envoy to 
the Amirs of Sindh and Ranjit Singh was toying with the idea 
of expanding Im klngdotn in tlwi direction to the sea. Besides 
that, Ranjir Singh had infomtarinn that British agents were 
active in ,\la]vp'3 encouraging the chiefs to renew their request 
for British proteciitm. Ic was obvious that even if the British 

§i]od polio: iiftif nfi for TTivcflcn, it icliloai lupptnitig tfl»t cnpual crinw* 
u< mfibcric» ore tiiinimmcL' 

Msntiyw wai ftcdted hjf tiu: on June it, iM, He 

Kuipi Sciult ^ nwn af cvqdl^tit untUramding nt^w^ccnrrl of > moR Jilitml. 
I^nctiniii, frienJiy tnirii}. untirmimd M'iiIi pniudlecf ofRty Iciad ., , 

'The Itajah a nor »nly i rntrit Hnaifcctcd aod iileetin^ itun in Kii miniuii* 
piiE of a Very goo<! unikrnsncfhtg. Ihhw imd libenJ mil lectm to be (piJi* tfir 
ioUirr tnu very fnnd of laiUiiis' cveretfcf, but f egi m that he out get iw 
Eun^jin liii eervici! ,,, fie i* Ifoih fnir^ end bclUvt<] Itv hii men 
end imjTrcntly Imh tliewi (m ip the etemk of loirs; bcinj; ■ fetdin he MV* 
it ii Iti vaio for e miw to wnen binoclf Rid tbA nhit » in be hji end unisi 
■Ji^sUy 1^ to. He is i itwnt cspaiil honcmaii end riJet cvtrr momkiif tUl 
7 o cloeh wntli cmJy few laeiidwas oh the line leivel pUin bent e«n rbe wuHt of 
the TOWfi end the iitef, has beiiidiful lionoe Dicniic of wjuidi ut In^nt iren 
ebd Keitilelutt, but ih« ere bred in tha coantre.' 

'SC> of June 10, iSoS. " 
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did not mean t« «tcnd such proTCcnon, they were nor m’crse 
to fosrcfing rhe demand and tken using ic as it bargainlns point 
with Ranjir, » ^ r 

Ranjit Sii^ sent Hakim Imatnuddtn, the brother of Fakcer 
A/ixuddin, rti greet Metcalfe on the latter's arrival at Patiala; 
this was to moke the Englishman realize that he was thereafter 
if» consider himself in Ranjir's domains. Ranjit also summoned 
stmic of rhe Malwa chiefs including liis uncle, Bhag Singh of 
Jind, and Lai Singh of Kythal, to Lahore. Ateicalfe found 
their absence from their States and their paying courr to Ranjir 
an unpleasant prelude to his niUsion and threatened to ‘warn 
them of the naniral consctjucnccs of incurring the displeasure 
of the British Government'.’ Me received other chiefs who 
came to call on him and heard all they wanted to say against 
Ran jit Singh. Sahib Singh of Patiala made a dramatic ucsture 
by prciicnting the beys of his citadel to the Hnghshman and 
'‘P return them to liim losv'mbotizc British protec- 
rion over Patiala. ‘The ceremony was quite unnecessary,' 
reported Mcr^lfe. Nevertheless he 'endeavoured to assure him 
that the Brirish Government enterrained the most fricndlv 
senriments toii'ards himV 

"Hie Alalwals resumed their effom of playing rhe British 
against Ranjir Singh. They told Ranjii Singh that the British 
meant to annex his kingtlom. They told Metcalfe that Ranjir 
was massine troops to fight rhe British. Even Imamiiddin's 
assurance that the troops had been called up long before and 
were on their way to Bahawalpur and Vlulian 3 id not calm 
Metcalfe's feats. The nimosphcre was thomuehlv vitiated 
W'ith suspicion on either side. 

Ranjir Singh called ti meeting of his ministers. It was 
suggested to liim that the man w*ho had most knowledge <if 
treating with the English was one Prabh Dial, an employee 
of Fateh Singh Ahluwalia. Prahh Dial was asked to aitycr 
Fakecr Amujilin and Mith Singh in the ncgnriarifitis on be¬ 
half of the Lahore Diiritar.' 

' iVIrrmlfc, N(i. 7 v4 iS* iS5&€. 

* Mrtcil/c, Nn, S nf August 14. 

*Th* ncgwatinut dimv Mine Ughr cm rht chmsttt fjf fnrwJitr-ti- 

jmv fituia Kidf. SJu- aTtrtuKil ficniw kivulty and hmt^ fnt hi p mn- 

Ui-Uw. She tt-i* ampp^ff the fim m wid iMinil to iht Eiu^Uili diif if then- 
decided ty iPTide rim thty cv^y cpunipm her Niiipiift, Her ilapi^hfcr, 

Althx^h Kjur. pewonsJly caLjed m Afunhewn m ociuvnv Ui* 
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Tile first mettin^ btrweCT rhe vmirtifti] Sjlth njonanch 
(twennr-«VBn) and the es'en marc voufhful English amltos- 
sstlnr 6wenty-fnar) took place at KHicinkaran neur Kasur on 
September I3, 1808. .Metcalfe xeas aggressive from the '■■cn* 
stait. He haj been put off by Iitminitdfiin^s appcaraiKc at 
Paffak; he did not like li«ng received by Hiwnn Mnlikam 
C^and and Fateh Singh Ahluwalia before meeting Ranjit; he 
<lid not like the fact that the tnecring shoutd have been 
arranged to take place without pomp and cercrnonuil at Kasur 
instead of in the capttnj; lie did not like the dr>' bed of the 
river for rhe location of his rents; an unseasonal rliunderstonn 
did nor improve hfe temper. He inisisted on form and protocol 
and tookcfl upon any assumption of infonmlitv as a slight to 
his status as a representanve of His Brirannic .Majesty. 

Ran jit Singh assuagcti Metcalfe’s temper by receiving him 
most eordiatly. He came our of hb private tent and embraced 
the F.n^bhman and members of hb parti'. He condnered them 
to the royal enclosure and made them sr on chairs alouGside 
lib own, and prt^ted Metcalfe with an clcphanr, a thorough¬ 
bred horse, strings of pearls and expensive «ilu«'ts from 
Kashmir; orher members of the partj' were also given presents. 
No bunness w^as conducred at thb mocting, bur Ran)ir Singh 
did ask hb visiror what matrets of moriienr liad brought him 
to the Punjab during the rainy season when the rivers were 
ilnoded and rlic snn hot. Mctcaifc evaded a direct reply. When 
one of the counters said that the Brirish were celebrated for 
good faith. Ran jit made a cryptic remark: ‘We will now know 
whether the word of rhe British Government includes even''' 
thing*’ 

Even ar Kasur. .Metcalfe was tactless enough to receive fl 
dclegarion of the Malwa Sanlars. Thb imrated Ranjir Singh 
and he sent a note to Metcalfe staring that he expected tlw 
I^glblitnan to take hb leave in three or four days. ‘Although 
it i* difficult to feel the satiery from interviews of frien^.s 
whose hearts are united,’ ran Ranjit’s letter, ‘yet affairs of 
^atc must be artendetl to. Consequently* I am about to march 
immediately for the settlement of certain disfriers, Tn my 
nation it b enroidered very auspicious to march on the first 

Btii wIiM It «lm«si nme » wiif ihe wm ihr tmis m learatn Amcfiau 

ibe or hen wlio lumiei) with the Iwunilt and ni} with the turn ww Rgtnjirii 
un£le, Slug Stngti of jinit. 
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day of the moon . . . therefore be pleased to make friendly 
cotmnatucarioiK on the port of the Govcmor-Gefieml... my 
anxiety cannot admit of longer expectation.' 

A'letcalfc ascribed Raniit^s note to unwarrantable jealousy. 
He reiterated tlie friendship between their States and came to 
call on the Sikh ruler three days later. Hiis incctiitg W'cnr well 
and was full ‘of the greatest good humour* and "much fricndlv 
conversation on various sub|ects’. Three days later, Mcrcal/e 
cainc doiwn to the real business. To a full durbar he read out 
a statement to the effect that his Government had infoirnatiott 
that the French, who were trying to establish thaiisclvcs in 
Hersia, tiaii designs on Kabul and ttic Punjab and ^the interests 
of all the Stares in tills quancr required tliat they should unite 
in defence of their dominions and the destruction of the 
enemy's armtes'.^ 

The Maharajah and his courtiers gave Metcalfe's oration an 
enthusiastic applause. Then Ranjit began to question him on 
the details. 

'Htfw far docs the British army propose to advance to meet 
the French invasion r’ he asked. 

‘Beyond KabuJ, if nece^arv.' 

‘Is the British army ready "for action?’ 

'The Briti^ army is atwa)'s ready for action/ 

‘When ate the French cxwcicd to invade these parts?' 

‘The moment in which tnc enemy might be expected can¬ 
not be at present a.scerrained.' 

In that case, concluded Ranjit Singh, ‘there Is time for us 
to think things over/ 

He thanked the Englishman for his illuminating address, 
expressed his willingness to co-opcrarc and said how much he 
was looking forward to an alliance with the British ‘which has 
Itmg been the wish of my heart'. Ranjit Singh told hh advisets 
to ask any micstions they wished. 

‘What if Shah Shuja joined the French?’ asked one. 

‘He will not be so blind to his interest as the French in¬ 
variably subjugate and oppress rhf«e who join them; ihc)^ 
overthrow the governments of their allies, plunder and by 
'vaste their countries,' replied ^Metcalfe. 

‘WHiat » Holkar s atrirude to these proposals?' 

’ 'Ilm hiranuniun which the Cmi^y hait eoltnaed u to Krcnrfi deiim 
tmounieci m i handful ol itiw.’ TSfnsi|mi^ p- 77- * 
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•lie is at peace with the Britisli.' 

this stage, Pnilih Dial came, xvhjsncrcd some words in the 
Mahacajahs ci« and then told .Metolfc that they would ilke 
time to deliberate and would give him their reptv ncstt dav. 

The day following, Ranjk’s advisers c-allcd ott Metcalfe and 
w'hile agreeing to the British proposal for joint defence agaiiut 
a French inxMaion, stiggeaicd that they go funher and ‘cstaln 
Ush t he stnetesr union between the rwo States and pur an end 
to the reports that were constantly circulating thmaghout the 
country, of ap^it^chin^ dispute xvith the British Government 
and the Rajah. f o itinkc their point clear they referred to a 
letter written by Ranjit Sing^h to the Governor-General asking 
tfir a clear statenicnr of the British aTtitude io his srarus as 
wvercign of all the Siklis. Metcalfe was unwilling to discuss 
the Question as it dealt xvjth ‘a one-sided inicrest’, whcrcis his 
mandate was to discuss cmiy ijucstirins of mutual interest. 
fakcer Arizuddin corrected him. 1 he sett lenient of a common 
frontier was as much a tjui^tinn of mutual interest as that of 
mal^g an alliance. .Metcalfe tried to evade the issue bv 
smtiiig: 'The boundary of tile govcmmcni's territories is 
fixed; there U no design whatsoever to exceed it.' 

‘Where has tive government fixed its unmutablc bounilnryr 
asked the Fakcer. 

iVletcalfe was in a tight fix. Tlie British hail established their 
tniJit;^ camp at Kama!, rixty-seven miles north-west of 
Delhi, ID dL-fcnt] Delhi. Perhaps ir would be safe to mention 
the farthest point be could: ‘Kamal,’ replied Metcalfe. 

Prabb Dial informed Alctcalfe that Ksmal belonged to 
GnrJir Singh, im old friend of the Mali.trajah. Metcalfe side- 
rracked the ^issue by launching on another harangue on the 
vilbiny of Napoleon Bonapsirte. When he fimshal liis oration, 
Diwan .Vlohkair Chand made a suifgcstion that rcallv put 
\|ctcalfe out of countenance. ‘The British,' he suggestetb 
shonld sign an agrcciuCiit with the Maharajah before sending 
;i mission to Kabul.' 

Mctftil^ Itad no answer to these ijuesrions and sought 
shelter behind diatribes against the F tench and accusariunii of 
^spicign on the part of Ron jit Singh and his counsellors. 
Ncvertwicss, Ran jit Singh sought tnir jMercnlfe next day and 
asked him bJuniJy alxmt his government's policy regarding 
•he iVlaiwa States. .Metcalfe avoided gtx'ing a direct reply and 
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only boded British raJc in Delhi and British moderation in 
not having extended their dominions up dj the Sutlej. But. 
warned .\ieicalfe, if Ranjic Sini^h in^steo on getting a formal 
dectararion of polity instead of leavti^ it as vague as it was, he 
would run the risk of the Governor-Gcocral Jeehring for the 
Sutlej, 1 o soften the blow Metcalfe threw a bait to Ranjtt^— 
which is a fair sample of the envoy's method, lie told him that 
the alliance he was proposing was a purely defensive onej but 
if Ranjit wanted to prosecute his rerniorial designs on Afghani¬ 
stan. the British Government would not interfere. Tins 
double-faced dealing did nut impress Ranjit because he knew 
of the impending m^oriations penveen the British and the 
Afghans, idc rctumca to his counsellors and in sheer disgust 
ordered breaking up of the camp. 

Metcalfe rose one morning to sec the i\lahirajah*s entour¬ 
age on the move. He sent his munshi to ask Ranjit, who was 
superintending his army across the river, where he was 
bound for. 

Taridkot,’ came the reply. 

The choice of Faridkot was signi^cant. The Rajah had 
revolted against the authority of Patiab. Ranjit Singh, as an 
overlord of Parida, was taking on the duty of bringing Farid- 
koc back to obedience. 

Metcalfe arrived on the scene the day after Faridkot had 
been taken. He congratulated the iVlaharaiah’s emissaries who 
came to receive him and asked when they could resume 
negotiations. Tliere was antuher exchange of sarcasm. Ranjit 
Singh said that he would be in Faridkot for eight days and 
was at ihc envoy's disposal- he hoped eight days would be 
long enough. .Metcalfe replied that if the Raja was willing, 
one" day wnnld be enoughi if not. a hundred would not do. 
Ranjit Singh added that nc was gbd to hear that only one day 
was needed for the business. Would the EngUshmon send him 
precise proposals? 

The draft projxsal w'hich Metcalfe pFcsentcd had three 
cbuscs. It provided for joint action against the French in¬ 
vasion, passage for British mmps through the Punjab to the 
frontier to iiieet the invaders, and the establishment of a 
tnilitary depot and an intelligence post in the Punjab if the 
action ’took pbet bc)'ond the Indus. 

Thtuc flays later, the Durbar presented Metcalfe with a 
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<ir^t of counter proposals. This also had three causes; ihc 
British should extena most favoured iiarioti treatiuenr to the 
Durbar as it would to them fthe Afghans were not to be given 
preferentief oor should the Brituih enter into any alliitnec with 
the rulers of Hahuwalpur and Multan); Kaujit Sifigh*s 
s^rointy over the whole of the Sikh nation vi as to be rccog- 
niacd; the British were not to entertain any disaffected Sikh 
chiefs or meddle with the traditions of the Khalsajj; and the 
alliance should be in perpetuity, 

Metcalfe was willing to make the alliance perpetual hut not 
willing to commit bunself about the other two clauiies. And 
he expte^d su^rbe that the Durbar had said nothing about 
the alliance against the French invasion. 

After a fortnight. Ranjit Singh proceeded to iVlalerkoda, 
where Metcalfe Allowed him. Pathan ruler of Ablertmb 

submitted to the Durbar and Metcalfe had to ignore his pleJ 
to intercede on bis behalf and have the levy imposed on him 
reduced. ^ 

At Malerkotla, Metcalfe was received tn' Ranjit Singh at 
another meeting where all the cotutiers were present. I hey 
presell Metcalfe to concede their master's sovercigntv over 
the Sikh nation at once. Aletcalfe replied that this would have 
been done if there bad been full confidence on bach sides. 
TTien Ranjit Singh took up the discusaon himself: ‘1 take it 
that your despatches have satisfied your government that the 
nccrasary state of confidence cxisix.' 

'No, they have not,* replied Aletcalfe frankly, ‘f have dcs- 
enhed the attitude of the Lahore Durbar a$ one of jealousy 
and suspicion.' 

Raujii ptieh created the envty's hold assertion with equal 
candour. It has been reported to me that the BritJsli Govem- 
menr tmertains the design of taking the Punjab,' he stated. 

' rhere have been rumours of designs on the pan of (he 
Maharajah of advancing to Delhi bur the Brirtsli have ignored 
them,' reniicd Metcalfe. 

The British are strong enough to be able to Ignore them,* 
remarked one of the couns eling 

'I have no doubt of British sincerity,' continued Ranjit 
ft^f their reluctance to recognize my suzeraiury 
over the Sikh nadon. I do not ask for much because all Siklu 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Khalsa State.' 
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H ‘Then, why agirate about «?’ asked Alctcalfe. *b any case, 
I the matter has been referred to the Govcmor-Gettcral!* 

V 'My people must wonder what we have gained in these sw 
,| weeks of negotiations,* stared the Maharaian. 

Metcalfe replied angrily that he might well ask that qaesrion 
himself. The discussions went on dcsulcoiilv wirhour any 
resnlt. Ranjir Singh informed Metcalfe that he was moving 
to Ambala. If the Englishman cared to continue negodationST 
he should follow. 

> Afetcalfc was iutligitaiic and at first refused to go. Then he 
I was persuaded to follow Ranjir Singh up to his next bait, 
I’ Fatehgarh-Gmigr^a. There were more meetings, exchanges 
J of notes and oradons by Metcalfe on the benefits that the 
Durbar would derive from its alliance with Britain. Just when 
I he felt his ofatoiy had hit its mark, the shrewd Bhawani Da$ 
asked the Englishmati s pertnisdon to speak his mind, and on 
being given it. said: 'All the atlvnnrages accrue to the Bnrish 
for the real object of a French invasion would be the British 
and not the Sikhs.’ 

‘No,' ansu'crcd Metcalfe etnphaticaUy. ‘you do not know 
the French as I do. The French will dcsiroy your intlepcn- 
dcnct* WTien that happens, observed one of rhe others, there 
would be no quesrion of the Durbar not aligning Itself with 
the British. For the bcoefii of the Englishman, the counsellors 
came out with the choicest Punjabi abuse for the Frcticb. The 
Maharajah and hts courtiers proceeded to Ambab. 

Metcalfe remained at Goijgrana where he committed many 
of his thoughts to paper. It is clear from wbac be wrote that 
he had come round to the view rhat Ranjir's suzerain tv over 
rhe Malwa Stat^ was an accomplished fact, and if life govern¬ 
ment really desired Ids friendship, rhey should recogntre rhat 
sovcrciettty; the only thing that bothered him was rhe position 
of the few chiefs who had not yet sulmiirtcd to Ranjir’s over- 
lordsbip. If hfe government gave imcnndirional fccocnition. it 
wr^d be forcing some unwilling people into Ranjit’s amis. 
If it made recognition conditional on Ranjir’s ability ro bring 
them within hfe fold, it would Iw encouraging Ranfir to com¬ 
mit aggresstoit. Metcalfe’s chic/ concern was uirh the exact 
wording of the recognirion—not with its substance. 

Meanwhile Ranjit proceeded on his niumphanr march 
through the region, welcomed by the people wherever he 
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went. From Ambab he went to Shahabad. ffom Sbafiabad to 
Parbb, rberc be met the petrified Sahib Stnt’h who had 
ftetrayed him more than once, Ranjit Singh embraced him 
and in the presence oj tlic vcticrabte Sahi 1 > Singh Bedi, who 
wan altt-ays wont lo appear when the Sikhs were threatened 
with disruption, eachanged turbans with the Paibh Ra)ah. 
Ran jit Singh had given i^ear profif that the land between rhe 
Jumna and the Sutlej was under his contto] and almost aU the 
chieftains of the area acknowledged his siuterainty. 

The British Government now' performed a coiriplete vottt 
After what had passed berween Metcalfe and Ranfit, the 
Bluish could no longer rely on Ran jit for help against anyone.. 
W by not at least prevent MaUva from falling into the lap of 
a potential enemy? Lord Miitto decided to take the Malwa 
States^ under British protection. He ordered the Commander- 
in-Chief ro irmbiliKe forces available near Delhi and march 
thcfti northwards to the Punjab frontier. At the same rime 
Metcalfe W'as instructed to continue negotiations and play for 
time rill Colonel Ochterlony was ready for battle. 

Was the French invasion a complete bogey?* Were the 
prof COT ons of friendship for Ran jit Singh only an excuse to 
visir his terrirory, make contacts with subvemve elements and 
then overthrow him? Lotil -Minro belonged to the Imperialist 
^ool: so did Metcalfe and mnsi young Engtiritmen in India. 

native Stares and the esrahJishmenr of 
rax Bntannica w'as an anicle of faith with them. 

Singh was hli^nlty unaware of the stab in the back 
that ntinto bad planned for him. He returned from the tour 
of Malwa to Amritsar where the populace gave him a hern^s 
welcome, singing songs of joy and showering him with 
rowers. For several nights the houses nnd the temple were 
jlJummatcd and fireworks lit the skies. The monarch and hJs 
pt^pie gave thcmselv^ Up to the nictty*fnaking tutd carousals 
S® with Diwali, the festival of lamps. Afctcalfe was now 
like a hunter on a rnachan with his bead drawn on the lion and 


Lat Sun doei am ertn mention Frau* in ho mrnn on Mrtolfe’* 

innuoiL * 

Thr onUiitm of V. G, Kurmin, .tttnto* ta Lfitew, p. i. ii 

iiU^nu^r ^Pic niffnrtutkin« ft'iih iUn)ir Sirrah wre in fact to tnni to 

fiTi F«ndl mlfiirK. thm li bt prmiinlblt n> mtfim Saonitwi nl 
pwg m tJiH c» 3 iTifTc rci herrm^i icif the mi5ikHi of Itckit* wtit to 
fomacc i ponctnetion of the • 
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seemed to rel^h his qimry's carefree approach co its dooDL tie 
rcportc<l the .Maharajah’s rcnim to Amritsar to the Governor- 
General in tJic following words: ‘Ranjit Singh in everything 
he undenakes is impatient; hut the cause of this c^rraor^nary 
Impatiei]c« on this occasion was a desire to sec his favourite 
nustress^ Moliran, from whom he has been separated for nearly 
three months. In her arms he has been resting after the fatigues 
ofhismarch.’* ^ 

Metcalfe arrived m Amrirsar on November to, tSo9, with 
the Govemor-Gctierd's ultimaTum, He had, however, to 'spin 
things otit\ Ochterlom' needed time to march up to the 
frontier, British agents had to noke sure of the collaboration 
of the Molwa Sardars, and Metcalfe's collca^c, [Llphin stone, 
had yet to hnish his mission in KabuL Occosiouallv', iMetcalfe 
had a twinge of conscience. '1 could not forger chat I hail been 
sent to establish on alliance and not bring on a war,' he wrote 
in bis diary. Bui this did no: last long. He w'as sure rhat his 
govemmenr could find smnetUiiig in the behaviour of Ranjit 
bingh w'hlch would give it tlic c-xcuse to go to svar against the 
Sikh. ‘His conduct would soon have given on oppommity to 
get rid of any embarrassment which our engagement with him 
might have caused/ he wrote. He confesseo to some confusion 
which his government’s new policy h.id produced in his mind. 
'There was certainly an impression in my mind that the 
government was not prepared immediately to oppose Ranjit 
Singh’s pretensions by oitiis. which was founded on the policy 
pursued in the last three years during which he had tiecn 
allowed to mike much progress in effecting his purposes, and 
from your joint uutructJoni I conceived dial the govemmem 
wished to have the question left without decision nr discusrion; 

^ The did not Fzn cnif badly hkraeli'. Ooct tkt cetutcut of having 

in nqRmititc h 4 d Ifiwa |iliioe the csiier pty^LMii vf ibSc w di^re« 
Mclralfe ibCf nloied tn ihr vi ■ irndvc rtnitmt Hut unQke ilie Sikii urhn 
flinxtitcfl hU fuTdnn fm iMi^lifvn in the f»ce nf cintyiHie* MciptMc kep hn 
litbnn i liil ihc end of his life. (Onty tn liit will did he iicknuuleJ|pi3 

the of his bdachsilont at AturtnW; rN> rmiTit blood cuuid suily the 

proud najno of the .MrlcaifcL) kiis Upud wkii him, tt k curhiia 

ihat hii o^bJ ncimncc to Metcalfe^ InduA 

mistrEps-^hhuu|:h he uhljqudv'* to the cMiinti ihe bore hhiL K?)"* 
a loc CO s^y ebotix RjnjiiV dnrikin^ curouuls tm cereftilly tvt^uk 
jnphittg diout Mcicalfe^i rnodE of relratiosL Aixording lu'EiJititrd 
Thmiipun. actiully trurried 4 IstSth htdy by Indian mtf\ A mt- 

Haijc hy Sikh iha invtilvca'cottiretsBtin to ^ikh refigiun. 
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J'5 govemnicxii mighr lie 

Ixjljavtour lo oppose him. f tioc 

How far WAT u-iih rhe lijiglUli was froo, Ranjir's niioJ ar 
Che rime the ^ghsih were prepaiiog to take ihc field arainsr 
him w shown by rhe fact that liy Dlwali almost all his i^ps 
back actoB the Sutlej fonly a few small detaelunents 
remained at Amt»la and m its nctghbourhfKid). 

Metedfe handed over the Governor-C^neral's lerrer 
per^rjlly i^th the uitcntion of olMcrving its effect’. He tvas 

.,r the ptasur^ bceiiBc Ranji, calmir pat it 

Mde wuhoot opcmitj „ a„j i„ai„j j„ 

the festivity. Tile ci-ening was devoted to mmh and nlttsurc/ 
^Totc Metcalfe. ■! entered into the spirit of five sienc as I 
thr k*^ twk an early opportunity of rcriringi but 

h™l!r "*" ***>' of his time- 

bomb. Ranjn Siri^h had forgotten all about the missive in his 
jitwiket. Metcalfe s nerves Tiecanie frayed waiting for the 
a^nr/ang moment He sent a reminder through *his clerk. 

jn|ir had^e eferk rcjid out the aoit and discovered tfint "the 
Govemir-Gemcral had earned with surprise and concem that 
aims at the subjection of chiefs who have long 
the prorection of the power ruling in 
c north of HindifoTan / Jlik contenrhin was followed bv a 

hnnn^tl^ to Lake, liuggesring the Sutlej as ihc 

boundary bcrw-cen the two States. * 

i^lalrarajah h^rd the contents of the letter with com- 
twho had come tosim a pledge of Incmiship 
had tonded him an ulnnwruin with Sic sanction of war. He 
said he xvoiUd let the envoy have his reply soon. 

Accorchng m one account, he sent for his howc and rode 
^yonc. He spent the morning riding 

Metcalfe handed him another 
note renting the irrevocable demand' of rhe British Govem- 
ment that all Ac termoty cast of ihe Suile; tltat Ac DuAar 
had taken under its control since the arriv^ of Ae mission 

\ Mrtcsil^ Sy 41 af l>eeetnber i*. ttea, 

Aicteill^ No. of Dceemtie ti, rllaS. 
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should be restored forthwith. Ran jit Singh decided to return 
lo his capital.' 

Mctcife stayed on in Amritsar to make direct conracis with 
the people-' He paid a visit to the temple, placed a generous 
offering befttre tfic Granth Sahib ami gave expensive presents 
ro I he priests.* 

Atetcalfe arrived in Lahore on December 17 and was re¬ 
ceived at court. He dcscribet! Ranjir ns trying to 'mainiain a 
lively conversation on genera] topics. He frequently, hoAvcver. 
sunk into a reverie, and displayed in his countenance much 
care and thoughtfulness," 

Ncgotiarious were again taken up. Metcalfe was more than 
willing to tvflit since he had not yet heard that Oehtcrlony had 
completed his niilitarv preparations. 'I continue to suspend the 
t^ommunication of rfie proposed measures until I may have 
information that the scare of preparation of the intended 
detachment render it expedient,* he wrote to hii govemmenr,* 

On the 11 ST, Ran jit Singh again received Metcalfe; all the 
ministers uxre presen r. ‘ftie Durbar’s c,ise was prcsenred by 
Fakeer .A^rJanddln and Pralvh Dial. The .\iaharajah, they said, 
had tivicc before gone across rhe Sutlcj, both times at the 
inviration of a local chief, and Diwan Mohkam Chant! had 
made niantr annexations in that region for the Durbar; the 
British had said absolutely nothing atwjtit them. On the con¬ 
trary, ever since they took po^csion of Delhi they had made 


T Alctnlfc giftvr another firason for Rjn|k'i hurried dqunure fjrrnn Amhtar. 
In m lettdf at Dmtnbcr he wfwt: "Hh inbim& t M^hrsn^ 

'who £it of the Moo^uliiian la^Ecly cntti^rrcti i of tb? Kfaitrv 

erne to fill! iV1(Hmi1tn£Fii ftHgion. whither by force or |>cn:u3«oft I ikp rpot 
know. The town of Umde^ hxi b«ii in it lotc of ftttumt itn ctimcxiocfiire 
for niiiOY Jays. . . - The populiiurjii on one occaiKia &utnHPiu»(y pliinJcrcJ 
th^ hou^ of aU lKc Mwviiilmii nkfirtag girli whom wf*i f^mufy 

oEic ind forced die m Agrm tfur ihcy iliould be mrrioYcd from the 

town* 

■Mercsire ibU to ^migc the loyahie] of Rxn}k's Sardart cn riw mot of 
t conflict Hid be rtpemJ on diem (o htf giorcmmeot. Amemgsi ih<»c wdiain 
iMcfcalfe Kuorred >« would-he coiLdioi^tori m'as REuiiifV niorhcr-in-bWi 

* He 4 pfem i foeal of EU i/ojf* at cbe ihruM having reason lo IkOtue rhai g 

enttmfiroem fron* hrni lo the temple vrooTJ be aceqi^tiie eo die whole nfbe 
of ^kht\ (Metntfe, NiK 46 of utceiobcr i8aHj it wu nof. KVwt of 
Biui^ dntgtit the Fmijab lud ^ mmnl, Sonti ifrer Mctcelfe kft 

Anint»i4 ihc offi^mw iiid the tOikEiey were tlin>wo iwav- fKeimm, p. |t.) 

• .VfetcdTfe. Nd_ ^ of E^cEzcoiticr lif/iiaS, 

Net. fo of Dceeoibcf ic^ iSoB. 
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It dear lhai they wmiltl have nothing ro do 'unth the aifairs of 
the counny north of the Jumna. After dcfcarinir the Mararhas. 
Lord Lake had withdrawn even' one of hk softlicK from this 
re^OTi, At that time the qiiairtf bcrw'ccn the Ra'fah and Rani 
of Patiala was ar its height and one word frotn Lake would 
have settled it. But he had refused to mterfere. The flritish 
Resident at Delhi had rirru.std tn nteddlc in the affairs of Malwa 
when he had received their deleeation and thtise very chiefs 
had acknowledged Ranjit's overlurdship without a word of 
protest from the British. 

It must have occurred to iMctcaifc that these arguments were 
precisely the ones he had usct! a montl) earlier in trying to 
peisuadc his government to acknowledge Raniit’s rights over 
the Ma!wa Stares. But rimes had changed and now Xlctcalfc’s 
brief w'as diirertmt, ‘No,* he maintained with more vigour 
than truth, his mvemment was not aware tliar Ran)iT's incur¬ 
sions in the iVlalwa States amounted to *!»TTled conquests’; 
that Set on had not assured the iVlalwa chiefs of protccrion 
1>ceau5e at the time it was not considered neccssarv. And as to 
the Mafwa chiefs ackoowledging RanjirV ov'crIordsbJp, Met¬ 
calfe assened that 'he had not heard of it; that the British 
Government had not heard of it; that if it had, it qouliJ not 
have agreed to it, and could not now pay any attention t<i it’-* 

Tlic .Maham|ah continued tn keep calm but it was obvious 
that his disapp<Mniinait was acute. According to .Metcalfe* he 
lytnarked that ‘as I fMetcalfe) had been sent expressly to con* 
firrn atid uicrcisc the frictitd^ip SQt>sisriTig' between ctic 
Srate^ he had expected the complete accomplishment of all 
his views, chat his disappointment was now very great; and 
that he could not refrain from obscrvinir that it was on extra¬ 
ordinary kind of friendship tliai 1 bd“e?ttablished/ The last 
sentence Ran jit spoke before closing the conference was: ‘Do 
tmr let the same iniury arise in friendiihip, whicdi would be 
the result of enmity/ 

That was not art end of British ‘friendship'. Next day .Met¬ 
calfe broke the nttvs thac a British force was moving up to the 
&irtei. And when later in the day he heard that ^hc'^1ahil^^1lah 
had sent for Mohkom Qund and was getting ready to go to 
Amrircir, Aletcalfe became very angry. Lie accused Ran fir 
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Singh of wanting to resist the Brirish by force. *Crt animal eft 
tret 7 nScb{iBt;qrtjnd tm T// difend/ 

The Durbar was of two min ik. Some counsellors were for 
resisting, others for peace at any price- The leader of the %ht- 
(he-British-group was Mobkain Cliand. It was tiiorc honour¬ 
able to die lighting than to capitulate without hring a shot, he 
said with some pinion, Ac his instance orders were sent to all 
the Sardata to orinff their forces to face the British on the 
Siirlc). The forts of Govindgarh, PhilJatir and Lahore were 
srrengtherted and stocked with prfwisiotis for lone sieges. 
Wirlun a few days nearly loo.ooo Punjabis answemTthe call 
to arms. But even with this vast fighting force, Mohkatn Chand 
could not assure the Durbar of victory againsr the Company's 
betrer mined and picentin 11 v more numerous army, rakcer 
Azizuddm was for appeasement and avoiding hostilities ns far 
as possible. The Kakcer w*as sirnngly backed Whind the scenes 
by Sada Kaur.' RanjIt rcab/cd full well that if he lost now, all 
would be lost. If he could ward off the danger for the mumenr. 
he would live to fight another day. He decided to swallow his 
pride and to accept the Sutlej as his eastern boundary. But if 
OchterJony crossed the river, he would fight the British to tlie 
finish. 

On January t, 1809, Ochicrlony left Delhi for Ramol at 
the head of three infantry battntions, a regiment of cavalry 
and some artillery. His insmictioits tvere to compel the Durbar 
to give up its recent comjucsrs; on the way he was to coll 
upon the Malwa chiefs for assistance- If any of them showed 
s]^pathy with Ranpt Singh they were to be told plainly what 
w*as in store for them. He was also iitstrucred not to lose the 
npponuniry of making contacts with disafFcctcd clenicnts in 
the Lahore Durbar, 

On FebruaTV 9,1809, OcKterlot^ made an official pmclaim- 
rioR on behalf of lus government that the Chiefs of Malwa 
were under British protccrioTu the Durbar's forts including 
those at Kliarar and Khonpur were to be raised and the f^rbar 

* Tlik Imdligicafc wa* eojtvcycti to Othitriniiy hv fi^ kdt^mKT In HiRjhft 
vxhiTt^ Actford4fi{t hhn K;inr luid ^ii^ed fltanifr'f Jn ihc iwcht «mi»r 
iiwnvr tn itoeiT InanUuM with the Briciih piwv, whkh frtm 

cm« who hot so imich af courpiiimi jud disssh^iclKHi will probaMy 
gimiET w^hr St thb inriEnsir thm Iw Cioen wecuwitmsA to to 
her reprtitsimipitf'. (OcbfrHany on Fchirar^' r, 1609 inSCioi of Mvcit ij, 
iBo9j 
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Wii5 to Ulthdpaw ail its forces lo die wesrcm baaTcs of tht 
SurJcj. 

Ran jit Singh infonncd Metcalfe that he had ordered the 
Durbar troops to evaemre Anibala. Metcalfe demanded the 
cvaci^liort of Faritdor and SanlwaJ and once more accused 
Ranjir Singh of preparing for war* llic KnglUhman's great 
bugbear was Diwan Mohl^in Chand whose presence at Lud- 
Idona was to tiini a clear proof of the DurbarItostile inten- 
cions. Metcalfe warned the British Coitimander-m-Chief that 
war was iticvirahk. In that case* wrote back the Commander- 
in-Chieft keep the Punjabis talking for some days so as ctj give 
Iiim t^e to pjqn hh sTrategy. But he must not prolong the 
negotiarinns rrm long, bearing in mind that too much iif the 
cool campaigning weather must nor be wasted.' 

TlicjVlalwa Sardars were back to their old game of backing 
the Winner. They greeted Oehtcrlonv wirfi profc^Dris of 
loyalty. Sada Kaur was with them; so ako was Kanjiris iincle;i 
Bhng Singh of Jind, (He did his best to convince the British 
(^m man tier th^r Ran fit did not want war.) The agents of 
these Sardars at Lahore ermrinued to profess support for Rani Jr 
Smgh, 

rhe negotiations were resuined at Amritsar. Ran jit Singh 
agreed to all the conditions imposed by the Britkh except 
^vmg up Faridkor. Metcalfe agreed to refer the question of 
Faridkot fn Calcutta chiefly because ir gave him the excuse 

a treaty of friendship, for which 
the Durbar had become more lUSistenE than ever- 

Metcalfe kept up the irtjured tone of an agi^cvcd parry and 
iwed It to put off rhe agning of i Treaty. Ran|it Singh flattered 
him. \ou are ihe Aristotle of the age; be pleased to sav if a 
ircary is delayed, and the cstablishTnent or the military post 
Takes placCfc how can I l>e at ease?* He had already given in all 
along the line^ lyere nor the British w illing to make cycn a 
gcsttire of compromise? Tven the oyster returns a pearl when 
It receives a drop of rain/ he pleaded. 

M^^calfe ^vould nor budge. For now he had decided that 
Kanur hingh s kingdom across the Sutlej should also be sub* 
yetted and his rule put to an eti± He recommended a full-scale 
myasion of the Punjab and tried hard to find an excuse for 
lining so. He ob)ected to Ranjit's counselloix; Mohkam Chand 

* 5^ uf JanuAiy i6d^ 
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was firc-tJaiing war-monger'.’ He indteti Raxi}u Singli 
against the Diwan by telling hijn that the Diwan w^as insub¬ 
ordinate, that the real ruler of the Punjab was not Ranjit 
but Mohkam ChancL He also referred to Miih Singh sarcastic- 
all v as Ran Jit's ‘favourite friend’. 

Ran jit Singh refused to be provoked into giving Metcalfe 
the excuse he wanted. Then Metcalfe lost patience and refused 
to wait for an excuse. On January la. f8o9, he advised the 
Coimnander-in-Chicf iltai ‘tlie Rajah has nominally taken the 
field’. He also took ‘the rcspiisibilitv of recommending to 
His Excellency's (the Clommander-in-Chief's) attention the 
invasion of the Punjab, as a measure urOTntly desiraUlc w-irh 
reference to the state in this country In the event of inevitable 
hostilities.. 

i\!ctcti[fc*s exhorration to war tcK>k both the Cofnni,aiidcr- 
iii-Chicf and Resident Scron by surprise, Ncvertheltts other 
Hrirish units vverc alerted and a force under Major St Leger 
was asked to be prepared to join at short notice. However, 
the necessity for invading the Punjab suddenly vanislied. 
Napoleon attacked Spain and with his armies bogged down 
in Eurttpe it was nnliktly that he would now advance towards 
India for some years to come. British policy ttnvards Ran'fit 
Singh underwent a corresponding cliar^. On January jo. 
1809, Ochterlony received fresh insrructions. 'Tlie reduction 
or subversion of the possxr of that chieftain (Ranjit Singh) 
which under other circumstances was considered an event 
liighly desirable and expected to t)c a probable conse<]uencc, 
though not settled purpose, of the approximation of oar troops 
to the frontier of the Punjab is no longer of the same im¬ 
portance to our interests/ Ranjit Singh could be left alone. His 
friendship was no longer neccssaiy and his chagrin could per¬ 
haps be lessened if he was allowed (t> retain his ’old cont)ticsts 
in Malwa and the miliiaty post was withdrawn further back 
from his frontier. 

Ochtcrlony continued his march/ At Pfltiaia, rhe dim-witred 

* tHi'fl tif ihclr Rkefun^u Mcihkiro Chiind hsid dirtily hinted i Y-fHi havcTi i 
(cm the Sifcll foldkn in hanit/ MtlcaHc iwutcdr ‘Yoa haven't the 
Brniih.” 

JimHiryj6,iaog. 

* An cnctdEiii jji OcHtcflnnv^i itarch ihcn*-4 die itdtilEjc ol the BnOf h Ehc 
time. Twti of tUnjit'i ngeA^ ilftM Oehttrbny it village Nath? and rtpresented 
the (Uffictihki oi ihcLihore Durfaitr in dealing wiili the impciiKHH add 
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Sahib Singh received him in a stare of 'chtiaish joy’. Nabha 
was a lime less jubiktitr he had received niaity favours from 
Ranjir Singh. So also had BKag Singh of Jind who wanted to 
exchange the eiry of Ludhiana (given to him by his nephew 
bur taken over Uv the British) forliiariana. Ksmal and Panipr. 
The \IaJcrki)Tla Na wab was reinstated in his possessions, 

Ranjir Singh’s reputarion amongst his own people was at its 
lowest, The enemy was massing his armies on the frontiers; 
an enemy outpost had been set up on the Sutlej. And Ranjir 
Singh, who was rhe chief of a race known for irs pugnneirv, 
was giving in without a fight. The cold war that had ^ne on 
during the precluding sdai n^onrhs had produced such n of 
tension that a ■qriall itieidenc almost set light to tlie powder 
^gazine. Febnia^ 2;, rUo^. was Mubarram and the Shia 
Muslims in Metcalfe's escort took out a procession in the streets 
of Amritsar. Ir also happened to be the day of Hols and a 
large nomlwr of Sikhs, ekiefly Nihangs with' their ccIcbraKd 
leader Akali^PhuJa Singh, luid' forcgaihered in ilic citv for rhe 
celebration, rile Shia processionists wended rheir way through 
me streets rill rhey came to the opening in front of the Golden 
Tcmpld where the SJkh^ were at pfiaycn The Nifuings rcinori' 
stmted with the proccsioniscs to take another route. .Atgu- 
ments led to a scuffle and the Shia sepoys came to a hcad^n 
collision with the Nihangs. It is not k'nou'ti who were rhe 
aggnjssuts. Even Metcalfe was doubtful and conceded (hat die 
first shot had probably been fired bv one of tijs dscort.' Tliere 
were more casualties on the side of tbc Nihangs than on that of 


huiirliiy \1etcitrr litij telined t* efftrify tlM Sndsfi aiti(ud« Rinjie 
^rtgn» wd pnnmirjRt, OciiLcfkiity agreed to convey ek* ebt of thctc 
repmemwimii m hit gorntunent mJ tuk lor two djyi» ambUt the weoti 
TO ntpiirt 10 Kmtjtt. Fie did not ih i nl the ohan clcby unuU niiilrc tntich 
diArrcim. iwmculirly ■* the goremment hid tdd it *10 lonaef wantrtl war 
Metcalfe took iimliraL's at thb iiiteifcientt wkh hn funcriom Ttic 
t>ov^ijr.^piil feptijiHji4ed Ochicrtony and ordered litm to condimc hu 

cotmiiind and had to bt perwaded Ijk? to 

Ochtj^ny Afetwlfe's tmpreainn that RaniK Singh had no follow, 

in Milw* to be far fem the tnirh. Ai Jw watt tiimuB!i the r»iiin he 
discovertj to Uu lUTOriie iJiu Ranjit'i indumce tic^d iffo Sotlejw Ji 'fij 
^fe caiwiters^le than he had tupfnoed, «nd likely to tie ftipdacttae ^ 

Jodh iMnah Kaitif de^ed to 
O^ iLi!” J over to Ilaii}ir Sk^b to bc^ him fight ihe 

^ NOi 7J of 
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the Shifts. This fact, in view of iVJcrcalfe’s own admission tlmt 
*it>3rchIocks of our assailants carried further and with surer aim 
than our musquers'. docs not lend support lo the tlieon** of 
Nihaiig agTCSsion-^ 

Metcalfe could not tit 11 ire this incident as an excuse for war. 
His report Ubnied Akali Phula Singh, but not the Maharajah, 
who [umeil up on the scene imincJiatcly and personally helped 
to quell the not. He also «ni cnvoj.'S to Metcalfe to apologize 
for the tack of courtesy- shown to his guests and promised 
compensation. Seton in Delhi received a gariilcJ verson of 
the incident and was sure that war was incvicabic, being, as he 
confessed, 'in some measure influenced by the rejection that 
the Sikhs are a «ild and ferocious people’, Ochterlony also 
admitted that if any more incidents had taken place (the 
Kibangs were threat^ing vengeance) he had made up his mind 
to cross the Sutlej. 

Fortunately, befote ihc news of the incident could reach 
Calcutta, the Govcmur-Gcncral had dispatched two drafts of 
‘treaties' to be offeml to the Durbar with orders to Ochtcrlony 
and Metcalfe regarding the tletails. The catastrophe of war 
was thus averred in the nick of time. 

The two drafts con,sistcd of three arrictes each and were 
almost identical. They provided for perpetual friendship and 
most-favoured nation treatmenr for the Lahore DiiHiar; 
recognition of the .Maharajah's sovercignr)' over rerritories 
north of the Sutlej; and permission to keep troop south of the 
Sutlej to pttlice his estates south of the ri\T:r- One of the drafts 
had a clause appended to the second article to the effect that 
Ranjit Singh renounced all claim to sovereignty over Skh 
chiefs to the south of the Sutlej and all right of interference 
in their concerns, it was made clear that this was not to force 
Ranjit Singh to cede his 'ancient conquests’ and if he did not 
like it. it was nor to be pressed. 

The wrantrling over Faridkot went on for some weeks more. 
iMctcalfe again lost his patience .and advised St LAiger to take 
the town by assault, assuring him that by the time the Sikhs 
assembled their forces the monsoons would make the Sutlej 

«Nor ibe Iwok! created t»v Brituh binnH^m that iltlimiiib oMmiimbcred 
the femvi wntsted the Aulii atid impreisre! Itaftjtt SInsh with 
•vperinr iHfripliiw that hr p«ifnpi]y decHled u> Europeuiite tiii army. H» 
anny had b(|pia to be 'Europemtzed’ in iHo|. 
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unfordabte. On April 3 Fjtndkpt was also cvacuiwd. On the 
J5th rhe trenty was formally signed ar Amritsar—without the 
addiiiooal clause of the second draft. Xhere was 3 week of 
farewell parties. Metcalfe left the Punjab on May : well 
pleased with himself. 

D^irc the treaty and the festiviries that followed, ill-will 
cfmrinucd on both sides for quite some rime. On the Durbar's 
side there were people like Ditt-an Mohkam Qwnd and Akali 
Phula Singh of the do^or-die school who felt that the Maha¬ 
rajah should tear up the treaty and light. Con races were made 
With the Mataihas, Rohillas and Bcguni Samni and the air in 
northern India was thick with rumours of a Sikh-Mantha 
alliance to cjtpd the English from India. The English were 
perturbed by ihoc nimoumnd moved a detachment of troops 
to Hansi to prevent Scindin or llolkar from loiniiiQ: uo with 
the Punjabis. ^ 

The Maharajah kept a cool head. He listened to Mnhkam 
Chand, for whom he had great respect and aiiniiratiotii hut 
refused to take his itssiitance of .Vlaratha collatiuraticin 
Kriously. ‘Let the Maratfaas make the first move and I will 
join them, he said. As months went by these rumours died 
dosim. the clouds of suspicion cleared and relations between 
him and rhe English became cordial. By the etiil of that year the 
Govcrnor-Gencral was able to write to the Aliharajah «press¬ 
ing ^tisfaction at the relatiotvs existing !)ctw«n tlwtn. Replied 
Ranjit Singh with enthusiasm: *Juduc by the state of your 
own heart, what is the stare of mine,' 


The Treaty of Amritsar was a erievous blow to Ranjit Singh’s 
dream of a unified I^njab. Afrhfiugh for the rest of hut'lifc 
he professed friendship for the English nation, rhLs friendship 
was «mngly tinged with fear of their might. It is stnnge that 
despite the experience of dealing v,Hth Metcalfe. Ranjjt Singh 
seldom disintsted the word of an Englishman,^ 

There was some heart-searching m London and Calcutta 
about the ethip of the occupation of the Afahva States so soon 
after the passing of the resolution that the Jumna svould be 
the final boundary—and without provocarion from anv 
quarter. The Secret Committee of the Board of l 5 irecrore in 
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Metcalfe, Oehwdwty. Wade, Sir Alttwikr Barnet 
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LonJon when reviewing the Treaty of Aomtsar, was con¬ 
strained to mmrk that there had been a depamire from the 
principles laid down on October i9> iSoi» snd Fcbroaiy i 7 ' 
fHo6, fixing the wesrem limits to the possessions in Indb- 
Perhaps it was this sense of guilt whicn made the Et^lish 
effusive in their protestarions of friendship for Ranjit Siogh 
and helped him to overcome the animosity that Metcalfe's 
visit baa aroused in him. 

Ic is true that with the passing of the British menace. Ran jit 
Singh was free to turn rus attention to other areas of the 
Punjab not within his jurisdiction. But even this freedom was 
circumscribed by the Treaty of Amritsar, as the BngUsK 
ioterpreted it brer. Although they had agreed to have noming 
to do with the affairs of the country west of the Sutlej^ to 
them the Sutlej did not mean the river down to the sea but 
only as far as it joined the Indus; nor apparently were the 
lands beyond the Indus construed as being bnds west of the 


CHJtPTKR VIII 


THE CAPTURE OF RANGRA AND THE 
INTEGRATION OF WESTERN PUNJAB 


afT£;& the toss of face which folimved the dcbicle in Mfllwn. 
Ranjit Singh had ro achieve something spcctacuhr to restore 
liis prestige amongst his people. As soon as the Treaty of 
Amritsar was signed, troops were withdrawn from the Sutlej 
and ordered towards Rangra, 

The Gurkhas under Amar Singh Tliapa had once more 
advanced westward along the Himalayan range, sweeping the 
forces of che bill chieftains before them and were trying hard 
to capture the fort of Kangra. Sansar Chand appealed both to 
the English and Ran jit Singh for help. To coumcracr Sansar 
Qund's move, the Gurkhas oLso asked the British to help them 
conquer Kangra and otfered tribute to Ran jit if he womd stay 
away, iTic British turned down the Gurkha request and the 
Rajput plea on the grounds that by the Treaty of Amrirsar 
they could not iutetfere in the affairs of people Jiving to the 
west of the Sutlej, The Durbar rejected the overrures of the 
Gurkhas because it considered Kangra to be a port of the 
Punjab and would feel obliged to defend it againsr all out« 
Elders, Sansar Chand's requ^ was favourably "received, but 
it was cunsidtred necessary that Kon^ should hrst declare 
itself a part of the Punjab and surreatTer the fort to the Dur- 
bar*s troops, Sansar Chand, who had been fighting a losing 
battle against the Gurkhas, agreed to the Durbar'’a terms, 

'I lie Durbar ordered the hill chiefs of the Kangra region to 
stop selling pmvisioiis to the Gurkhas, and its inKips cut the 
Gurkhas'^ supply lines vsHih Nepal. Ranjir Singh anived in 
Kangra and demanded idinissiod to the fort, ^nsar Chand 
began to prevaricate. The fort, he promised, would be handed 
over as soon ns the Gurkhas withdrew. Ranjit was not the one 
to be taken in by this ruse, porricularly by Sansar Chanii who 
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was known not tu be ^ jnsm of his word. Since there ^^'as no 
time to ar^, Ran jit promptly put Sansar Chand's som 
.Anirudha Chand, whom he held as hostage, under arrest- Sansar 
Chand yielded and on August 14. a detachment of the 
Durbar's troop took possession of the fort. 

The Gurkhas held cm stubbornly despite their limited 
rations. Ranjti Singh let them mn out of provi^ons and when 
they srarted to retreat, attacked them in full force a couple of 
miles beyond the fort. Amur Singh lltapa turned back to face 
the Punjabis and placed his troops in battle formation along a 
hillside known as Gancsb Ghati. The hill Raipms who had 
suffered at the hands of the Gurkhas opened the attack. The 
Gurkhas disposed of the Rajputs witliout much di/Ilcult)'. 
Punjabi ortilwry ako made liidc impression on the Gwkhas, 
who had entrenched themselves behind an escarpment. Know¬ 
ing that Thapa’s men had been sliort of food for many days 
and w’ould be unable to stand the strain of hand-to-hand com- 
l)3t, Ranjii Singh ordered the infantry to charge. The Sikhs 
with their long curving kirpms^ closed in <m the Gurkhas with 
their sho rt khukris. Ran jit Singh, who M'as watching the action 
from a mound, mounted his horse and plunged into the fray, 
The battle-worn and famished Gurkhas retreated from Ganc^ 
Ghat] in disorder. . « 

Tile stubborn fight put u[i by the Gurkhas impressed Ranjjt 
Singh, When the action was over, he not only allowed Amar 
Singh Thapa time to retire without further molcsratiout bm 
also ordered his Satdars to help the Gurkhtis in collecring their 
equipment. Some of the bill Rajas, who utilised the oppor¬ 
tunity to plunder their vanquished ft»e, «'ere severely repH- 
tnanded and made to restore the loot. The remnants of the 
Gurkha army rested at Muidi for a short rime and, being 
pressed bv Durbar troops, resumed their weirs’ homeward 
inarch. Tne Gurkha menace to the Pojijab was ended for 
ever. 

On December 14^ the Maharajah entered the fort of 
Kangra. .Amongst the chiefs whn paid him homage were the 
nilcre of KanBia, Chnmba, Noorpur. Kulu and Datarpur. 

Ran jit Sin^ could face bis people once more. Die towns 
and villages through which he passed on his way homewards 
were decorated to welcome him, VVTien he reached Amritsi^ 
early in January, the jiuns of Govindgarh fort barked their 
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greetings and ai tiighi all rlie huuses in ihe cit}'' and rhe Gulden 
Temple were illuminated in his honour. The .Maharaialt rode 
through the brightly Jh streets on the hack of his biggest 
ckphanr and shWered silver coins on the populace, 'fhe 
scenes of jubilation were repeated at Uibore. l^tiala and Jind 
sent their agents to felicitate Rvinjit Singh. Tlie short eclipse of 
the sun on hk fortunes was over. 

The victor)' at Kangra was an important milestone in RanjJt 
Singh^s life. Ten years earlier, when he had become Maharajah 
of me Punjab, tlicre was a cordon of hostile powers girdling 
his kingdom. N<nv he had onlv one powerful neighbour (the 
English), and they were friendly. 

Ranjir Singh turned his attention once more to mopping up the 
little principalities which pock-marked the whole of the 
Punjab. Siticc the Mugb.nl$ liad ceased to be effective and the 
invarions from the north had destroyed administrative control, 
every Toum and village had to fend for itself. Anyone who had 
the ntcans built himself a small forr, enlisted as many ruffians 
as he could to form hi^rivate army and levied tribute on the 
neighbouring viliagcsL The Sikits lui3 themselves risen to power 
in this way. But no government worth the name could tolerate 
private armies, private forts and arsenals which could be used 
to defy the ccutral authority. 

ITe method adopted was simple. If a misldar died, the 
government would allow hk heir succcffiion only on condition 
that he handed Over his forticsscs. disbanded hk army and 
became a jagirdar of the State. Similar consctjucnccs followed 
when the members of a misldar s family fell out amongst them¬ 
selves. In this wzy the estate of the FyiullapurLi mtsi and those 
of the Bhaitgi Stwdar of Gujerat, w'ho had fallen nut with his 
son, were nsumed. 

(tanjit Singh personally conducted thenpcration.s against the 
B.aloch tribes. In a short campaign he rook Khushab and 
SahiwaL Ultitc Ran jit was busy taming the Baloch tribes, his 
generals were fannintr out in all tlirecdons, bringing scattered 
principaUti^ under the authority of the Lahore Ehirbar. 
Ditvan Mohkam Chand annexed the possesrions of the Fyaulla- 
puria mis] with their chief town. Jullundur; Mian Ghausa 
imik Patti and other villages near Taran Taran; Huknta Singh 
Chinuni took Jammu and then jenned the Maharajah on the 
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Salt Range to assist him in the capture of the fort of Kusk 
which gave the Durtiar control of the salt nimes of Khewra; 
Desa Singh Maiithia annexed the hill States of Mandt anti 
Suket. Amongst the iropomint places seized in these whirlwind 
operations were Daska, t-ialtowal and jMangla on the Jhetuni, 
vt'hich opened up the northern Himalayan regions. 

The mkkais were vimially wiped out. 'Fhe Durbar was not 
inHucnccd bv the Mabattijah’s or the heir-apparcnt’s relation¬ 
ship with tKc niisl, nor bv the fact that tnc Nakkai Chief, 
Kah an Singh, was in the employ of the Durbar. Kahan Singh 
was given a jagir of l^s 30,000/- anti the entire area which 
included Chunian, Dipaljiur, Shaiairpur and Kainalta teas 
attached 10 the State. VVlicn the Nakkai agent protest!^. 
Ranjit Singh told him naively that he would give the territories 
TO be FcadniiiiisicrcJ by Kharak Singh for was not the prince 
a grandson of die Nakkais? Sada Kauris tntsl, the Kannayas, 
also suffered partial eclipse. Her territories were spred, but 
those of her brothers-in-law in the hill regions along the Beas 
were scisted, Tltesc successive victories put the Alanarajah in 
buoyanr spirits. On July s, r 8 io. when lie saw the ue^v moon, 
he ordered a salute of guns in its honour. 

VVliite the Maharajah W'as in the region of Khushab he received 
nesvs of the arrival of Shah Shuja. brorher of Shah Zaman in 
the Punjab. A little disgrtssion on affairs in Afghanistan may 
be prmitted. 

After the death of .Ahmed Shah Abdali and his son Taimur, 
the real power in Afghanistan passed from the royal family, 
who were of the Saddozai clan, into the hands of the Barakzais 
led by Wazir Fateh K.han. Taimur’s sons; Zaman, Shuja and 
Mahmud, mnunted the throne and w’cre unseated as if jt were 
a game of musical chairs. Zaman, w'ho had made four attempts 
ro conquer India, wasoverthrowtt and in his place the Barakzais 
tnitalled Mahmud. .Mahmud put out his brother Zaman's eyes, 
hoping thereby to put him permanently out of the picture. But 
Zaman’s place was taken by Shuja, w'ho ousted M^iimcl from 
Kabul. When t.ord Minto sent out his envoys to make alliances 
against a possible French invasion, Shu]a sccmcd hrmty in¬ 
stalled. But hardly had Flphihstone turned his Ixick on Kabul 
when the Barakzais expelled Shuja and pur hack their nominee. 
Mahmud, in power. At the rime we an: speaking of Shuja had 


too 
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comt to the Punjab metpturc the possibility of enlisting Ranjtt 
Singh’s help in getting back Jus tbrrnic. 

Die Manataiah received Shnja witli great courtesy, but 
what transpired at this mcedng is not really known and can 
only be guessed at by Ran]it Sin$th*s subsequent actions. Ap¬ 
parently Sh.th Shnja mentioned Tus title to some territories, 
particularly Multan and Ka.shtiiir. and wondered if he cnulit 
get Ranjit Singh’s help in rec<utqucnng them, 'Fhc Maharajah’s 
reply was not reassuring and the Shah left hurrictlly for 
Peshawar. 

Ran jit Singh did not fanri a very favourable impression of 
Shu)a but he felr that the Afghan might very well try to re* 
establish himself at Multan and use it as a base of uperations. 
Ranjit Singh decided to forestall this posabilitv and ordered 
his scattered forces to head for Multan, 

Muzaffar (Chan appealed to the English for help and even 
offered to hand over tne city and the fort to ihem. The English 
would not vioiaic the terms of the Amritsar trearj' and pleadetl 
hclplessTicss, l*hen Murnifar Khan prepared himself to fight 
Ranjit Singh single-handed. 

Durbar^ inmps occupied the city wnrhout much trouble. 
The massive fm, however, defied the f,.ahorc artillery. The 
short Punjab winter gave tvay to the heat and the dust storms 
for vi'hich Multan is famous. The .Maharajah became short- 
tempered and in his impatience he took many risks, for which 
oncers and men paid with iheir lives. UTien Muzalfar Khan 
discovered that the besiegers were in trouble, be came our of 
the forr and attacked them, fdurbar troops were put on 
the defensive and hail to dig rhetmehTS in. The intense heat, 
however, settled the issue for both parties. Muzaffar Khan 
paid a nominal tribute to the Durbar, but the forr of Multan 
remained uncntiqucred in liis hands. 

I r Iwd Ijccn a stormy year. Hardly 3 week went by uathotit 
the cinzens of Lahore being awakened at midnight nr dtsnii^d 
in their siestas by the clattcf of the hooves of dispatch riders 
bringing ncu^ from distant fronts, followed by fhc denfentnif 
report of cannon to announce .1 victon'. The'Mahanjah st-as 
back hfunc by the autumn. He moved nut of the palace in the 
fort to the garden of Shulumar for a wcll-dcserved rest from 
the heat and fatigue of many months of Bgheiof;. 
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On DivFflU, the Msiiorajah caUed a (^fathering of the States' 
Sardars, Generals and Counsellors at Ankrltsar; the vencfahle 
Sahib Singh Bedi presiding. TJujy discussed the csunpaims of 
the past year and the opinion was that although thev nad done 
wdl, their annv was still not as elhcicni as that of the Englidi. 
(Ranpt’s uncle, Bhag Sitigls of Jiud, who was pf<^nT» assured 
them of it.) More deserters front the Company’s forew had 
arrived in the Punjab. FaLcer AzimdUin and Bhawani Das 
were instructed 'to select wcll 4 miU and good-l«<»kiiis young 
men’ and enlist as many as possible. The qucHton of Multan 
was raised and it w.as tmaiuninuslv agreed that it was not gotw! 
enouq'h to receive tribute from AfuzaJfar Khan; Multan was an 
integral part of the Punjab. Thereafter the Maharajah and bis 
Ministers rode througn the gaily decorated bazaars and 
received the ovations of the citizens. 

Ekfore the end of the year ihc .Afghan ro}’al family was on the 
Maharajah’s doorstep again. Shuja, W’ho had bidden farcUr'cll 
to Ranjti Singh at Kbushab, had been able to regmn the Afghan 
throne—but only for four sliort monrlts; Wazir Fateh Khan 
forakzai had again put Mahmud back on the sear. Shuja found 
his way to .Attock where the Governor, Jahan Dad Khan, gave 
him asylum. Then, suspecting Shuja of trying to win over 
W'azir Fateh Khan, Jahan Dad (who was bitterly opposed to 
the Wazir) had Shuja pur in chains and sent for safe custody 
to his brothert Ata iMonammcd. ihc Governor of Kx^hmtr.^ 

Tlic harems of Shuja and the blinded Zaman had been given 
a.sylum and were living in Rawalpindi on a pension granted by 
the Durbar, MTiile the M,iharaj;ih was bus\' with Ws militaiv 
operations, it was reponed to him that Zaman had been semf- 
ing out envoys to foreign powers to negotiate for the restom- 
tion of hb family to the throne of Kabul. Kan jit Singh found 
rhb emigre govemmeat in hb territories somewhat embaf' 
rassing. To put an end to the intercourse with foreign powers, 
he gently su^csted that the families might live in greater 
comfort and purity in the capital. In the month of November 

*5oliitn vttwyn. h dilftn^th Accwnling iw fiina* Ata 

irivcuW Shu)a from ItnnLc uf hii hm-dicr^ Jahori D4ii. with m invitidixn 
«nd then unprtHXKd hiin. Tile mviiatkm iccarfftilg (u Sf>h!ii> raB: ymi 
to cnir way At prwDt^ all l\vz oli^chtti Jiul tadi will bt gauud 
ttnd the bride of puipoip wift iuinc to take tht ime in the pariouf oi happy 
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the ont-t^e conqueror of Lthore utid lu$ concemrse of wim 
and rebti^ came back to the dry as beggars. Tile Shah was 
treated with great honooi. State troops cscoired hjin to the 
house sec apan for hint m the cicj% where the Maharajah, 
dressed in ceremonial saiTron, welcomed him with an embrace 
andpresented to him a sum of i,ooo rupees. 

Thereafter, the one thing that disturbed the peace of die 
Mghan refugees was the arrival of the agent of VVadr Fateh 
Khan to solicit the help of the Maharajah for the conquest of 
Kashmir where Sliuja was imprisoned. 

The year ended tut a happy tv>tc. Towards Girittioas time, 
a Btitim agent, Fvaz Ali Khan, arrived at Lahore with an 
English sni||ccoach and other gifts from the Governor- 
General. The gesture marked the end of the period of Anglo- 
Skb tension and suspicion. Early in 1812 Metcalfe, who was 
now Resident in Delhi, reported to his govemmenr tliai t 

‘Ranjit Sin^^s dourishii^ and vigorous power forms a con- 
tt^r with the distracted, weak and troubled state of the rival 
kin^oms of his nciglihoun; ♦ .. He is trresisfiblv supreme in 
the Ihinjab. Feared at home and respected abroad, he manages 
his government with ability and free from all cares and 
apprehensions.' 

It is true that in the first month of i8ia, Ranjit Singh was able 
to put aside cares and apprdicnstons and indulge himself in 
arranging a spectacular wedtling for his son, iCharak Singh. 
Metcalfe was not far wrong when he surmised that: ‘Kharak 
Sngh's marriage promises to be one of the most rotendid 
exhibitions that have occtitred in India for many ycara^'^ 
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A PUNJAB WEDDING 
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IN January tSii, invitations were sent to the Governor- 
Gcncnil and the princes and nobles of Hindustan to attend the 
wedding of Prince Kharak Singh, The Governor-General 
noniinated Colonel Ochtcrlony to represent htni, rhc(^lonel 
accompanied rhe Riijabs of Patiala, Nab ha, Jind and Kythal 
across the Sutlej. Friend and foe were equaliv welcome, Satisar 
Chand of Kangra came himself; the Nawaw of Multan and 
Bahawalpur sene members of their families to ttpresent them. 

Tilt concourse of princes, courtiers and conimoncrs which 
formed tlic bridegroom's parry left Lahore on tltph^rs. 
camels and Uorsc&'Thcy pa^d through Amritsar and arrived 
at the bride's home at the village of Fatehgarh in the district of 
Gurdaspur. The wedding took place amid scenes of lavish 
splendour,' tlie like of which had not been seen in India since 
the days of the Mughal emperors at the height of their power. 
Jaimal Singh Kanhaya loaded his daughter and the guests with 
presents of brocad^ jewellery, elephants, cows, ere. F.vcai 
Ranjir Singh felt that he had been too extravagant, and on the 
w ay back when the party stopped at Amritsar, he tried as 
pulitely os he could to aslt his ^ests to leave. But liis nature 
Ming what it was, he also invjrco them to come to Lahore wth 
htm-'Ochtcrloiiy, Bhag Singh of Jind, Sonsar Chand and the 
Rajah of Kythal accepted the invitation, 

At Amritsar, Ranjti Singh took Colonel Ochterlony inadc 
the Govindgarh fort where the Stare’s treasuries were kept and 
to which none but the most trusted officials were allowed 
entry. Ranjic Singh brushed aside Diwan Mohkam Oiand's 

‘The bride^l fsthvr, Jatinal Singh Kanhayt, had to tpeitd Rs 

nnt to feed hb stmti Inim the dme they Itft Lahore, Ta ajUirion. he pete 

knoih jnotbef th sofioa)* uwardi ihe expemet of the bddcgioomt party- 
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prori^ that this was an unwise thing to do because he wished to 
convince the Eneiishttion that the Treaty of Amritsar was a 
treaty of friendmip and friendship could only grow out of 
complete confidence. At Lahore agam, despite the protests of 
stjmc of the courtiers, he took Ochtcrlony by the hand and 
showed him every portion of the font its gun emplacements, 
its secret pa^ges, even its most vulnerable points. OchterJtmy 
paid a glowing mbure to the Malwrajah's generositj- anti utter 
c^dour, Ran)it Singh told Ochtcrlony that he intended taking 
Kphmir from the .Afglians and admitted his failure at Multan 
without making any excuses. He sp^tke of English armed 
strength with respect. ‘If Ranjit's opinions are decisively 
formed on any one subject, they are on his utter inability to 
contend untb the British arms,' noted Ochtcrlnny, 

Ranjit Singh and Ochrerloriv let their itnagtmitirms run riot, 
Tlicy decided that an Ai)gIio>^ihinjabi military alliance would 
be a good thing; together the two could conquer countries 
like Afghanistan and Persia and for ever end the danger of a 
French invaston. Before going that far, they could jointiy 
conquer Multan and Kashmir, Ochtcrlony w;is so taken up by 
the whole idea that he even uTote an official norc to bfS 
Govcmor'Gcncra! and, being a mart with a practical bent of 
mind, CJtaTniiicd places in Lahore which could be converted to 
a storehouse to assure a regular supply to British troops iif their 
tor of hooch. 

‘It could not escape me that for mere teniponuy purposes the 
tomb of JehangJr and irs enclosure would conmm groin and 
liquors sufficient for a month's expenditute of a latge'^anny,' 

Tlie Govemor-Gctiefa! "was Impressed with the Colonel's 
effusive praise of Ran jit’s hospicahty and agreed to consider 
the hiahitrajah’s request for ,i supply of mushets as a sfift. The 
muskets were sent along with an Engli^ horse and a basket of 
^tccs of the sort which were scut'rcgolarlv to the Mughal 
Emperor. But the Governor-General positively declinect the 
proposal of joining Ranjit Singh in an expedition against 
Midtan or Kashmir. Thw was‘exactly what Ranjit Singh 
desired. He was now sure that the English would not interfere 
if he urtdenook the campaigns hlmscu. 


CHAPTFa X 


KASHMIR AND THE KOH-I-NOOR 


AS soon as itie wcdiiin^ ^csrs had dcpaircd, the Afs*han 
problem came to the fort. Wa/ir Faith Khan’s agent hadlrccn 
waiting ptitnrjy to find out whether Ranjit Singh would join 
the BaraKzats in invading Kashmir. There was also Zaman, and, 
c^xn more anxious than he, Shuia’s senior wife, Wafa Begum, 
and her sons, who were terriliea at the prospect of the Barat- 
stais and Mahmud capturing Shu;a, who was in detention in 
Kashmir. Tlicy cxhorred Ranjit Singh to invade Kashmir on 
his own and keep .Mahmud and the Barabdas out. The A/ghan 
agent offered an equal division of the lofit and 9 Likh rupees 
c\'ery year to the Durbar on behalf of the Barak^Hais, Tlie 
refugee family made a counter-offer with the only thing they 
luid of any value—the precious gem, rhe Koh-i-noor 
diamond.' 

Early in the spring, rhe pick of rhe DurbarV troops were 
ordered ro the Kashmir f roniier under the command of Diwan 
Mohkam Chand- Prince Kharak Singh accompanied him as the 
rl nilrif clutf, Jammu and Akhnoor, which were already n prt 
of the Durbar’s domains, were gurisoacd; Bhimbar and 
Rajauri were taken by sudden assaint and their chiefs, Sultan 
Khan and Agar Khan, were eapnired and brought to Lahore. 
By the summer, rhe eastern approaches to the valley of 
Kashmir were in the hands of the nmjabls. VV’azir Fateh Khan 
understood the tactics of Diwan Mohkam Chand and hasrily 
crossed the Anock into the Punjab. As soon as the Maharajan 
heard of the Afghan intrusion in his renitory he set our from 
Lahore and in quick marches arrived at Rohras. The Wazjr 

* SiFlun tjJ iiafct tfeiH dsulv "Wifa SEctim in* taicken wttb gntf 

snd She *em » mwige tEucs 'if The Mihjmiih nyo fijitfi gwd 

e^on vid bfuip ibiiut the whvA (he hammfrnhlf timy 

1(1 HI mvatuabJe pkee of diawnii would be oUercd in compemi* 

titHT for thb lerfice/ 
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could no longer bvpass him and enter Kashmir. Ran jit Singh 
sent 3 note to the VvazJr asking him to explain his presence In 
the Punjab. 

The Waaar asked for a personal meeting. It seems that the 
report his agent had made of the n^iriarjons had left the 
Afghan uncertain whether or not the Durbar would collabor¬ 
ate in the invasion of Kashmir and on what leitnSj Waair 
Fateh Khan wonted to know for himself. He was so deter¬ 
mined on the conquest of the valley that in the event of Ran jit 
Singh's refusal to let him go ahea'dt he had arranged to have 
the Maharajah assassinated.^ 1f« however, the .Maharajah 
agreed, he would repeat the od'er of the equal division of die 
It^t and 9 lakhs per year.' Tlic AVaair turned up for rhe inter¬ 
view' with eighteen of his brothers fully armed and prepared to 
commit the too] murder at a signal given by him. Tlic need to 
assas^nate Ranjit Sineh did not arise as he readily agreetl to 
join in the venture, ^cre is little doubt that Ranjit Singh 
nieanr to stick by word and that the Afghans had no inten¬ 
tion of honouring theirs. Ranjit Singh provetl his good faith by 
suggesting that the two armies should take the Rajauri route 
w'hich lay through territoty already under his ermtrol father 
than the one through Mtizaffarahad, which might be under 
snow that time of the year. Hejprovidetl an army of ta^ioo 
men imder hU ablest generals, Ditvan iMnhkatn Chand and 
Dai Sin^, to accompany the Afghms. The two armies left 
Jheluni in the first week of December t8ti. 

On his return to Lahore the Maharajah was once more 
approached by AVafa Begum through her agents with an offer 
of the Koh-i-noor if her husband was delivered safely* to her. 
Ranjit Singh apin reassured her that it would be done and 
informed her that he had given special msmtetions to Diwan 
iMohkam Chand that his first concern w*as to be the rescue of 
the Shah. 

It did not take long for the shrewd .Mohkam Chand to 
Fcaliae that Warir Fateh Khan meant to trick him. He warned 
rhe Maharajah and told liini that the Wazir had taken two big 
forts with theif treasuries without giving anything to the 

* ByrTiea^ vol in, p, jj- 

•The bemn of die Bgrocnveirt afc not Imown.. AccoittUng to HtitUli 
tmtxa Ranjir 11 b« per yew or lUf of Kashmir. lo 

Gotfemor-GefiEnl^ PCi of Jsiiimy g, tgi|J 
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Durbar. Ncvcnhclcss, Ranju Sin^ tostruticU Molikam Cbimd 
*noc to betray the least dissatisfaction or doubt, and to conform 
with the wislies of Fateh Khan with whom he would settle 
accounts, should he violate the tngagentents ratified by i>aths’.’ 
The Afgluins pressed on througli the Durbar's territory at 
frantic speed and were soon two marches ahead of iMohkam 
Qiand's troops. The CHwan had no doubt that if the Afghans 
reached Shergarh first, they would do violence to Sliah Sbuja 
who was ini prist Jticd there. He took a short cut and, having 
arrived at the fort before the Afghans, itnmeiHately assaulted 
it. VVazir Fateh Khan reached in time to join in the assault and 
force Shergarh to capirulate. While the Afghar^ M’erc busy 
looking for the treasuiy% Mohkam Chand's soldiers searched 
the dujmcons and brought aw'ay Shah Shuja to their catnpi 
W^ajtir I^teb Khan demanded custody of the Shah. On Moh- 
kam Gland's refusal to comply, he tried to take Sliuja l>y 
force. When this failed, he accused the Diwan of breaking his 
word and refused to shar e the bootv,* 

Ran jit Singh was now convinced of VVaxir Fateh Khar’s 
dishonest and opened negotiation with Jahan Dad Khan, the 
Governor of Aitock (whose brother, Ata Aloltamined, had 
been ejected from Kashmir and who was inimical to the 
Wazir). Jahan Dad Khan rcalbted that he couid not ’withstand 
Waeir Fateh Khan himself; he also knew the fate that awaited 
him if he were defeated and fell into the Waair’s hands, He 
accepted Ranjii’s offer of a jagir and handed over the fort of 
Ariock to Fakeer Azizuddin. 

The messenger bringing the news of the surrender of Atrock 
arrived in Lahore wcU after midnight. Hie iMahaniiah wus 
awakened and told the gtwd tiding. He roused the eniirc 
palace staff and ordered guns to be fired. The citj" rocked 
with the crash of cannon and no one could get any steep. In 
the early hours of the morning, the iVl altarsjah rode out on his 
eleplinnt showering gifts on his bleary-eyed but happy 
subjects. 

* PCjt of Alirch ifi, tfll J- 

a maifTtaino] by kkim accoium iJim dae Govrfnor of Shrfgufh ojia 
fDJTrulIy tuhmlrttd to Stitijj and asked to forgiFCEiM before rfic fnft 
c^f»imEa£cd i^J ihar Waiir Fareb Klian paiil to Shuji. Thx. Sluh 

hitrarW na^oictl tbit tiQce Sbctgarh fapttuLitcdiL he to m whfitt he 

liked, ilc c1w» to gti Lihore bccvnc to family wad livkf tiunc. 

L-il fuppom the fonaxc fmkact 


loS 
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Wazir Farch Khan discovered ro Kis great chagrin that a fon 
that was considered the gateway to India was in the hands of 
the Punjabis.* tie was loud in lis protestations of a breach of 
faicli. tic left his brotlicr. Aziin khan, in charge of Kadiniir 
and returned to Peshawar. From there he wrote asking Ran jit 
Singh lo evacuate Aitock or take the consequences. 


Shah Shuja \(i*as received with the same pomp and ceremonial 
as was his brother a vear earlier and was delivered safclv to 
Wafa Begum at Mubarak Flaveli—a mansion placed at the 
disposal of the Afghan refugees, ’rhe very next my a message 
sent asbng for the delivery of the "KoltH^noor. Neither 
Shuja nor his wife bothered to reply to the note. Reluctance to 
Mft with so precious an objeer was nor surprising, but the 
Durbar had paid heavily for the Kashmir venture: over t,ooo 
lives had been lost and the treasury was depicted. In addinon, 
a?ir Fateh Khan had taken possesnon of Kashmir without 
sharing the loot, and had ccrramly no intention of giving him 
9 lakhs of rupees a year as stipubred. 

^ A reminder was sene to Wafa Begum. She denied having the 
diamond w’ith her and said that it had l>cen pawned With a 
moneylender in Kandahar. Ranjit knew* ihLs to be a lie and 
offered to tnake a token payment of 3 lakhs of rupees and 


’The fliimh wdeomnf iht p»ing of ihr fon from Afghan to Puninbi Imub 
!?^***f tunle ill Afghin, or anv other Intcion Inymon of mote 

nitnrolt. Awoniing To SdIioit Lai, .^tetca)ft sent i leiter of ouirairstiiJitioiu to 
l^lit siiiffh sRii Mviird him never to eive up the fort—and «r«o oMiqiidv 
J( *40^ jKwnhUiiy of Brhkh lirlii if necetsiitjr Utr th« piir|ioM. fIXiftir 


Jlj, t4t 


mVi! iVtoiDiiaia of L%hi',perfupt ihe mott bnllhmt of 

all tile <liiimandi of tlic «ortd. M<a» taken from the fimouf rudm of Golems 
M(J erne mio the hrodj of ifie \%h*| Einperon. The Peman. Sedir Shah, 
took k ilong wh the l^woclc Throne fpron ihc XTugIvtl Alohiunaicd Shah 
m tr}9 when he la^d Defhi «u 3 mavoaeii ht inhabiiwt*. On Nadir's 
amniwi^n m 1747. k come uto the hands of .JUtmed Shah Abdali and j/tex 
liu death uto thoae of h» wn and viiwomr, Teimur. 

T«iniir had e tar((e ttumber of stms, who, itnmedurelv on their father's 
di^m *793. Wm to %lit awnrigvt rbcmwlves. Shan Zamon, the fifth 
ww. ha ppened ro ^ m the ropHal ai the rime and w«i abEe ro take ow the 
gorerom^ and aU tlw roj-al tnasuret—inetudin« the Koh i^turor. His seren 
yron mte whidi inclinJcd four niTcJnpa to cnniiner Inilhi came to an oul 
*V'} by another Wither, hldimml. But the 

iwiwnd did not hll Mihmud’i h^d^. From V^tmn it ciiiie bus the 
?“***“?*’ anot^f hrmher, Shah Shuta. and hie wifew Wef* BenunL 

It wa* ftoen hhah Sbiila that the Koli^-iVKir - - ” 
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assign a jagir of Rs 5o,«»o a year to the family in lien of rhe 
Ki»h 4 *Nnor, Even ihis offer ifid not bring rtmnd rhe Ikrgutii or 
her husband. Ranjit Singh’s patknee was cxhaiistctii he made a 
peremptory' dcmanil atnl placed a heavy guard round Mubarak 
Haveli. Shuja, who had rill fhen been rrwred as a royal guest* 
became a prisoner. 

Many days wcor by without any move from the Shah. ITie 
rations supplied to his household were reduced and the Korwal 
was instructed to treat the Shah’s family as being under arrest. 
Shujft realized that there was no way out and at last agreed to 
honour hiS wife’s word, A date was ft-ved for the delivery- of the 
dlHinond. 

On June r, fSij* Ranjit Singh rode up to Mubarak Haveli 
with <5oo honiemen to take over the Koh-i-noor. Shuja ot- 
bracctl Ranjit Singh and conducted him to (he royal suire. 
They inauired abour each other’s health, and then fell silent. 
Thc‘ prolonged .rilence got on Ranjit Singh’s nerves and he 
whispered to one of his courtiers to remind the Shah of (he 
object of his visit. The Shah beckoned to a servant and ordered 
him to bring the diamond from the Zeruma. The servant came 
back with a bundle which he presented to the Maharajah. 
Ranjit Singh unw'rappcd the bundle and out came the diamond. 
He turned the stone round under his single eye and let 8ha w'ani 
Das, who was \riih him and had seen the diamond with Shujas 
family before, satisfy hiniwlf that it was the Koh-i-Nfwir. 
Then he rtivroppcd it in the same cloth and without a W'ord of 
thanks or farewell, hurried out of the r<>om.’ 

’The Kohd-flo«f ephotle hm bem delibetitety ilistofted by ^nrbiw 
krinnJcol w Ramil Siritfh. ronunarcly Slp.iK Sbu{ii nKirtiiin* itte inFlileni him- 
in fcin^e dct^. Tht nifr^tir'e trii£T hit ftkiie from Shrf^arti rEJfii » 
\\iohl:¥ni Otaa J on ihc p.irt*f Ruiijc^ Singh inforitKd iw That 
fiia^cr wai annoitt that we fho«!d preyed ro LaluJfC it vmu ks at libsm' 
and TKH rfic mukriat: of mt Krtgliu m ifui dtyx Iw »1«> nitnrEjmcd that 
hu famj uTrfihf incrcav hy <i4ir fomp/ The Stub amv(M ui Lsihoft 

«cmtc 4 t liv Mcihlism Chund. Iric cotnlnuei ^On the xmiming of the iccond 
c!jv» Ram waited ™t u® md dcimnded tbe Tof hli nw«cr. 

VVe cnofcs«4 thaf tt Wirt Tim in pcracMMU but a/tef Mpefktiaup 
fiokpttulity anif fnom Rnojrti Singhs we ihnoU like tiE wtiS mm 

oonfklcnttifm Rum Sinjlh #rrtnded ihs oejn itay md meived the same reply 
We rhcti experienced priif»tinn of the ncccttinof of life and itnimeH wart 
ocT^Ktnfullr pliircd oTiT fliir dwicUui^.’ Slrnfa iiwritinm Ranjii'^ oiler wpav 
Ra and help lo rtcover tenttftjy Jo the north which ihc Shah 

cTprcwi wIIlingriiMi fti iccepc, 'He rhen propoinl mi CBcIwn^ i*f TurtMni, 
whicli in among the Seikhf ■ ple«ltle of cterml fikritfth^* and we ib-cn ^ve 
him the Kub'imoor- Two the mnitdictifm wai fvmmrHS fitnu 
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Ron jit Singh was delighted with the piassessiDn ot the famotis 
diamond^ A week after be bad acquired it he hmughi it nut 
for cxatnLiauon, TTie Maratlia ncvvMCtter of a week later says: 

‘V^erday the noble Sarkar kept showing the Koh-i-noor, 
which had been verv kindly given to him by Haznit Shah 
Shuji-u!-Mii!kf to the jew^Uers from whom he asked the 
pnee, It was found in W'eight equal to three hundred and a 
Few more Sarakhs^* and in value it xvas declared priccle® as no 
other similar jewel existed anyw’hcre dse.' 

Shah Shuja was by no means reduced to penury by the Joss 
L Koh-i-noor. He continued to receive an allowance from 
the Durbar and still owned, as was proved subsequent tv, con¬ 
siderable wealth in gold and jewels. 

Relations between Ran jit Slnith and Shuja had been poisoned 
for ever. A few days later Ranpt Singh had concrete evidence 
of the ingratitude of the Afghan rcf^ccs, Tlie newsletter of 
June ij, t8 i j, narrates the incident: 


charge of the j^licc station, came in anti stated 
that Multi Fdassan and Qaid Shcr Mohammed Khan, the enm- 
fransions of I-Iuxrar Shuja-ul-Mulk, had written some letters of 
accord and under their awn seal to Sardar Fateh 
Khan VV aiir; that as the messmger carrying chose letters had 
been brought to him as a captive; therefore. Jic subtutned fJiosc 
? 1*’^ Noble Sarkar, it was written in them that the 
; obit Sarkar was all alone at that time in I..ahore, that he had 
no troops with him, that If he (t!ic ^V’‘aair) would send his 
troops It would not be difEcult to capture Lahore... 


Ranjit Singh was not a man of qoick temper, but once his 
wrath was aroused, his moods could be very hlack indeed- He 


tm fMfltly' ICsliMta Mombty toimul, 
tk^cli fcv Sha]ii iiicrm b\* hiirteclf in Ludlibni 
»rul tr^3jted by T.iflijc. Bcnncn id th« Amllcrt.) 

dhen^k to KATijit Slmh- U ht had warned cd 
*u^ m*. iHidsW Tft mp htrfl ftcirn (Soing Hfi knew 

. „ ^ t- ^hem fmtn Ffthmirv iIjo whtii Wafm Btemn 

™ r ^ J*"* iBp» wHtii he received it. Sem/tbc 

Koh^^oor Hsid tulfBti avny tndk. tvw 4 fflfdWc^ 

»n«ciisabteH But ihe etjufit ^n)k fdl lowed 
Wirt la b^tunir^hJc one. * 


TvA^HMlIt AN1> TEfE 


ill 


sent for Sh:iK?^<k HaiJer* the son of rhe blind Shah Zaimn and 
nephew of Shah Shoja^ as well as Qizi Shcr Mohammed Khati, 
and questioned them. They had norhin^ lo say. Ran)it Singh 
sent chem hack to Shah Shuja demanding an exptanarion of 
their conduct. Tlie Shah wrote back that these persons had 
written wiihijOE his knowledge and that the Maharajah was at 
liberty to trear rhem as be desired- It was obvious that Shuja 
was Jying-^ Ranjii Singh did not want to do more than was 

^Shuj* hknscU wrote to Ochtcriony idmittiitg hU eopplkiir m the pUn to 
bemy lib boat in rtiviiing hb cintn-htlc crtcmjv Wazix Fatcfi to scid 

\ui brother to the PimiihvThe letter November iz. ]8i |) tm 

at follows: Twf mofiths ugo xMtiliiiraii Hoisnift Khwi tirfveii li^rt from^ my 
brother MAbinud with the inleoiioo of priwecding to you. When lie (tmveiE 
It you wili hive heard the fectm weir dbcotcred by ihu enter- 

ceptEon of Icnertuod Mablmid HuMin Khan in conae<]|iwroec pvit in coniine- 
nwnt whefT be ftmabied About two itionrlw.*^ ^u)a *cnt hb ismti trrasu^ 
MtihantnuMl Amir, to Ochietlony that he wtsuJd pcrwidly etplflin 

what the hiii to iay. The JcsUJr wtue m , ut: wt^nhip the tome 
God* it U our dui v jointly to extirpate tJw tribe of iafidcls who arc so many 
in iJic girdeu of l(unject. As unm at the RiUTK of wir diAU htve been hr ntm 
troop] under ^Vajot Faith Khiui put In inotioti agtinct that ouener^ C^l 
uiUingt we shall won put Thetii in conhnuHi aod disorder a™ cliEn divide 
th? Pun jab Itetween ui.' The plm eppartnUy waf that while the Lahoxe 
TTDopa virctv huiy against: Wanr Fao^ Khan Im brother^ Arim KIpn tht 
Oo^nior uf Kmhniir, \biuild biwAde ijie Puopb and ‘settle the bu3]nc«i of 
Inniieb in this dt> 

On htx arrival at f.mlhkna^ Wafa Ikpum wrote aeveril Jrtteri to the 
Govcrnor^Gencnl detailing the ctrcutnstanccs an which she came t* Liliorc 
and pleading for httcreenaoti ftif licr hnilund'A rdcaae. In the firtt ftoL 

I^ceembcr itn, 1814} ihc wrote: '\Vt had no maty inb- 
nmng with Raiijit Singh, but when we took refuge in hb doirawi. he pfo- 
cured the delivey uJ the King from the sthm oF Mnkhrar-ui-Dowlih* fjj:, 
Waiir Fateh Khan). Neither tn thU not on the second where she pampLamed 
of tile icKufe ol her agent Baiak Ram nmi her fttiidKTiMcs did ihe imtltc 
any reference to Kanjit havhtg wrongly taken the Koh-i-noor. And in the 
Hitrd the upeniv adrmtted ilte ha. that her huihund hwl been plutring 
R:in|h"s downfall w^iie hb giaeif in Ijihorc. Ilk Majesiy wbhed to mocr yfHi 
and dbnm wirh you what wia fnr rhr InrervA of both SixtcA. . . - fr w^a the 
pleaatire of the niewt Itiffh Power that riib scheme thfpnld be dtscuveted by 
Rin|it Singh who arttmlingly placed Hb iVfajety under i gtmjnl.* 
k ii dear that Sliuja had opened ncgotiadniu b^ with Waxtr Fateh Klimt 
^whcf had decided ro throw over ^ialnintid aaid bade Shu] a htsteadl and the 
Eoglbh. "the Wazlr Etad prop<Hicd en invadon of the F^nj:ab from cithef 
cnX In hu leuer he hai waxed poeiicdly ekKpatmtn 

I arri prepared to dive to ihc bonoin of 

DctenTTined tn sebe the |i«orL of deaire, or f^erbh in the attemiit. 

tesolurion is Iked md I wdU execute nw design 
The crowni tide shall nuntic my dteck woh joy 
Of freeze in my lifel^ 
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necessary. The wo men were mken in custody and handed 
wer t<i ilic RotwaJ. Shuja was sunimimed to coim. ITic news* 
letter of August a I, records die Ataktrajah^s instruction 
to KJiarak Singh, to hring Shuja 'wcU guarded and in perfect 
safety’ and a Jetter to STruja asking tiini to accompany the 
prince wjrhout delay as *thc Noble Sarkar had to consult him 
regarding certain niatters*. What passed between the nvo is 
nor stated, but it is reasoruthly certain that Ranjit Singh asked 
him to part with some mote of his wealth and the Shan denied 
having any left. Rin}jt Singh knew Shuja w’as lying again; a 
fortnight later Ranjit said in open court that Sliup hall with 
him ‘one saddle beset with jewels worth laUfts of rupe^ ami 
one big bedstead of turquoise fixed upon four legs, each of 
which was stuJtleJ with a big dianiono, and said that he pro¬ 
posed demanding these artJdcs from him for hiniself'. The 
courtiers advised him to be cautious as the Koh-i-noor episode 
liad already brought tiim a had name. Ranjit ignored the advice 
and sent a search parry of women to the A^fian harem. The 
newsletter of -Vlarcb 4, 1814, narrates the sordid episode: 

'Ram Singh, the nun in charge of the affairs of the Noble 
&rlpr, came in and stared that he had gone to the derj of 
Shuja-nl-Mulk, had demanded the jewcltcry, had sent five 
maidservams to the Jadks’ side of the palace, that they had 
brought everything that could be found in the mteriDr such as 
pcsvclicty, lunjuolse, pearls, smail Imxcs, carpets and the like, 
and the Hujtrar Shalt bhuja-ul-Mulk had wept and cried aloud 
that lie did not resist the will of God.’ 

rhe .Afghan household was plunged in mclauchoty and for 
some days the Shah refused to eat any food. Tlic guard on 
Mubarak Haveli was reduced and the royal ctiiouragc given 
some freedom of movement. J his relaxation of surveimnee 
gave the Regutu, and then the Shah Itimself, the oppartunity to 
escape from Lahore. 

Wafa Begum disappeared in November 1814, ‘Can it be 
possible that those caught in the trap of dejection and trouble 
should not step outside?' she Kiid, iLufitc bingh W'as eager to 
know h(jw the escape had ticen e nee ted and persuaded 
W’ata Begum's young son, hhabzada Saghir, to tell httn. He 
did not take any additional measures to prevent others of 
the party leaving bccauiic about five months later (on April 
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tj, 1815) Shuja, his two sons, and othcfs of the pany 
also escaped.' 


Th* «acaj>e w*i quite Jnttutki, TJie Siah 9 itd lu« ittiff dttga tobtcirmtui 
tnmal from Mubunlr Hsvcli to the nmin dnio cf chc cityTrbcn cuui nifw 
AM of iiij tcnnuiu rfpuscd like 1 kka toolt hi* pb«, idiilc Sl^uri JueSdf 
thtotigh the tunnel our of the cit>' where tnnipon wu ulrndy 
bhiL Before hu dista|3pettniire cooJd be nodeed he wu* well iww 
Kvnfi^i dmdiA Tnvdlicig by t|^h^ ht wem chroi^ SAilkot t» 
ind die mounram to die Kdu ViUey and nn m iitmU. Fiom 
TO tlio fikiifi and Joined. B^m md doo of bb 

wteei- at t **dniifla 

H 


CKj^PTER XI 


VICTORY AT ATTOCK- FAILURE 
IN KASHMIR 


RAN JIT s inch’s plcasuTc sr having become mnster of Atrock 
was tinged with appreheiuion because VVazir Faich Khan 
threatened to rouse the tribes of the North-VV'est Frontier 
against the Punjabis and the garrison in the Attoch fort was 
TOO small to withstand a determined assault. Conscqucittly. he 
thought h pulitic to keep up coirespondencc and exchange of 
gifts with cne Warir, who had promised to heb in the capture 
of Multan if Ran jit gave him Atrock. A relief force was in rhe 
mean tune hurriedly sent forward to Aitock, Then the tone of 
Ranjit’s letters changed: he told the Afghans that he would 
not discuss Attock until alter they had Captured Alukan for 
him 1 o ttidlc i; Attock mure secur^ Durbar troops occupied a 
forward post at Haripur. 

Waxir Fateh Khan addressed several ntde notes to Ranjit 
ffing and then roused the tribes in the vidnity of Attock to 
expel the infidels from thetr midst. Afghan crmips surrounded 
the fon and cut off the route to Lahore. 

The Maharajah asked Diwan Mohkam Chand to take cliar^ 
of the operations. The Diwan sent Hari Singh Nalwa, and the 
batter^’ commander, \tjan Ghausa, ahead and followed with 
the matti Punjabi force. The Punjabis crossed the river Atrock 
and came face to face with Fateh Khan and his Afghan army. 
For three months the two armies faced each other without 
either offering battle. The w'ihicr pve way to spnng and the 
short spring to the intense heat of summer. Tiurn Dtwan 
Mohkam C^and manoeuvred to place his forces beru-een the 
Afghans and the river and wrote to the Maharajah for per- 
mi^on to take the offensive. He did nor have to wait for the 
order, 0$ the Afghans, who bad been cut off from their simply 
of drinking water, were forced to take the initiative. They 
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made rtpeated charge on the Pujijabis tti order to break 
through to the river. The doughty Diwau hud the legs of his 
elephant chained so that it could' not nm back and kept his 
lines intact. Afghan assaults were repulsed Uv steady fire from 
the Fun|abi infantry^ Tlie Punjabis could slake their thirst and 
return to battle; the Afghans had to ficht in the sweltering heat 
of Julv withmiT a drop of water to drink. Tlic battle for the 
fort of Artock changed into a running battle f^or the banks of 
the river Attock. The Punjabis held off the Afghans until the 
Afghans were exhausted with rhiret. Then .\ibhkani Chand 
ordered his cavalry to chaige. The Afghans broke their ranks 
and fled, leaving rheir heavy guns and cgnipnicnr lo the victors 
and over i.ooo of their comrades clcarl on rnc field.* 

Tltis was the first victory of the Punjabis against the Pathans. 
That it should have been on the field of Attock was of even 
greater significance. The fort had Iteen traditionally regarded 
as the ^eind of India. It was wrested front the f^indu Raja 
Jaipal in looo a.o. by Mahmud (ihazni and since then had 
remained rn the hands of the invaders. Its retaprute meant the 
liberation of Northern India from the Afghan menace. 

\\Ticn the news of the victory at Attock was received in 
Lahore, the city went wild with jny. All business was stopped 
and the people came out in the streets to sing and dance and 
yell themselves hoarse. The cannon of the fort began to roar. 
The Maharajah rode out of the pakee to join them and 
scattered the usual largesse among inc cheering crowds. 

fhe success at Attock did indeed go to Ranjir Singh^s head. 
In a full Durbar held in July to receive the felidtations of his 
courtiers, the newswritcr records some people having stated 
that ‘the c.Yrirpatjfm of the English who wear the mask of 
fricmlship but hold us in deadly hare should he artempred'. 
Ranjit Singh replied; ‘After the conquest of Kashmir and 
Peshawar it should be a subject of cofisideracion.** 


a month had passed after the victory at Atrock 'vhcti 
Ran jit's nu'nd turned to the vdc of fttshmir. And (mce an idea 
entered his head, it could not be dislodged. He announccil his 
piaij at the annual muster of farces at Dussehra. Diwan iVloh' 


' A dintfrnt lerdmi of tho buttle m given by Sir OI*f Cuoc m TJ^r Pfttsms, 
*PCl? d/ Avguirtf. T 9 iy. 
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Icini Clmiil lid vised him ugainsr tr rs it wiis nor the campaigning 
season for rhc mnunraitis. But ihc irnpctuotis Ranjit wouUi nor 
lisTCfl til Uie -tg^irtg Mohkim Qiand and ordered the Diwan's 
grandson. Ram PyaJ, a scrapping yourh of twenty, to lead the 
campaign against Kashmir. 

liic Maharajah passed through Ainritsar, PatEiankot. 
Adinanagar and hatred at StaRrot in the foothills, which was to 
be the liasc camp. By rhc time all the troops had assembled and 
the demils of the attack w'cre finalized, auniinn had given way 
lo winter. Ran jit Singh moved on to Rohtas. He got wnrti 
from his adviiice columns that the pass, of Pir Panjal was 
blocked by a premature fall of snow. At the same time, infor- 
manon was received ibar Wa/Jr Fateh Khan was keeping a 
watch on ihc progress of the Durbar bniops in the tnoimtains 
with a view to attacking the Punjab from Multan in the south. 
Ranjit Singh kfr i part of the forces with Ram Dyal with 
mstructioft-s to prepare the ^ound for a campaign in (he 
spring, and hurried hack to ha capital. 

Ram Dya] spent the winter months setting up a chain of 
food depms and collecting information on the strength of the 
forrs, the loynlry of the inhabimms and the possibiSifi' of sup¬ 
plies between his advance post at Ratauri and the vallev of 
Kashmir. 

The troops were on the move as soon as tlicy received news 
of the ^ring thaw in the mountains. Hy June the entire cam¬ 
paign force of nearly jo.ooo men were encamped at Wazira- 
bad, Diwan .Mfihkara Chand was lying ill in Phillaur and his 
nlace was again taken by his brave Inir inexperienced grandson. 
Ram Dvai. All the Punjab's famous generab were with the 
army—Hari Singh Valwa, Mecth Singh Bhsranli. Jodh Singh 
Kalsia and the master gunner. Mian GhaiLsa. Ram Dval with 
)0/>oo men proceeded towards Barameulta and Shupaivan. 
The remainder of the force, under Raniit Singh^s persotid 
command, licaded for Poonch, Tlie plncermovement began in 
the last week of July. Just then rhc monsoons broke in the 
bilk. 

The Maharajah was held up at Rajiuri by rhc torrential 
rains. The force under Ram D^-al struggled on bravely until it 
reachcii rhc narrow p,ass of Bduarntralla. There the guns of a 
small fortress commanding the v.al|cy broughr it to an un¬ 
expected halt. There seemed no way of getting at the fort. 
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which tt'is un rhc odicr side of the valley, divided by a fast^ 
moving lull torrent, or silencuig its guns which were several 
hundred feef above them. 

Agar khan, chief of Rajauri, who only a couple of yetis 
earlier ftad been taken captive to Lahore, came to the rescue. 
He led Rain Dyal to a spot in the nvJne where the stream 
coursed over large skbs of rock and was fordable. Ram Dval 
chained the feet of his biggest elephants and stood them side 
by side in the bed of the scrcanii. I he troops crossed over rhk 
pehydermous bridge and in the surprise attack which fol¬ 
lowed carried the rnuuntain fortress of Baramgulla. This was 
on July 10,1814. 

iTte column pressed forward through Adampur and 
Tlaripiir till it reached ShupaJyan. Arim Khan, brother of 
VVazir Fateh Kbnn and the Governor of Kashmir, had stopped 
further progress with his army of Afghans. ‘l*he heavy' down¬ 
pour added to the difficulties of the Punjabis; the Afghans 
were in well-covered entrenched positions. Rani Dval decided 
to fight a delaying action until additional forces should arrive. 
Konjic Singh sent BhaJa Ram Singh wHrb f,ooo men towards 
Shapaiyan. Azim kliati's irregiikmi iiarassed Ram Singh’s 
column all along die volley and forced it to a standsiilL 

Ran jit Singh fared no better at Pfxmch. As he began his 
march fop'ard, the enrire popiUation decamped after burning 
ihc standing crops and removing their livesfock and chattels. 
The problem of food supplies became acute and Poonchi 
snipers would not allusv the Durbar's reconnaissance parties to 
venture very far. I hen cholera broke out amongst the Pun'iatu 
troops, (Amongst the victims was ihc gunner, Mian Ghau&i, 
who died on the way to Lahore.) 'fhe Afghans and the 
Poonchis took the offensive and pu^d Ran jit Singh out of 
the hills. 

Rani Dy'al doggedly stood his ground not far from the 
capita], Srrnagaf.JTzim'Khan did not want to have the Punjabis 
iri the valley for longer than he could help. Having foiled to 
dislodge Ram Dyal, he opened ncgntlations with him. 'rhcrc 
was an e.xchange of pteseurs. Astim Khan professed friendship 
for Ranjii Singh and promised not ro sitlc with his enemies. 
Ram D>'al eatricated rtiinself from an awkward portion and 
returned to Lahore.* 

' Theft MCIU an iot Priiuep’i cwniwnt tint Khin let riit 
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Tills WAS Rsnjic Singh^s second failure in Kashmir and a 
sad blow to his pndc. A bigger blow awaited him. After the 
Dusschra celebrations, when he had gone for a short rest in 
the Shalamar Garden, he received the news of the death (at 
HuUaiir on October ^9. i@i4) of his cwnradC'in-arriK, Diwan 
Mohkani Qiand. Tlic Maharajah was stricken with grief, i le 
had come to reSy on die Diwan for advice on milimty maners 
and also to r«pcct hun as if he were his own father. The 
General was cremated with full military honours and state* 
wide mourning was ordered. ITis son, iVfoti Ram, was recog* 
nized as successor to the Diwan's estates; the grandsem, Ram 
DyaJ, was coniirmed in his miliiary pose. 

Ron) it Singh tiad to susp^d military operatioas as his presence 
was required in the capital because of the hostilities that iiad 
broken om berween his eastern neighbours, the Gurkltas and 
the English. An envoy from Nepal, Prithi Hi las, came to 
I.^hDre to ask for RanjitV help in expelling the Etnglish fnmt 
India, in addition to the usual ilattery alKnir’Ranjit Suvgh being 
the defender of the Hindus and the hope of Hindustan, the 
Ne|:^lcsc made tempting offers of money. Prithi Bilas told 
Ranjit Singh of the lira: few engagements in the hllK where 
the Gurkhas had had the English on the run. The Gurkha cried 
to convince the Sikh rhat the English were not ds invincible 
as they were made out to be. 

The Durbar bad not fot^tten that sia years earlier .^mar 
Singh lltniM had pruposed ro Ochicrlimy a joint Gurkha- 
Hrirish iovaaon of the (^njab.‘ and thai ir was (>:htcrIony who 
had rejected the Gurkha suggestion. It tvas felt that it was the 
turn of the Piinjabb to show their g(>od faith by offering to 
help rhe British in their hour of trial. Fakecr AzEuddin was 
sent to Colonel Ochterlony in Ludhiana to convey the offer of 
ossistanee. The ride of battle had already turned in favour of 
the English. The Govcmor-Gcneral sent the -Maharajah a 
letter full of expressions of gratitude, hut he declined to accept 

Libore u®op* pti umwikiccd bfcsuse ttf fib j^nonal nprd far Elam OvaTi 
^randfiTfier, Diwan Mohiemn ChafKl, Apan ffom there berag no rmril to 
lumwm H, ii ti hafiUjf Ukaty that tmtUikntttin that lort vouid we^ 
wirn (hvtc u-ho Euoked upnii (h« Sikhs fnmxd tbe bulk uf Elai^i 
Slttfh'* artnj' •* 'ttifukla' ami did inn apart thou ci'cn when rhey laid dcm-it 
trtnt. 

‘ Ttv Lshitrt Duriitr^ p ij, 
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any help. It was wcU known that Ranjtt Singh was nor the 
sort of person who gave something for nothing. 

Ran jit Singh watched the Anglti-Giirkha war with close 
interest from Lahore. At the same tiinc he analysed the causes 
of his own failure in Kashmir. His men were obviously not 
suited for mountain warfare. He recalled the agility of the 
Gurkhas in the battle of Ganesh Gharl in 1809; and a number 
of Gurkha deserters were now available for sers’icc. He 
absorbed large nunibcrs into his army and raised sitmc bat¬ 
talions composed purely of Gurkhas, He alsti felt that liisarmy 
was not properly administered; there was confusion in the 
purchase of stores and equipment and in the pajTOcnt of 
salanes. A couple of years earlier Ganga Ram. a Kashmiri 
Rrahmin from Delhi, had joined his servTee as an accountant, 
Ganga Ram was asked to take charge of all military aMounis 
and, at his rtconunendarion, another Kashmiri, Pandit Dina 
Nath,* svas engaged to help him, More important than either 
the men or the tiioncy was the hostility of the countr>' through 
which the Lahore troops had to pass tliat had utrimaicly 
caused the failure in Ka^mir. Even the chiefs of Bhimbar and 
Rajauri, who were with the Punjabis, had wavered when they 
saw the Lahore forces in trouble; they were myw openly defy¬ 
ing the Durbar’s authority. After Duaehra the Maharajah hirn- 
seff accompanied a unit of his army to Waiirabad .ind sent it 
forward on a short campaign in which Bhimbar, Rajauri and 
Kotli were taken. Early in January fUitS, troops were moved 
into Nurpur and Jaswan and the Kangra Valley. These troop 
movements indicated another attempt 10 invade Kashmir. Bur 
when the snows thawed and even™e was keyed up for a 
campaign in the mountains, the unjaredictablc Ran jit ordered 
the army southwards, where the six months following iVlareh 
are like a blazing inferno. 

The object of the southern campaign was to forestall VVa?jr 
I'nteh Khan's moves in that directiim. Besides this, almost all 
the southern Nawabs had been wrdy in paying the revenues 
due tu 1,3 bore. 

The bulk of rhe Durbar's troops were placed under the 
command of Misr Diwan Chand, a new officer who had rapidly 

'Dim Nifh ttiniti^iihcd Kiiwlf » oi» of iblcn and mnn ioj^l 

tdaiiubmiori-1 (c tmde Diwui uiut Jeter invAjed with iJic title of RajA. 
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risen in ihe Mahfirajsh^s estimaDon; rhc roniaindcr wcm leU b)- 
Ranjir Singh hintself. Since ihe Aluslmi chiefs were prone to 
decl^ any skirmish with the Sikhs a *Jihad* tuid enlist brge 
numbeis of fanatical Gluuus, Rsn^ir Singh asked Akali Phuk 
Singh TO bring along liis hand of N't hangs. 

tnwan Chand's first objective was Bamu'alpur. TIic Mawab 
made his submission, pdd 80.000 in cash and promised to 
pay a further Rs 70,000 annually. Muraffar Khan of Alultan 
was. as usual, obstructive. Some of ills forts were occupied and 
rarrs of Multan plundered by the Nihangs before he paid up 
his arrears. Similar lacdcs had to be adopted against new 
Nawab of Mankera. 

rhe hear of the deserr became too much for Ran jit Singh 
and he remmed to Lahore, His army, however, continued its 
operations. I'he mitire estate of Ahmed Khan Sial of Jhang, 
who had been in arrears for three years, was attached and the 
Naw'ab pensioned with a jagir; Fateh Singh Ahtuw'alia incor^ 
porated Ucch uathin the Durbar's territories. 

f.^ter that summer, ,\bdul Samad Khan of Din Panab, an 
impoitaiit tributary of Miizaffar Khan of Multan, rumed up ai 
Lahore loudly protesting against the harsh ireatmcnt meted out 
to him by his overlord. TTte .Maharajah received him with 
marked courtesy and invited him to be a guest of the Siatc, 
Mubarak Haven, vacated by Shah Slmja's family, was put at 
his dispos.aL It was obvious that the Nawab of Din Panaii wus 
treated with exa^raied attenuon in order to be used in the 
campaign against Multan, 

Decks had now been cleared for action both against Kashmir 
ami Multan. But before Ran jit Singh could make up his mind 
between going to the mountains or the desert, a domestic 
problem demanded his attention. 

The upbringing and training of the heir-apparent. Khamk 
Sin^, had been causing the Maharajah some concern. The 
wosjmjod-namred and w'cU-mcaning but of no great intel¬ 
ligence. Ranjtt Singh had entrusted responsible work to him so 
ifiat he could ijain experience for his mtnrc duties as the head 
of rhc State. He had been given lands to adminlsTer and was 
put in command of many imporrant campaigns. An able officer, 
Bhaia Ram Singh, was'assigned to be his companitm-iuror as 
well as manager of his estates. 

Bhaia Ram Singh had disgraced himself in the Kashmir 
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cani|>atj^ and Iwd been severely reprunanded- TTie public 
repntnanil encouraged many courtiers who did nor like Rani 
Singh lo spread rumours rhai he was corrupi and had tnailc a 
fcimmc for himself oui of rhe Prince’s esrarc. The .Vlaharajah 
sent for his son and Ram Singh and askc<] them to show him 
their accminr books. Kharak Singh pleaded ignorance. Ratn 
Singh w’as put out of countenance and sras unable to captain 
many of the figures. Ran jit Singh lost his tciii^r and In full 
Durbar ordered his son to get out of his sight. Kam Singh was 
placed under arrest. 

Jns'cstigation into Ram Singh’^s affairs proved cmbcrilcment 
of targe suuis of money. Five lacs in ca.'ih and jewcUtr^’ was 
rccoY*ered from hb banker in Amritsar and confiscated to the 
State. Khamk avoided coming to the Durbar for many days. 

The Maharajah's counsellors advised him that he had l>een 
too severe and that, if he really intended Kharak Singh to 
succeed him. it was important that he should build up his son 
and not di^racc him in the eyes of the people. Ran jit Singh 
saw the wisdom of this advice and decided to rclrtstaie Kharak 
Singh. In order to quash all rumours of differences with his son. 
he called a grand Durbar on September 17, iStd, and, in the 
presence of all rhe nobles, put the saffron mark of succcision 
on Kharak Singh’s foreheaa. 

.4 month after the investirure of Kharak Singh, the Maha¬ 
rajah went to Amritsar to celebrate Diwali, On the evening of 
the festival the cir\' was rocked by a severe earthquake fol- 
low>ed by a violent gale w*hich made it Impissiblc for anyone 
to light their oil tamps. Then the palace chamberlain. Jemadar 
Khushal Singh, had a nervous breakdou n and it was frared 
that he might lose his mind altogether. All these were inter¬ 
preted as portents of evil caused by the Maharajah’s harsh 
treatment towards someone. Ran jit Singh was a supersritious 
man and betottk himself ro Jwalamukhi to invoke the aid of the 
goddess to ward off further calamity. Amongst the people 
w'ho cashed in on the Mahanjah's penttenr mood was his son 
Khank Singh, who obtained pardon for his manager. Bhaia 
Ram Singh. Ram Singh was broughr out of prison and loaded 
with gifts. He was given charge of the Durbar’s new aetpiist- 
tionS“thc estates of the Ranigarhias which had been attached 
and included imponant towns like Q.idian and Govtndpur. 

The prayers and the pardon-s did nor, however, rid the 
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mind of die super^doos Ranjir of bis feon, and almost 
wUlnd lumsclf to sickness. He was out hunti^ when he was 
caught in a squall. He was hot and let liiimelf he dtnnched in 
the rain to get cool. When be got back to the camp he drank 
copotts drai^is of ice^cool water. He caught a cnill, which 
was foilowea bv' a high fever, and had to be brcnight back to 
Lahore in a paUmpin. At L^ore bis condition took a turn 
for the worse and it was feared that he would dk.* Gradually 
the fever sub^ded but he had to reinain in bed for one month 
before he was strong enough to stand on his feet. When the 
decors pronounced him fit, he was allowed to wash his long 
hair. The news was received with jubilation in the dty and, 
as on other happy occasions, the people illuminated their roof¬ 
tops with <h1 lamps. 


is 1 ctadttkdA current in die Itmily dut ^vhai fhe ikictan 
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‘W*jth four things rare Mulran abounds 
Heat, beggars, dust and burial grounds/ 

THESE four *gifts\ as the origiml Persian saying goes^ explain 
some of the historical importance of the city of Xtultan. h is 
situated in the centre of a hot* dustry plain in the fork of 
two of the Punjabis imporranc rivets, tKc Sutlej and the Ravi, 
which supply it with water for irrigation and cany merchan* 
disc between the Punjab and the sca^ Since it is a prosperous 
agriculniral and trading centre* begga^ from poorer areas 
dock to it. It is one of the oldest dries in the Punjab; many 
generations of citizens lie buried in its sprawling graveyards, 

Ranjit Singh had made four attempts to take this ‘city of 
the four gif ts, but had only succeeded in capturing the tow'n t 
the enormous mud and brick fort which rtisc in the middle like 
a mountain had defeated him every time. Without the fort* 
possession of the city did not amount to very much: the guns 
from its walls could reach any part of Multan. 

Early m i3iB, the Dutbar'resolved to put whatever it had 
into capturing Multan. The chain of stud! AlusUm stai^ rxmnd 
about me dry had already been broken e all that rctnained was 
Multan itseJL This decision was obviously inducnccd by the 
pcoccupation of the Afghans with the Persians on their wes> 
tern front,. An indecisive engagejneut was reported to have 
been fought gt Khorassanj V'^^zir Fateh Khan was reported to 
have been injured and likely to remain out of action for some 
time. 

A force of io,ooo men under Misr Diw^an Chand iras 
ordered to Multaa. To avoid bickering between the ^dars 
who looked upon Dlwan Chand as m upstart, Prince Kluirak 
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Singh was made nommal com mander of the araiy, ArtUlct^', 
which hat! to play a imjor role in reducing the fore, was under 
the coiuimnd of Ilahi liaksk 

Preparations were made on on elaborate scale. All the boats, 
on the Sutlej and the Ravi were eotnmandccrcd to ensure a 
regular supply of provisions. Depots were opened ah mg the 
roDic, The overall charge of maintaining a free flow of war 
matenal and food grains was given to Kharak Singh's mother. 
.\laj Nakkain, who set up her headquarters at KTanialia. The 
big Bhangi gun j^atn Zanta was ordered donn lo Multait So 
al^ were platoons of Ni hangs. 

The Alananjah stayed on at Lai lore. A dLsratch rider wa,s 
pfjsted at every third mile between the capital and the Army 
camp at Alultan so that the Mahamjali could obtain the latest 
infomiation and be able to transmit orders, 

Nawab i\luT.a!Tar Rhaii was aware of these large-scale pre¬ 
parations and reali/xd that this rime he would not be able to 
bribe or buy otf the Durbar. He roused the popnlacc of the 
country side ro fight a holy war and prepared the city and the 
fojT for 3 long siege. 

Naw-ab iMuzaifar Khan had planned lo defend himself in 
three stages; in the couiitrvsidc, in the city and in the fort. 
The fiiw engagement was in the open where he let his GhazLs 
do most of the right tng. This batrlc lasted only one day and 
the Ghazis gained the manyrdom they sought; they were a 
rabble armed with swords tir spears and Ivad to contend with 
a disciplined army c<iuippcd with muskets and field batteries. 
.Muzaffar Khan withdrew his regulars intact behind the city 
walls as he had planned. The second tiiiind began by tWe 
I..ahore troops surrounding the city and bombarding ju walls. 
The defenders held them at bay for a couple of weeks till the 
city wall was blown up at several points. The defenders 
retreated into the fort to right the third and lajit round. 

The forr was surrounded by a large, deep moat. Although 
ai ihai rime of the year (,March) there was no warcr in tlic 
moat, it prevented cannon from lieing brmiglir close enough 
to do any serious damage to the walls and it seriouslv impeded 
the laying of a mine under the bairlcmenrs. For a whole month 
llahi BokshV baneries pounded the mud and brick without 
making any impression, \tarch mrned ro April and rhe hear 
become ttiibearablc. Ranpt bingh's messages became angrier. 
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He irfld Ch^tnd how much money the State had pm 

into ihc venture gntl what a disp^ce it wonld be if they did 
nor succeed. Diwan Qiand also tTnew that if he did not capture 
rhe fort before the mOTis*>ons, he would nc^^cr do it for rhe 
moat would he filled with water. 

llahi Baksh redoubled hk eifom and subjected the fort to 
intensive bombardment. The Bhangi cannon arrived in April 
and with each shot it sene Bo 11>* of solid tuccaf hurrluig 
into the uTill and lore huge holes in it. A spy sent our by 
Muy-affar Khan into the Durbar lines saw' something of the 
tniliu^asru uith which the Sikh gunners under tlahi Baksh 
fought. When a cannon lost one of its wheels and could nor 
be properly fired ivithout supporti soldiers wrangled amongst 
each other for the privllci^ of Wving it resi on their shoulders. 
Atanv were billed with the recoil nf the gun' The defenders 
energies concentrated on blocking the damage done b)^ 
the cannon^ when a party of ?^h3ng5 stole doWTi the tnoar 
under cover of dirkjicas and bid a mine under another portion 
of the M'alL Next morning a huge segment of the battletncnt 
W'as blown st\'high, 

Mu 7 . 3 ffar fchan had liad enough of fighting and sene his 
envoy to discus terms of suirendcr^ He wm offered ShujabaJ* 
Khangarh and a big jdgir if he gave up the fon, Mu^afFar 
Khan accepted the tenus and asked for a trearj^ to be drawm 
up. 

The news of Muzxifrar Khan's acceptance of the cenns 
offered made Ran jit delirious with |oy. C^inons were 
fired to celebrate the vicrorv and Lahore was iUnminated at 
night. But when the draft treaty w'as presented to the Khan 
in Muhan^ he was dissuaded from signing it- *It is better 10 
ilie in honour than live in shame/ said his si>tdicr^. *W'e wall 
fight the Sikhs to a finish/ 

"Ranjit was angered by this sudden rum of events. He sent 
Jemadar Khushal Singh from Lahore m tel! Diwan (^anJ 
and the orher generals that if Multan did not capitulate in the 
next few^ days he would wane to know' the rta^n 
also wanted the genera k to give him full details of individual 
acts of valour performed by his soldiers. 

The Maharajah^s taunts stung the soldiers to fury. The 
battle recommenwii The cannon blew up the bags of earth 
■ Ghttbm JOiud m 
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which had been hurriedly placed to repair the breaches. The 
Nihangs came to rhe fore agaiiL Tlwir leader, Sa<Ihu Singh, 
led his band in a desperate charge throt^ one of rhe Ijraaches 
and closed in on the defenders.' Tlicy drove the A 1 iilran» hack 
till they came to the steps of the Khah*$ palace. The old Nawab 
and Ills sons donned the green garb of the iMohammcdan faith, 
perfunted their beards and with drawn swords ‘came out to 
anstver the call of the angel of death\ Nawab Mu/jffar Khan, 
his two sons and a nephew were killed; his two younger sons 
were captured alive. 

The fort capitulated on June 2, t8i8. Tltc news rcachcti 
^horc three cays later. This litnc nothing could contain the 
\ijimra)ah s joy. He gave the messenger who brought the news 
of the toctof)’ a jmir of gold btacelcrs and rode out on the hack 
of his cl^hant to shower his people with gold and silver. Misr 
Diwan Chand was honoured with the title of Zirfijr fttng 
Habadur —Brave Victor of Battles. 

Some (Lays later one of MozafTar Khan's sons brought 
into court. The Maharajah hsd heard of the valour of the tdd 
Nawab and since he admired bravery above all matilv virnics^ 
he got Up from his scat and took the young Nawjib in his 
arms. Five da^'s later, Misr Oiwan Otand nrrived in Lahore 
with the second of Nawab .Miwaffar's captive sons. The Maha¬ 
rajah embraced the boy and made him sir beside him. While the 
tall poured out his heart about rhe perfidy of the Durbar 
troops to Ran jit, the palace guns roared their tvdeome to the 
Victor of Multan. 

^►^Jittjucsr of Multan ended Afghan Infiiinice in the 
Punrao and bro^ the solid phalaiiK of Muslim states in the 
TOUth. If subdued the chiefs of Bahawalpur, Dent Ghazi Khan, 
Is^I I^n and Mankcra, And it opened up the toad to 
mndh. In addition to all these military and pnlirtcal advan¬ 
tages, Muitan was a valuable acquisirioh. It yielded an annual 


VVlauy •Wiunn. taejw^jf ,h4r nf Pmn Singh, give the crcilit nf ihr vk* 
wlil" tfewt rhi Phnb Singh 

Riwjit SiMh wld the EnBliiii tnrelkf WiDUm Mwifcroft rfat the live, of 

'***“ wnwulnwl wet* ttwed, GrirSn. 

*, “ !>«' *0 «he TO'ord tie aim tata dw Atulren wu 

Himion nerfeig, nf which five 
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ncveniiti uf nearly Its 7 laldis.' 

Tlurcc wcelis after the victoiy at Multan camt the Muslim 
festival of Idui Fitr. ITie Maharujah thought it the best occ^' 
sion tt> pay homage to the memory of his faithful servant, .Minn 
Ghausa, who was also the father of the Durbar artillery to 
which Ranjjt owed many of his victories Including that of 
Multan. He went to the mausoleum of Shah Abdul Maali 
which had been built by the late commander and spent some 
time in silent prayer amongst his Muslim sub|ccts. 

It was fortunate that Multan capitulated early in June because 
a few days larcr the monsoon burs? in all its fuiy and it con¬ 
tinued to rain for several days. Ran]it Singh could never resist 
the monsoon and loved to nde out in a downp^ to see the 
dooded comiTiysidc and the rivers in spate. iTie victory of 
MuJrin had already put him in high spirits. He suspended 
work and spent many davs in thecountr)' with his companions 
and watchmg the nautclt girls perform. His favourite music 
for the monsoon season w’as the llucc; and when he was tired 
of his boisterous panics, he dismissed the naurch and sat 
alone for severaJ hours to listen to the flautist. Attar Khan. 
This carefree mood came to an abrupt end on September iS 
when he nearly killed himself. He had gone to see the Ravi 
in flood and in a mood of cxalmrion plunged his hot^ in the 
river. The povixrfu] current swept me horse and rider into 
midstream. Ran|it Singh was just able to get his feet ottt of 
the stirrups and swim ashore before the hor?c was sucked 
under water by a whirlpooL 

The news of the Maharajah’s narrow escape spread in the 
city. Prayers of thanksgiving were olTertd at rhe mosques 
and temples. Nobles and commoners waved handfuls of gnkl 
and silver round the Maharajah's heard (sir irSrm) and garc 
it away to beggars. 

Ranjit Singh could nor remain macrive for long. Since ir was 
too early to start on another cai^algn, he turned his attention 
TO problems of administration. Some ministerial changes had 

* AccofiJui^r to fkiiiiui LjU, Multm wti Icxicd out to mic DJu^an Sham Sitigh 
qf Pntiflwir ar ^ fi lakha per j'cwi the feindmng Ijkh hung apprmiKiTTj 
iMWiTrlt of tdminkmitKHi. The cKwt figure of mcome From Mtiltm 

in thz Mcond yeu- mhxf m eonqwnrf actontlmg to Sin Rsm Kohli w» 
iMidsmris Singb^ p. 14^^! 
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been tong ovcfdw. Me hsi! many reports against Bhuwnnl Das; 
the most serious being rlut in lU t7 the hunchback hod taken 
money from Nawab MuxaBar Khan to call off the siege of 
the fort of Multan. At the tune Ran jit Singh had disregarded 
iK^ stories. It Is not nntlkely that with the capture of J^lultan 
and the two sons of Muzaffar Khan, Ranjii got concrete 
et^cnce of the Minister’s dishonesty. Bhawani Das was 
inl^d without oereinony. The other person whose presence 
in court had become too Irksnine was Jemadar IChushal Singh. 
The Jemadar had suffered a nervous breakdown and had 
developed an irascible temper which led to manv unpleasant 
cvehanges in the Durbar. He had become in fLmjit's otwi 
words 3 .duttgav;iSla^ which was an absolute anathema to Ran jit 
Stn^. Khushal Sin^ was remored from his post of Chamber¬ 
lain and in his place was appointed Dhian Singh Dogra—a man 
of great charm and counesij'. The Dogra introduced two other 
brothers in the Court. The eider, GuTab Singh, was a smooth¬ 
spoken man. The younger, Suchet Singli, wno was appointed 
conveyor of petitions, was, in addition to his native courtesy^ 
strikingiy handsiune. The year marked the beginning of the 
ascendancy of the Dogra family in the affairs of the Lahore 
Durbar. 


CnAf’Tl'tt XUl 


THE CAPTURE OF PESHAWAR 
AND KASHMIR 


IN the summer of i8t8t RAfijir Stngli got the opponutticy Ive 
was waiung for to extend his kingdom in the nonh-west. In 
August, VV^ir Fateh Khan was murdered by Prince Kamran, 
whose father \Iahmiid had been raised and k'ept on the throne 
of Kabul for many years bv the Wazir. The Waztr’s numerotis 
brothers, who were spread out in different parts of Afghanis¬ 
tan, Peshawar and Kashmir called for vengeance and A^hanis- 
lan was plunged into civil war. 7 *he JVlarahaJah sent for A kali 
Phula Singh, who Icncw* the north-west frontier well, and 
(jucsttaned him about Attock and its environments. Phula 
Singh told him that Attack was like a small island in the midst 
of a sea of turbulent tribesmen, ff the north-westem bastion 
was lo be made secure against the Afghans and Patham, the 
frontier would have to be pmlied further north to Peshawar, 
or better, np to the entrance of the Khybcr Pass, llte close 
alliance bern'een the Afghans and Pat nan tribesmen would 
then be broken and the most important gntewav’ into India 
be sbmmcd in the face of the invaders. There was no rime to 
lose. The strife between the Barakzal brothers of the late 
lVa2.ir and Mahmud’s branch of the Saddnzais, had begun. In 
their aimcty to occupy Kabul, the rival factions had left their 
south-eastern frontier with the Punjab practically undefended. 

On October 15, 1818, Ran jit Singh marched out of Lahore 
ar the head of his troops. Amongst the generals with him were 
two who knew these lands and the people, and whose names 
were becoming a terror amongst the tribes, Hari Singh Nalww 
and Akalj Phula Singh, 

The Durbar army passed through Rohtas. Rawalpindi, 
Hassan Abdal and arrived in the plains of Hazara. A recon¬ 
naissance paiT}^ was sent across the river Atttxik by boat; the 
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rc5t of tKe muy hjilE«:d on the eastern bank dll scorns could 
lociiic a suitable ford. 

ITie reconnaissance part^- ambushed by Kbatok tribes- 
men and completely destroyed. The place where the ambush 
took place was within the Durbar s territories and rhe Khar- 
taks paid tribute to ihe AlaharajoiL Their dastardly attack 
therefore not an act of war but one of treacherous rebellion, 
^c news uf the diustcf mfunated Ranjir Singh* He ordercil 
the to be lined up alone the river bank and after hurling 
a trayful of gold coins into me stream as an offcringn he rode 
his elephiint into the whirling w'atetSp* The meiodraiTUjtic 
^sturc liad its effect- The men plunged their horses in the 
ri^'cr or swam across. 

tnnch resistance. 'Hidr sming- 
hfiui at Klmraliad and Jahangiria were occupied and tfic 
Durbar troops ^t'erc given permisston to plunder Khattak 
vilbges- Ranj it Singh pressed on to Naushcra. 

I ^defeat of the Khatraks dishcartcoed Mohammed Khan, 
the Afghan Governor of Peshawar- he fled the city leaving 
fouFitcrt big guns and othtf w^ar equipment inmet. On 
Novenibet Ranjir Singh entered the famous cintdd 

i>f the Pathans. Contrary^ to the traditions of most of the 
.yghsin and Pa than con^emrs who liad always plundered 
the and cities of Northem India, Ranjft Singh forbade 
his soidiei^ to lay their hands on any person or propertv- A 
prarlaimrion was imde by heat of drum a^rintt the citizens 
that they would nor be nujicsted and sdvisintr thorn to cairv^ on 
their t}Ccup;ihonii as usual■ ITie next morning the Alahamjah 
n>de tjti hw elephant through ihe bazaars of Peshawar. It 
tht Arn tune in 700 years rhat the citv saw an Indian con- 
iI«cror ride through its strecesv 
Ran jit Sin^ stayed in Peshawar only for four days. He 
appointed Johan Dad Khan (who had five years earlier given 
him the fort of Attdck) as Governor of Peshawar and returned 
to Uhorc. Yet once a^iti he was welcomed bv the jubilaru 
crowds as the victor orbaitZes. Fhe cannon of the fort barked 
out its wciconte. 


\SllJ rJlfi '•i'ich tientM n^t m the Pqnj.b tlie North- 

fl~d »wk4 
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There was tittle respite for Raniic Singh. Me had hardSy 
tloic to unbuckle sword when he heard of the expulsion 
of his nominee Jaban DaJ Khan from Pesha^^ar by Dost 
Mohammed, one of the Barakxai brothers who had now 
Iwcome the ehief iictor on the Afghan stage. Before he could 
take an)' steps to restore Jaharr Dad, envoys from Dost 
Alohammtd arrived at Lahore, offered to pay a revenue of Rs 
1 lakh per year and accepted the Durbar's dtic river the city. 
The ™hara|ah u'anteJ to spare his troops another nrouhle- 
somc campaign an J being more concerned with the submis«QO 
of Peshawar than with Us administration, accepted the offer. 

No sormer Katl Ranjit Singh returned to hjs capital than he 
began to talk openly of an all-out campaign in the following 
spring t<t wrest Kashmir from the .‘\fglians. The infonnation 
was convc)'cd to Ar.irn Khan, the Afghan Governor of Kash¬ 
mir, who sent his agents to Delhi to solicit help from the 
English. ITtcy wTie received by Colonel Ochtcrlony and 
asked to state their purpose. TTie)- tauded the greatness of 
/Vzim Khan and suggested that an alliance bctwctti him and 
the I'-Dglisb would be to their inurml ad vatu age. Ochtcrlanv. 
who liad reedved advance instructions on the subject, told 
them that his government could not consider it. Tlicn, reports 
the Colonel, hheir tones lowered and terminated in an earnest 
request that Kashmir be taken under our protection'. To 
reconcile the two statements, the envoys explained that power¬ 
ful as their master was, he wanted to go to Kabul to avenge 
the murdtr of his brother, \Vav.ir Fateh Khan, and feared that 
in his absence Ranjit Singh might make an attempt on Kash¬ 
mir.' Ochtcrlony explained that the British Government was 
bmmd by treat)’ not to interfere in the affairs of the regions 
west of the Sutlej and dismissed the Kashmirian envoys. 

Despite the diplomatic failure at Ludhiana, A rim Khan 
ttHik a chance in leaving Kashnur and goint; away to 
Afghanistan. Me left his vounger brother, Jabbar Khan, with 
a force he considered adequate to defend the valley, Jabbar 
Khan thought that the beitt policy under the circumsTimces 
was TO rule with an iron hand and keep any likely collaborators 
of the Durbar In terror. His treatment of tlic non-Mu slim 
Kashmiris becanie very harsh and many tlindus were com- 
■OcltwrbMiy fo Tht Govcmgr-Gracrtl fPCi#-idef Minh iSw). 
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pdTcd TO leave rhe val]^. Amonpsr the refugees was Jabbar 
Khan's own Revenue Alinlstcr, Pandit Birbal dhar. The Patnlit 
c 3 iTie to Lahore and advised the Durbar that it was an oppor- 
TOnc moment to mvadc Kashmir. Agar Khan, the chief of 
Rajann. who was in l^orc agreed (hat it was the right rime 
for an invasion. He dipped hit hand in saffron (a nroducr of 
his put is imprint on the holv Koran and swore to 

help ^njir Singh in every wav be could. By bis earlier 
Campaign in the north-west, Ranjtr Singh had snapped the link 
be^ren Kashmir and the western hinterland of Afghamstan 
and the Patnan tribal territon"; there was now little danger of 
any srcabic force coming from those regions (o oppose him. 
tvctyrbmgscemedpropirions. 

E^njit Singh went to Amritsar to pray for success. He was 
back in the capital in time for the Holi festival, which wm 
«kbnitcd with greater «st than ever before. Sohan Lai wattes 
JyncaJ in die description: Tor one quarter of the dnv. the 
asscrrjblv of mer^-making was on and the market of plciisnre 
remained bnsk. Tne moon-faced beauties with rheir melodious 
songs and blandishments made stony hearrs melt like wax: the 
music of joy and joUit>" reached the verv rop of the seventh 
heaven.^ ' ^ 

u snows had melted, the passes to the valley of 

t e Jhelnm were clear and the forces had assembled at V\'2?irs- 
bad, which had been selected as the main base of opemrions 
an t e headquarters of the .Maharajah. The army was divided 
into r rre Mits. One under the »Vtahara)ah's command was to 
stay at the base to wtid assistance to rhe forw^ard columns and 
orgini^ the fflipplj^f rations and war material. A column 
midcT .Misr Dm-an Chand and another under Prince Kharak 
&mgh were to m^h together as far as Rajauri and thereafter 
(hnde and make a pincer movemenr on 
bboMiyan where they expected to meet the Afghan army. 
After the two columns left for Rajauri, rhe .Mahareiah cot 
trif^non that Agar Khan was likely to defect, To 
forest Ac danger he ordered the release of Sultan Khan, 
ic 0 Bhimbar (who had been in prisnti for seven years)* 
and offered to reinstate and revvard him if he underrwk to 
^ etc Durtiar troops over the mountain routes. Ran jit 
tngh u'as correci in his judgment of the r>s'o men. As soon as 

1 Dilftgr II, p. 14,7. 
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advance columns of the Durbar Itad thtdr first skimush with 
the Afghans, Agar Khan went ever to the enemy and the 
Durbar am^ had to rely on Sultan Khan of Bhimbar. 

Kharak Singh's colunm advanced without ninch opposition 
up to Bsramgutla and* directed by Sdean Khan, was able to 
sidetrack the Poonchis and reach Shupaiyan. From the other 
end, after crossing the Pir Panjal range, Diwan Chand, despite 
losses infUcted on turn by Afghan snipens, pushed on and the 
two columns came in view of each otner and of jabbar Khan 
W'ith ix,ooo Afghans in battle formation on the plain of 
Shupaiyan. 

Diwan Chand let his troops rest for a few days. When the 
men were refreshed, he quietly surrtiunded the Afghan host. 
In the early horns of the morning of July 3, Durbar batteries 
opened up on the Afghans. Jabbar Khan, who did not have as 
nrany guns as the Punjabis, ordered his cavaJty to charge, 
Afghan horsemen captured many Punjabi guns, Akali Phuia 
Singh dung his Nilwngs against the Afeban horsemen and 
infanrrj*. ll^ic Afghans recoiled from the ^uck of the Nihing 
charge* turned and fled into the hills. Jabbar Khan w as severely 
wounded and barely escaped with his life. 

News of the victory reached the Maharajah the next day 
whilst be was marching forward to the help of his troops. 
Sohan Lai who was with Ran jit Singh at the time describes 
the scene: 

‘Ac noun an angel from the Unknown brought tJic news that 
the paradisc'fike Kashmir had come within the possession of 
the well-wishers of the powerful sratt. Frtini all sides arose 
the voice of congraiuladons and VVah Guru jt ki f irth/ 

Prince Khamk Singh and Misr Diwan Chand entered Srina-' 
gar the next day and received the victors with acclaim. The 
Prince issued strict orders against lofiring or molesting of 
citizens. 

The Maharajah returned to the plains. He first went to 
Amritsar for thanksgiving and the city abandoned itself to a 
riotous edebtarion. On ^ptember at he was back in Lahore 
where he ro<le through rrlnniphal arches set up in bis honour- 

Fakcer Azizuddin "was instructed to make a detailed repon 
on the people, clbiate, produce ami general conditions of 
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K^tnir. MoTi Ram. the sod of the late Diwan Mohkam 
^nd, u-as appointed Governor. Troops were biJlirred ut 
tliifercnt towns to mop up pockets of Aiglwn resisTance and 
to exrcutl the control of the government to tts fuirhesi bordeis. 
Kashimr was an imponant acquisition for the POnjab. Apart 
tfom the Rs 70 lakhs it fetched even' year in revenue, it ex¬ 
pended the frontiers of the State to the borders of Ouna and 
nbet. 

Jn February 1820, Ran]it Singh toured his southem donunions. 
His first long halt was at Alidran am) his first public act u-as 
to pay homaM at the tomb of Nawab Mut^ar Khan. He 
cdcbraimg lioh 10 Alulfan with his usual zeal, ridmg out on 
nis elephant into the streets and spraying niloured t^ter and 
liowdcr on the crowds. The gaiety'of Hoti was (iroloji«ed 
by the news of the birth of sons 10 two of liis wives. Dart 
K^ur and fbtan Kaur.’ He decided to name the boVs 
Peshaun Singh and Kashimra Singh in comineitioration of h» 
latest victories. 

Frm Multan Ranih Siogh sent Jemaibr Kbushal Singh 
against Nawab Zamao khan of Dcra Ghaii KJimi. The Nnwab 
expeUed from the city and rhe district was assigned to 
the Nawab of Baha^valpur at an annual pa>7ncnt of Rs 2 lacs 
per year. ^ ^ 

Ranti* Singh had to cut shore hk reay m Multan on account 
. of wd^tead dmurbances in the nnnh-west. Ever 

u passed into Punrabi hands. Pathan tribesmen 
^azara had been revive, Prince Slier Singh, who u-as bc- 
popular with the soldiere, was ordercii to conduct the 

T.T Wm was his grandmother. 

Ahluwalia, Gunner ilaKi Ebbh and 
the vonthftil Ram Dyat, tlie grandson of Diu'an Molikaoi 
pa^carion of Hazara was in the nature of 
srtttej^ tribal concentrjrions. In one of these 

P®^' ‘‘f iribesmen, 

rroont ^ *” M scparawd from his 

trrmps. | tie tribesmen captured and murdered Ram DyaL 

S'"Sdiib SinEh Bbanfit pf GiikRt wJm died in 
1810 Sii^h Kwt rhem andet ha naude TL« 

ciwocnj>- aiiunif tlte Jet ttibet o{ tht Pm%\tb. ^ u wis 
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Thi$ ncu-5 wxi a grcor «hock lo rhe who had seen 

sign$ of .Mohkam Qiand’s greatne^ a; a milttary ic^iultr in his 
y<'Ung enmdson. Moti Ram was prosirjtcd with grief at the 
loss of his stm and retired lo Benares to pray and itieditaic. In 
iVtt>ri Rani*s absence, Hart Singh Na!wa was appointed 
Governor of Kasbimr. 

The administration of Har^ra was entrusted to Fateh Singh 
AhluwaJia and Kirpa Rain. To keep the tribes in checlL, they 
t>egan to build a chain of forts and gapistmed them as p>lice 
posts. Despite these measures, the tribes remained a major 
proliletn for the I^hore Durbar. 

In the summer of i8it an English horse merchant, William 
Monreroft, arrived In Lahore with letters from senior o(Bch)s 
of the East India Companv and waited on Ran jit Singh. The 
Maharajab received him wuh ctmrtcsy and gave him the pennit 
to I ravel to Kashmir and Ladalch that he had asked for. At 
Ladakh, Moorcrofr instigated the chiefs to reiterate their 
lot’alty to the Mughal Emperor on the grounds that they had 
altt-ays owed allegiance to the Delhi Durbar (which was under 
the control of the English). Moorcroft had the impudence to 
address Ranjir Singh and tell him thar the people were ready 
10 revolt if he tried to make his control more effective,' Thp 
Maharajah passed this letter on to the Britbh Govemmem 
which censured Mofircroft for his ‘act of singular induicretinn'* 
onii clearly informed him that he had no dipiontaric or repre- 
senrarive 'stafos. Ranjir Singh was not convinced' by the 
explanation as Moorcroft condnued to operate in Central .^sia 
till he wa$ murdered, presumably by tne Afglians. It is not 
unlikely that the Maharajah's subifct^ueiit rcsen'e in taking 
Englishmen and .^nglo-lndians into his service and his eager- 
ness to enipl<^ men of nadonaiiries inimical to the English 
sprang from hiU experience of William Moorcroft. 

Ranjir Singh caught a bad cold that summer. He tried to ^ake 

* AfnAtcrofi. vriL of /uiy 191 

* PCj} tif O^ber i7, 

* Nevcnhclcft the Mihar*i«h thonlnid die GovcrnoMiRienl for ha iction 
•gaiitiT Moofcrnft flcteer February r, iSrr, vol. 70 Pcriuri tcncnl and 
wrote dsitr ‘F^neiulship rcfredird wiib * fraynira drop of dew ... it 
B 4 VC tne detieht w die rate-petal in tbe bnlt of the bulbut on rh« diwn 
of Mcomplik&it Impo,* 
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it off by bird cxiercisc but his cravittg for ie^^oU water after 
a long ride prolonged the cold am! brtMJght on 3 cough and 
fever. Owing to this illness, he staned raking opiiwn. He 
found it soocned his nerves and continued talcing it even when 
it was not necessary, 

The Maharajah was nor fully recovered from his iUncsi! 
when a domestic issue which hatf been brewing for some vears 
c^e to the boil. His rcktioru with his inorPier’in-law, Sad a 
Kaur, had iKcn strained for many years. She had been hostile 
to him during hk negoriarions with Metcalfe; she had later 
refund to come to the wedding of Prince Kharak SLngJt and 
forbidden her grpdsons Shcr Singh and Tam Singh to attend. 
Since the investiture of Kharak Singh as heir-apparenr jihe 
had been complaining bitterly that while many jagim had 
conferred on Kharak Singh, nothing bad been triven to the sons 
bom l^r ikughtcr, Mehtab I\aiirt who hatf died some rime 
m ter. The Maharajah lost patience with Sada Kaur's constant 
bK'hermg and decided to settle the matter once for all. Sada 
kaur w'as in her seventies and had no hetm apart from Sher 
Singh and Tara Singh, He told her to let Shcr Singh take over 
the admintsttation of her estates. Sada Knur knew Raniit Singh 
well enough to gocss that tliis was not an idle suggestion. 
Could she pemuade the Knglbh to save Iter from hcr'son-in^ 
kw? She had estates on both sides of the Sutlej (Whadni In 
FcrtHcpur had been given to her by Ranjir Singh) and decided 
to cr(Ks the river on the pfetcnce of seeing how her lands were 
iMTing managed. When Ranjit Singh heWd of her plans, he 
mvttcjl her to Lahore to discuss the matter of jagirs for the 
two ^ys. Sada Kaur did not suspect that a man whom she 
had dominated for so many years would ever dare to treat 
her anj^hiftg but deference, and accepted Ronjit's invitq- 
rmn. (^cc she was in Lahore, the Mahamjah’s lone changed. 
He told her bluntly that he had conferred her esraies on'her 
grandst^ and that she was to retire, Sada Kaur raved and 
ranted but Ranjit Singh was unmoved. She realised that in 
fjhore she would get no help, bur if she could get back to 
atala, she nught be able to resist the fJurbar's troops for some 

do so, cross the Sutlej and appeal 
to the £ngli,<ik She quitefy slipped our of the capital, but her 
msappcai^ce was noticed before she had gone very far. A 
body of honictnen was sent after her and ^ was brought baek 
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to tht dry as a prisoner. IVlisr DJ^^*a!i Chand and Sliam Singh 
Attariwak were mstmeted to se<t;u«i'er Sada Kaur’s estates. 
Kanhaya forts were occupied and their niilitia incorporated 
m the State army, Barala, which had been the .incestral home 
of the Kanlm'3 Sardars. was gifen to Prince Sher Singh as a 
jagir; the rest was joined on to rhe district of Kangra. 

Sada tCaiir was understandably bitter against her ongratefnl 
son-bi-bw. The Lahore Akhbars of May iSii describe a 
toucUing scene between two of her maid^rvants and Ran]it 
Singh. They* came to Ranjit's tent and greeted on behalf 
of their mistress, Ranjit replied to their greeting wirh the 
words: ‘Sada Kaur is not my mother nor I her son.’ The maid¬ 
servants ashed the Mahanfah if he had forgotten how thdr 
mistress had helped him on rhe battlefield and made him 
what he was. Thcinnisrrcss had wanted it conveyed that in¬ 
stead of imprisoning her and having her watched by women 
of low caste, she wished to be put to death. If Ranjir Singh 
wanted VVhaJni back, she would he w^illing, (Since VVhadni 
was on the British side of the Sutlej, Ranjit could nor ger it 
without Sada Kaur giving it to Kim.) Tlie maidserv’ants broke 
down and wept. There were also rears tn Ranjif's eyes. He 
priHniictl to call on Sada Kaur but was noncommittal in Itis 
reply to the other complaints. He disniii&ed the maidservant 
with a sigh: 'Such has been the wilt of (jod.' 

Ranjir Singh never wenr to see Sada Kaur. She died in con¬ 
finement full of angry recriminations against the .Vlahorajah. 

IVliilc Diwan Chnnd was engaged in taking over Sada Kaur's 
estates tm Inthalf of the Durbar. Ran jit Singh went southwards 
towards Mattkera. The estates of Nawah Hafiz .iVhmed Khan 
lay on both sides of the Indus and included important towns 
like Lei ah, Rhakkar and Dera Ismail Khan. There was con* 
sider.iUlc mcrcantite traffic on rhe river and the caravan mute 
from Pentia and BaiuchLstan to India passed ihroiigh his terri- 
tnty’. Despire the barren nature of the land, Alankera was 
worth Rs to lakhs a year in revenue. It was also politically 
important. The Nawab, like other .Muslim chieftains of the 
region, hatl b^mc mdcpettdcnt. VV'hcn forced by circuiti- 
stauecs he preferred to pay rrilmtc to the ruler of .Afghanistan, 
from whose ancestors his forefathers had acij*^'^'^ 
rather than to the Punjab to which the region belonged both 
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historically and geographically. 

Il'i!" '*'• crossed the Jhelum into 

Khushab and was joined by Ahmed Yar, the Chief of the 

Bbakkar capiralated without firing a 
shot. RanjuSmgh frayed on at Bkilskar and sent out two 
. torces Hi diffcrenr directions. One division consisting of t c.ooo 
tftni under Jemadar Khusha) Singh and DaJ SintS captured 
'OTiail Khan. T!ic other force under Miar OTwan Cband 
l^-ho had^comejlon-n after «<iue«cring Sada Kaur’s estates^ 
took Lctah and hhangarh and tJvcn the rfirce armies converged 
and marched on to Mankera. ® 

Mankera Jay in the midst of a sandv desen with no stream 
Of watw tank for miles arT>nnd. The Hawaii's only hope was 
o hold out un^ f^hc water supply of die Durbar' troops mn 
our. Kanjit Singh had anticipated such a siniarlon and in three 
cnnngh wells were dug to provide drinking water for 
only lasted a forroi^i. The Nawab 
eaepted the offer ofa pagir and «fe resident ar Dera Ismail 
!k« f ti over the forr with its arsenal intact. U'ith 

in ! hk *1^ huge tracr of land between the Jhelum 

and the Indus, the Stnd Sagar Doab. was added to the Punjab, 

On February 18jj. Ranfir Singh became a grandfather. A 
wn was bom to the wife of the hcir^pparenr.'Kharak Singh. 
^ pven rhe lumc Nan NihaJ Singh. The .Mahamjah had a 
tent wnth poles of solid gold erected to receive fdicim- 

fnU f JcTTTadar Khu^n] Sini^h took h:md* 

rklL I co^ waved them round Ranjit's liead and gave 
them away to charity. ^ 


CHAPTER STV 


RANJIT SING 1-1 AND HIS FERINGHEES 

^ 


A PETT duvi; afrer ihc birrh of Naa Nlh^l (tmi Eompcans* 
arrived at Lahore. l”hc MahafajaSi received the fcringhces 
(foreigners) in his usual courteous manner and asked them 
to be seated beside hint on the carpet. Through an interpreter 
he mt|mred after their health, from where they had come, 
what thdr plans were and whether they had, any knowledge 
of military matters. I'hey explained tliey wert sftfdiers and 
had travelled through Constantinople, Baghdad, Persia, Kanda¬ 
har, Kabtd, pieshawar and AtrocL to come to Lahore, The 
Maharajah then asked them about their views on the amties 
tjf these toimtrics, tise relative merits of French and English 
as soldiers, tltc fighting qualities of the Sikhs, etc. He listened 
to their answers and dieit asked them if it was their pleasure 
to stay with him. 'Fhey replied that they were not looking 
for scr^'icc but only mcanr to pass the hoi season at Lahertj 
iheji added significantly—they would pTweed where their 
Ktmet let them. ITic Maharajah knew prcebcly what they 
wanted. 

That afternoon he tried to test their military skill by asking 
them to put one of his battalions through some movtitumts, 
The\‘ refused to submit to the trial, 'VVhat your battalions 
have Icami thev have learnt; w*e are aot able to teach them,' 
they replied, and added, ‘a shawl once woven, cannot be 
woven in anorher fashion.' They asked the Maharajah to give 
them mw reemirs, whom they could teach, and offered to 

'Ranjit Siwh had bem hapr infonriml of iltcir tcwt fih l .ahaiv t»v 

«t* in the YiciuhbDurttlg On ti, iSo, he n nf 

If? lire neviwmtr if Pafiiw-jr hr nin lending M.'unl of ingfM 
of th* men the frnttricf d-cnMiidcd m e?<piiTwthm ^f^m the 

L»hi>fe nrutpntittor tor having fidlcd tp pespe the urtral pf (tie fermjiicet at 
SJuluUart, 
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tram a batulioa free of diargv. They bad it racrfullv conveyed 
CD the that they had been cdIducIs in iBonapartc’s 

drawing fifty gold jnohurs per day. However* u a 
spccio] concessian, they would be willing to accept only ‘ten 
gold mohunt each per diem, independent of the keep or their 
horses and sei^orits. The Maharajah made no further obsen’a- 
tkm but decided to find out more about the visitors. Their 
manner of speech convinced him that they were men of rank 
and consequence. He asked them to address an application to 
him in French and send it to DcUii for iranslatkini he also 
u'ished to be advised whether it was the sort of Lingtiagc a 
real frenchman would write under the circumstances. At 
Laltorc the ncgoijatiom were kept up; the iVtaharajah started 
ivith an offer of Rs to/- per day, the Europeans protesting 
that they bad drawn fifty times as much from Napoleon, 
whose friendship they bad also enjoyed. They showed the 
Durbar’s agent a tray full of gold coins to prove that they 
were well off and did not really need employmenr. 

At the end of ns'o tnnaihs R^jit Singis had satisfied him¬ 
self that the two were genuine Frenchmen and not English 
nassins for French; that they had in fact been officers in 
Naptfreon’sarmy and knew a great deal aluiur tniUmiy matters 
Tlien with his usual generosity he gave them the money they 
wanted, and even more. Jean Francois Allard was required 
to train the cavalry. Jean Baptiste Ventura was instructed to 
raise; battalions of mfantry. 

Allard and Ventura were not the first Europeans to join 
Ran jit Singh's service; the first foreigner on the rccfirxls of 
the Durbar ainiy' was an ]‘.nglishnian called Price, who 
deserted from Ochrcrlony's umc and joined up at Lahore in 
1^09. Thcncafier there was a steady stream of one or two 
showing up even' other month. Most of them were half- 
castes, being the illegitimate offspring of Englishmen through 
native women. Some bore famous names, e.g. N^an Con land t, 
son of Colonel Van Cortkmdt of the tqth Dragoons; Robert 
Dick, son of Major General Sir Robert Dick of the 4ind 
Highlanders; Jacob Thomas, son of the famous adventurer, 
George Thomas; others of similar parentage bore unknown 
names. The Maharajah was, however, anxious to keep rbe 
number of English and Anglo-ttuUans in his service as low 
os possible, because he could not rely on their loyalties in the 
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Event of a conflict with the Company's forces. He had also 
reason lo siKpcct that some of tltcsc men had been planted on 
him so that the English might be kept infonned of nvilituy 
movemems and the «arc of preparedtiess. The only foreigners 
upon whfjm he could rely were the Ffcnch, or those who at 
one time or another had fought the English. 

‘ITie employment of Allard and Ventura is stgnifieanr as 
thereafter it became the policy of the Durbar (largely Ran jit 
himself because most of the ministers were opposed to 
it) to take in as manv qualified foreignets as possible. Within 
1 few vents there were over fifty of various nationalities— 
French, English, Italian, ^ani^ Greek, American nod 
Eurasinn—on the jjaymlls of the Rurbar. 

Ranjit Singh was lilteral in the terms he otTcred the 
foreigners. 1 ncy were given higher wages than Indians of 
similar rant and treareci with greaTcr considemiion than other 
subordinates. But he never really trusted any of them. 

By the terms of contract the feringhecs imderrook for the 
penW of their service to 'abstain from caring beef and smoking 
or shaving’ (these pracriecs being forbidden by the Sikh faith) 
and promised that they 'would tlrimcsricatc themselves in the 
country by' marriage, would never quit service without formal 
permission from me Alaharajah and would engage to light 
any nariqm against whom the Maharajah declared war, even 
should it be their own*. 

Ranjit Singh wtls only panially successful in persuading 
this fiotsani iad jetsam of Europe to inakc pennanent homes 
in rhe Punjab. Although they showed no rclucrance in con¬ 
forming so the ourw'ard practices of the Khalat and en¬ 
thusiastically ‘domesticated themselves by taking nn harenw 
of native women, it did not make them put nut roots in the 
soil or develop loyalty to the master whose salt they ate. 
kVhen they had mailc their pile, they left their wives, 
tnistrewes and children, ftequcntly unprovided for—and^ re¬ 
turned TO their homelands to lead respecrabte ‘Chrfeian’livw. 

Ranjit Sifigh looked upon his European officers as hlghh' 
paid drill-sergeants. Most of his cont;ucsTS had been made 
before iSsj by men like Mohkam Chand, Hari Singh Xalwa 
and Misr Diwan Chand. Even after ifis J the real commande^ 
of the Dtuitar armv were Punjabi officers or the^ Maharajah s 
own sons. KJiaraie Sir^h .inJ Sher Singh, Ranjit Singfa also 
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cook {irccautions against the foreign ofRccn ganging up against 
him by never aUowing moix than one to be m the apnaT witii 
lii$ croups. The distance at which Ranjit Singh kept his 
Europeans was evidenced by the protocol nt^sen’cd at ^urt. 
Although some of them atiiincd rbe rank of general and were 
made governors of impomnr districis, nor one was ever 
allowed the privilege of a scat ar formal funetiooiL And there 
were times when Kanjit kt ltHH»e his temper on chem. The 
■ .ahore Akhbar of January ij, tSij. mentions an inddcni 
\i'hen rhe Maharajah had requested his French oSiccrs to 
oontnbure two nioiiths of their salary' to meet the hcavj' 
deficit Incurred in the c^impoign agairwr the Yusufstais, The 
I'renchmen tnld the Maharajah's iiicssengcr curriy that they 
would not give a ptec. Ran jit Singh sent for them. \Vhen 
they appeared 

‘the Maharajah boiling with anger drew his sward and nsing 
from his scat ran to the oIHl'cis with the intention of destroying 
them. But Sardar Himmat Singh and other officers present took 
the \\'Capon from his hand and caused him to be again seated. 
Fhcti he gave the French officers gross abuse and again rising 
and drawmg hk daracr he flew at them several rimes until his 
officcis tvith foldetf hands begged him to forgive their faults.' 

Such outbursts of were fare. Bin Ranjir Singh's atiinide 
to his European ofneers was consistently dismtsifnl. Once 
when sacking the Gemun Mevius (self-styled Baron de 
Mevtus) he exploded; 'German, French or English, all these 
European bastards are alike/ 

The career of these European adventurcres are colourful 
enough to permit a little diversion, 

Allard became Ranjic Singh’s favourite European officer. 
He was perhaps the only one of the foreigners who had 
genuine affection for his niaster. I’hc French ttavdkr-dKitanist 
Jaetjuement noticed the hold he had on the Mahanjah, ‘M. 
Allard k tjuiie the Suleiman Bey of Ran jit Singh,' he wrote. 
Masson, who met Allard in rSrg, noted that 

‘the cstablidimcnts of the general arc on the most splendcd 
scale, for the liberality of ^njit Singh, who appreciated his 
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merits,, enabled him to enjuy aJJ the Itmirtcs of a re^ed 
sraic, and to amass wealth besides/ 

AUaid was a much-dccorated man. He was a Clfacvalier of 
the Lepon of Honour and the recipient of the Order of ihc 
Durrani ILmpirc. To these Ranjit iiitigh added the Order 
of the Star of the I’ruspcrtiy of the Punjab, 

The iMaliarajah was reluctant to let lus European officers 
go on leave to their countries as there was no guarantee of 
their ever coming back. He was particularly averse to letting 
Allard go, Nevertheless a\'hcn in one year Albrd kwt all tus 
money due to the crashing of the English bank in which he 
hat! invested it, and his daughter died, the Aliharajah ^nc- 
tiuned leave. Allard took his Kashmiri wife and her retraining 
children to France. 

While on leave, Allard liad called on liing Louis Phillipc 
and conveyed the compliment ttf lus adoptive sovereign to 
his tiaiurif one. The latter returned the gcsrarc and gave 
.Allard a letter appointing him as rrancc's representative to 
the Durbar. As a matter of course, a copy was forwarded to 
the Governor-Ocncral, The British Government objected to 
any foreign country opening diplomatic relations with Ranjit 
Singh without first consulting it. Ranjit Singh dealt with the 
crisis by explaining that the Icncr was mostly an Mprcssioii 
of friendship, l.imis Philippe had written: ‘Although long 
distances an u oceans part the Kingdom of the Punjab from that 
of France, there ts no bar to the love that binds our hearts 
tr>gcther.' 

.Mbrd brought a lartre consignment of French cuirasses, 
catbuics, [listolii and oAcr arms for the Maharajah. Ranjit 
Singh was very pleased with .Allard and in addition to paving 
for the anns, gave him Rs 30,000 as leave pay; The hrench- 
nun burst forth in pjcric rapture and recited a Persian poem 
he had composed in praise of his imister. 

‘O God. may my King live long, 

May the firmatnent be as a slave in his service. 

May 1 reach liis royal coun and be honoured, 

.And should I evcr ’dlotbcy his command, may 
death come over me, 

When I die let my grave be in Lahore 
And my rcnuins ^ mrerred In Anarkalee.’ 
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Alkrd served R^}U: Singh another live years before he 
succumbed tu a heur art^ck ac Peshawar in January 1S59, Ills 
body u as embalmed and brought to Lahore. As the bier paired 
through the cities, people came our to pay homage and 
salutes were fired. From Shadadani the entire three mile route 
from across the river to Alktd's residence in Anarkali was 
lined with soldiers. Hi$ body Lay in state in a mom decorated 
with Bags and Bowers and thousands of citizens filed past. 
Barr, who happened to be present in Lahore at the tune, 
records bis impressioiis: 

*He (Allard) u-as beloved by both European and Indian alike. 
He was much loved by the Mahatajah and they were afraid 
to tcU him of Allard's death, his own health being precarious. 
The portrait of Allard bespeaks him a man of firmness and 
dedsion of character and a handsome and benevolent man. 
He wore a unifonn somewhat resembling that of our horse 
arrUlcry. with two orders, one being the Legion of Honour, 
and the other Ranjit's new order. In'anothcf picture were the 
prett)* faces of his Kashmiri wife and his children who were 
dressed in the costume of rhe counrry', and drew tlw admira¬ 
tion of all.'' 

Jean Baptiste Venrura was the most eminent of the l>urhar's 
European officers. Murray, who met him in 1817. described 
him os a fine looking young man. about 33 years of age, ‘very 
near in his person and dress, and wearing his beard long'. 
Ventura trained the best of the Diiriiar's infantn’ divirions, 
particularly the Gurkha units, The uniform that he designed 
for his Gurkhas w'as taken over by the British and is to this 
day worn by troops of that race. 

Although Han'pt Singh had a very hied> opinion of Ventura's 
ability, and, in his later years, entnlsted him with any difficult 
misrinns, he never warmed towards him. This, however, did 
not prevent Ran))t from being cstremclv generous towards 
him. Only three years after joining his service, V'cnnira 
was given permisrion to go to Ludhiana to marry an Armaiiafi 
woman. On the retum of the couple to Lahore, the Alah.araiah 

* Alliri't Iwmc 5tiU ftsmli in LaHore—:i aUiiLitttitt' VcrtiElct In of 

ill Oftentql One inrmnd is ihs ffilupidatal of his djughttr^ 

Owlotte. He Iks In A eifnrtciy cmiiw tbe c&f wall 
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and the noblemen loaded them with presents estimated to be 
worth Rs 40,000/-. 

ITic Christian marriage did not change V^tnrura's Style o* 
living in Lahore. He continued to Ttiaintnin a hstcni of Kash¬ 
miri and Punjabi women in the cirv. When he returned to 
France^ he left his wife in Ludhiana and only took his dau^ter 
tvith him. Ventura returned to the Punjab a few months before 
the iVlaharajah's death. Being a close friend of Prince Sher 
Singh he played a vety irtnwrtant role in the ilFairs of snttc in 
the years that followed. He left the Punjab soon after Sher 
Singb's assassination but returned once again to claini coinpeii- 
sation for his confiscated jagirs. He given the title of the 
'Count of .\landi* before he died in Parts. 

Two other Europeans who came to the Punjab together 
and rose to positions of importance were the Kreiichniao, M. 
Henri Court, and the Italian. Paolo de AvitabiJe. Apart from 
having fN»n travelling conipaniotis, they were utterly unlike 
each other. Court was a nun of noble birth and bad been 
educated at the Military Polytechnic; he was correcr, 
courteous and cold. The Italian had risen from the ranks aiid 
was a tough and rude soldier. Court was content to travel in 
modest c^fon; Avitabilc liked to eravci ostentatiously and 
met the expenses of tus journey by selling artificial jewellery, 
watches, musical boxes and observe pictures, ^ 

lliey' joined the Durbar's service in 1837, WirUin a few 
years Aviiabik was drawing Rs f.ooo per month with t>tgits 
ihrowm in. Court was given Rs i.yoo per month, bur ww ^le 
to fuakc up with the eitpcnsive presents the jMaharajah gave 
him. They both lived in style. AvitabUe in a gaudily done-up 
bouse: the walk of his bedroom covered wUh pictures of 
nndcrclad nautch girk, Ids ‘angcli eusiodi' (guardian angels), 

as he called them. cmt * 

Three years later, Avitabilc was made Govcnior of Av awra- 
Iwd. .Since he was a ruthless administraror he was transferred 
to Peshawar to control the ftiihan tribesmen who had in one 
year alone murdered more rhan one hundred Sikh soldiers in 
cold blood. The way he subdued the irihcsmcn is described by 
him in his own wor^i ‘When I niarchc J into Peshawar, t sent 
im in advance a niunber of wooden, posts which my men 
erected around the walls of the city. The men scoffed at theim 
and laughed at the madness of the feringhec and harder still 

K 
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when Miy men canic in and laid culhi of rope at [he foot of [he 
pij«ts, Guos ai^ swords, ^d [hey^ were the arms to rate the 
city and not sticks and topes. However, when my prepitmduns 
were completed and they found one £jic rnoniinsf dangling 
from these posrs, fifty of tlic worst characters in Pe,ifia svar thej' 
thuvij^T ditTerently. And 1 repeated the exhihitjon every day 
till 1 had made a scardtv of brigands and murderers. 

Then I had to deal with rhe bars and tale bearers. Aly 
nwthoi! with than was to cut our thdr tongues,,. and w-heo 
® appeared and professed to be able to restore their 

smjcch, 1 wnt for him and cut out his tongue also. After that 
there was peace, and in six months rJiere wus no crime in 
Peshawar/ 

Ibhi flamboyant, stout man, upwards of six feet high was 
despite his niofbid pastimes, clever and full of fun, lie 
organised assistance to the i'.nglish In the Kabul campaign and 
stayed on in Lahore for a few- years after Ranjit SinghVdeath. 
U hen lie left the Ihmjab he fixed a pension for all the women 
in his harem and married off hb favtmrite iiaughtcr (bom of a 
Parhan wotiian) to hts eiKifc, 

AvitabiJe had a royal reception on his return to Europe. 
He ivas received by King Louis Philippe of Emnee who 
awarded him the Cross of the Legfun of Honour and Jitmotarv 
rank of General of the French Amii', In L/mdon, the East 
India Compny gave him a banquet and presented him with 
a sword of honour. The hem retired to Italy and acquired a 
young wife. The mart who hail bullied the Nathans of Ptsha- 
war was cuckolded by a village wench. He died soon after 
his miiTiagc in .dreumstances which caused considerable 
speculation in the Italian countrjTiide. 

Coim was made in an altogether different mould. Aithousih 
a soldier of diEtinctjDn (he held the honorary mnk of General 
in the French cVntiy), he was essentially a man of scholastic 
tastes. He was a Fellow of ihe Royal 'Geographical Society 
and a member of several scientific societies, f Ic js described ^ 
a very well dressed, short, thick man pitted with smalJ-pcHc’, 
looking like a rough and ready sailor. VA'har he lacked in looks, 
he apmrcntly made up in ability'. In a Persian inscription on 
one of the mativ guns cast by him, he is described as a “Sahtb 
possessing wisdom like Aristotle and Pbro of the age’. As 
ordnance officer he cast many cannon in the foundry at 
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Lahfire and tnincd flJi cxcclJcnt scr of 
smrcrs arc wotir to giv« hUn credit for the supenonty of aikh 
artillcrv over the British. The brains behind s ordnance 
works were not Courr’* but Lchna Singh Majithia s. It was to 
Maiithu Thar Ran jit Singh turned whoever he saw a n^v 
and powerful weaptaii and it was Majirhia who invanabiy 
succccdett in producing something better. Court was cs^- 
tialls' an atlminisrrator—and not a vcir succcssTul one at mat. 
Me was about the most unpopular I'.uropcan ofiiccr m tne 
Durbar's army and had many times to be rescued from the 

wrath of his men, l- r 

Court’s scholasric bent of mind <hd not prevent him from 
maintaitiinc a harem. His house (which was a miuso cuin 
convened to a residence) siffl stands in Lahore, It has a 
moinue which he buih for his Kashmin wile who now sle^ 
under its floor. When he left the Pun|ab m 1845^ be cook a 
considerable aniouiit of wealth (he was drawing Rs 40-OOO ^ 
year) amt a Riishmiri woman whom he laicr marned in t-ranee. 

An officer who might have risen high m the 
if he had lived lotufcr was a Spniard, Senor Oms. Ranjir hmgh 
was ven- taken up bv Sahib’s’ energy and enthujta^n 

and starred him on a salary much higher rhan the mitia! saLmes 
given to CrutTT or .Avitabilc. He also allowed him to convew 
the vast eurclms surrounding Jehanpr s romb at Shahadara for 
his residence. Oms fell a victim to the cholera epidemic which 
broke out in the autumn of i8jS. Supcj^oous Muslims 
Jiscribed his death to the shade of Emneror Jehangh whwc 
he had Jistiubctl by stpiatting on hts premuics, Lndcr the 
Maharaiah’s orders Onus was buried m the same tniiuOTlcum 
ihar (he shade of the Senor could contend with that of the 

^*A'n American who flirted across the pages of Rnnjir Singh's 
life for a few memorable years was an incredible wmd-lwg. 
Jfsiah Harlan, svhfi posed suceessivelv dixtor, sc^l^ 

statesman and soldier. He w^ “’"'f 

his way into the favour of so shrewd it judge o _ni • i_ 
Smtk' Harlan ser^’cd a.s a ‘docrtir with the Bntish J" 
the Burmese ware. After an inglorirfus d(Sparge be cr^d 
the frontier into the Punjab and wi« hired bv ^ 

in Itijp. Within a few months of hts ^val he ma^ 
Governor of Nitrpur and Jasrota and three years later. 
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Govtmpr of Gajenit. Dr VS'olJT gives ii delightful picnire of 
his mecring with the Amcricait Whilst waiting in the entrance 
haii, he heard someone smi^ng ‘Yankee DiwdTe’ svjth the true 
American sniiffie. Prcsemly In came the Gwemor himself, 
who was a fine tall man, dressed in European clothing and 
onoldng a hookah. Wolff asked him how he came to know 
‘Yankee Doodle', The Amcricdn answered in bis nasal rone: 

5 citizen of the United States, from the cir)' of 
. 1 am the son rtf a Quaker. iVly name is /ostah 

Harbn tells of how he came to be employed by Ran jit 
Sin^.^ He was (according to himiiclf) engaged m malnnu; hhn* 
self King of Afghanistan'whcn he utls defeated by the DuiiTar 
Army and taken prisoner. Ranjir Singh, seeing how talented 
he was, said lo him: *1 will make you Governor of Gu|erar. 
If you Iwihave well, I will increase your silary. If not. I'll 
cur off your nose.’ 

Wlien Harlan was sworn in as Governor of Gii jerat he took 
a ^!emn oath on the Bible that he would serve Ranjit Singh 
faithfully for the nest of his life even to fighting against 
own cmniTr)' if ordered to do so. This ilid not prevtut him 
from intriguing with Ranjit Singh’s bitterest enemyt Dost 
Mohanimed. Later when Ran jit Singh was stricken with 
paralysis and rendered speechless, Harlm had it conveyed 
that he had medicine which could cure him. The Maharajah 
sent a courtier to fetch the concoction. Harlan blan^y 
demanded Rs t lakh in advance, Ranjir Singh hid him stripped 
of all his possessions and put across the river Sutlej without 
™>1V reremnny. The outraged Harlan proclaimed his intention 
of joining Dost iMohanutied and bringing down an army on 
the Punjw. 

Harlan’s post as Governor of Gujerar u’as filled by Holmes, 
an Anglo-Indian who had risen from l)andma.trcr to colonel, 
Holmes was later suspected of treason against the Durhar and 
was shot and beheaded by his own men. 
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THE BATTLE 0 ¥ NAUSMERA 



A FEW months after Vciinira an<l AUard Kad joined service, 
their newl)>trajnctl platoons weft called upon to ihow their 
mettle on the field of battle. Trouble had been ^mmering on 
the North-West Frontier all through the sumirtt^, Fakcer 
AxbujJdio's visit to Peshawar to collect: revenue oi^ng to the 
Durbar; the ccremouial reception accorded to him bv Yar 
Mohammed who ordered the eit)' to be dlumlnarctl in the 
Fakccr's hoiitiur. further irritated'the rrtbesmciiL Var and his 
brother, Dost Mohanuned, expressed their loyalty to I^njit 
Singh and Yar Mohammed paid what was due from in 
cash and hoi^ He politely expressed inabilitv’ to obtain tlw 
flecT-footed PcrsiaTi norsc, ‘ Gauharljar ’H which Ran jit Singh 
had specially asked for. Azhmddin rcramed to Lahore reason¬ 
ably satisfied with his mission. 

The Fakcer had liardly turned his fotsteps homewards to 
Lahore when the Pathan tribes flared up in open revolt against 
Y'ar Mobatmned. The chief instigator w'as Yar's elder brother. 
Azint Khan, who exploited the rcHgious scmiinciits of Ac 
tribesmen to bis own advantage by nrocUiming his inretition 
of tiberating the Pathans front the yoke of the iniidcL Ihc cry 
of Jihad oftcc more echoed in the barren defiles of the Khvber 
and within a few days over !5,ooo Ghazis, mostly of the 
Yusufzai and Khanak tribes, volunteered to figlit under the 
green banner of the Prophet and gain either victory or marprr- 
dons. Yar Mohammed abandoned Peshawar and went into 
htiting in the Bcighbourinff hills. (It was conjectured that he 
was not altogether tiowdRing to hand over Pcslwwar since 
othenvisc he might have sought refuge with Ran jit Singh,) 

The Durbar ordered rite'army northwards. Misr Diwan 
Otand, Hari Singh Nalw^ and Akali Phula Singh were 
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^tmangst rhe Punjabi gcntrals. With Them were Allard, Ven* 
rora imd the Gurkha fiaibhadra, leaJiug thtir nirwiy’trained 
baitaliuns. 

Prince Shcr Singh, and Hari Singh Nalwa led the advance 
columns, TIvey sfmncd the Attoch by means of a pontoon 
bridge and came up to the fore of Jahangiria. The Marahajah 
followed In easy stages hunting wild boar and waterfowl on 
the way and arrivetTon the casrem bank of the river by the 
end of January. To his dismay he found that the Af^ans 
had denroyed the pontoon bndge. His son, w'ho had taken 
Jihajigiria, was notv besieged with the entire country round 
about thirstinc for his blood. Conducting the ^ege operatiotis 
were Ajuiu’s brothers, Dost MohaninieJ (who had mfite than 
once paid tribute to the nurbar) and Jabbar Khan, who had 
been ousted from Ka.'ihniir four years earlier. 

Tlic early thaw in the mountains made the Aitock impas¬ 
sable and .\fghan snipers would not allow tJie engineers to 
lash bi>.-iTs together. Sher Singh was in a prccaiinus position. 

One evening an informer bronghc intelligence that the 
Afglians planned to annihilate Shtr Singh*s force at Jahangiria 
nest ^y, '{110110 was no time to lose. In the early hours of the 
morning Ran jit Singh ordered his soldiers to crriss the Attock 
IS best they coula He was the Hrsr tn plunge liis horse 
in tliestrcani; the rest of the armv followed: clephanus, camels, 
horses and mules svith men crinuing to them, iVlany were 
carried away by the carrenr ana much valuable niuipmcnr 
was lost. Nevcrrhclcss before the Afghan snipers coidd arrive 
on the scene the Punjabis had control of the western bank. 

I lie Ghards were raken by surprise and retreated. The gates 
of Jahan^rifl furr were thrown open and Prince Slier Singh 
welcomed his father with filUl gratitude.* 

TTie Ghazis w'ho had retired from Jeltangiria entrenched 
themselves in the plain outside Naushera. Between Naushcra 

* A cfttidc mok ptice nrie nietir at JiFuneina, Jat Sincti .ArnnwsI* 

wli^ hjid dEicTtcu rwii ycari. edrUer aitif iiimed tbe nodanlv attired 

m ctiE fqrti artd being ciHldiicicd "to ih^ prf«nL'<^ fcfl si lib 

frti Elmijit Siiiifli thir crnLnr Siitdif in hrr cmbnuie 

^uJ iDr^Bve htnw Jui Siiigh nnmtcd tfic inoJetiE ^’kicli bui him 

^ l%liawir wirb ^Bin Ktian wben rhe 
hetiit* iliin)* ^olubm ^“iciru bfoughn inti* ilit Aijfliioi A ctiurriEr 
kkkf J rnit of thtf hods with hn im- mo mucli 

lor Jii Singh tuhl ht rook ific nm oupoiwilnr m tAcspt «ih] rrioin hit 
coiuHTynwri- ^ * 
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ami Pcshsu^ax run die stream J.amlai; on the western bank of 
the Landai were the Afghan tegnlacs. Ranjit Singh consulted 
his generals. Ventura an vised an immediate attack: ‘Today 
the strength of the Maharajah would prove ten rimes greater 
than the Afghans. Tomorrow the siTuarion may be reversed.' 
he said. He explained that if the Afghan regulars on the 
western bank of the Landai were allowed to cross the stream 
and join the Ghazis at Nau^cra, the enemy would become 
far too numerous for the Punjabis, 

Tlic Durbar artillery flanked Naushem, reached the hank 
of the Laiidai and trained its guns on the opposite bank where 
the Afghan rcEjiular!; were lined up. The infantry and the 
cavalrv faced the Gliar.is ciitTCiichci,l on a hillock called Pir 
Sabak* which the Punjabis called Tihba Tlri. 

HTicn Azim Khan vtTts apprised of the Putiiabi manoeuvre, 
he hurried from Pcsliawar and jutned his brother on the bank 
of the Landai. The guns across the srream made it inipossible 
for them to go to the help of the Ghazis. .Meanwhile Ranjit 
Singh prepared to take the offensive. He rude up to a mound 
and took the salute from the troops going into action. TlJC 
cavalry galloped past him dipping Its cofoois and shouting 
'Sat Sri Akal'. The Maharejali acbTowledgetl the salutation by 
raising his unsheathed kirpan to his forehead. And so the 
battle commence^]. It was an unequal fight, iMoorcrofr, who 
w'as ptcscnt, sent an account to the Governor-General* He 
wrote: 

The matchlock, the bow, the spear, the sword, the knife and 
even the stalf of an undisciplined multitude were about ro lie 
opposed by the cannon, the masker, the matchlock and the 
sabre directed by disciplined arciJIcrists , . . under the com¬ 
mand of Ranjit Singh himself and consisting of the flower of 
the Sikh armv/ 

Thtf was opened bv infantry but their fire proved 
ineffective apain^t tm Gbasii stockades, 1 he Sdeh cavaliy w.15 
ordered to cmtge, ]\loorcri>ft dcscrilje^ how ooe line of horse* 
men lolloped op 10 the enemy* firedt whirled and nirrted 
back and were followed by aiKJther line doing piycii^ly the 
sarnc thing. TTic Ghstzlii nealb^d that thif ^iort of distant com- 
* SCfl of Octubtf 
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bat wdtild go agai^ them. They came down from Pir Sahak 
bill and made a wild charge on The Punjabu. They captured 
two of the Punjabi's guns; our before they could di^ver how 
the guns w'tre fired or spiketl, Sikh ovaltv recaptured Than. 
Then the Durbar’s Mussulman Najibs antJ Gurkhas counrer- 
charged and drove the remaining conceoTrarlon of Ghaxis on 
the eminence of Pir Sabak wtstward till they were within 
range of the Durbar’s artiilcrj" an tlic Lantki. Tlic guns 
svhceled round and opened fire. Tlie Ghazis made a desperate 
Hd to ga away bur the Sikh Nihangs led by -A kali Phab 
Singh burst on them and for one hour the rival bands of 
fanatics were locked in a deadly liand-to-hand combat. Phula 
Singh’s hone was shot under him. He Took an elephant and 
prciftcd on. The Ghazis were able to see the man who had so 
often humbled them and trained their inuskcTS on his htnvdah. 
Phula Singh's body was riddled with bullets and he etdiapsed 
tm his elephant. l*hc news of his death further infuriated the 
Nihangs w-bo gave no quarter to the enemy, llic annihilation 
of the Gha/js began in the afternoon when the Sikh cavalry' 
rt^c into disorganized masses of Ghazis and transItKci! than 
with lances. Mohammed Azlm Khan watched the massacre 
from the other side of the stream. As the shades of twilight fell 
he MW some of the Gfmb who had broken tliroogh ihc 
Punjabi cordon laundering in the Atttick; over 300 were 
drow'ncd in the attempt to swim across. Azim Khan was too 
ashamed to fate the people of Peshawar and turned his foot¬ 
steps to Afghaiusiatv.* 

Moorcroft’s estimate of casualties was 4.000 Afghans dcad. 
The Durbar losses, though much less, included besides Akali 
Phula Sio ^ the Gurkha Commander Balbhndra. lr~tranr 
cfnshuig defent for the .Afghans and convinced the frontier 
tribesmen of the superiority of Punjabi arms over that of the 
Afghans. 

Three daj^ later the Maharajah entered Peshawar at the 
head of Ids victorious troops, The citizens w’clcomcd him and 
paid him tribute with gifts. At td^r the bazaars were illumin¬ 
ated in his honour. But the Maharajah's sojnuni was not peace- 
tul. Vl^hat the tribesmen could not achieve In open emnbat, 

»?Hf out Cbtoc giTt* I (Bffffrent venion of the battle. S« Tb* p. 
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ihcv trie«l to do by c<ild-ti'Ii>otlcd murder of scncioels under 
cover of darkness. 

Moorcraft describes the tactics employed by the mbtamen 
to harass the Puniabis. They would tie hundreds of stakw 
to a kinu rope and set fire to the tops. Then two men would 
hold the rope from either end and advance towards the Pun¬ 
jabi cncampmcnr. The Ehirhar arrillcry would bla/c out, the 
infantry 6rc volleys, and since there was no return fire, the 
cavaliy would chiaiite the row of lit up stokes. While the 
Durbar troops w'crc thus employed fighting two men, the 
Tribesmen wrndd come in from the rear and plunder thetr 

baegaffc. . - . • 

Kanjit Singh wcarieil of these racties. A few Jays later 
when both Yar Mohammed and Dost Molwnimed pnsenred 
rhcmsclvcs and cmvictl hts pardon* ht for^rc tht^ readily and 
acceptcd rheir iribu^c of presents iind hnnsc^ (including the 
famous 'Gsuharbar'). \ar Mohamnicd was reinstated 
Governor of Peshawar on promising an annual revenue of a 
lakh and 10,000 rupees to the Lahore Durbar. Ran jit Singh 
turned Ivimcwards with evident relief. 

The Maharajah arrived back in Uhore on rhe MusIm 
festival nf Shalfi-i-hitrSt. Hindm and Sikhs joined their Muslim 
brethren in the celebration and greeted rhe^ Wetorious 
monarch with soitgs of welcome. CJnce more it was rf>scs, 
roses all the way with Ran jit Singh showering gold and sih^r 
on the crowds- The dark nights were made bright \nth 
myriads of oil lamps and rent with the captosion of rockets 
and salvos. 

The Durbar's congticsrs had reached rhe funhcsi geographical 
limits of the Punjab in the north and north-west. Bevond were 
impassiabic motmrains and inhospitable, unprofitable regions. 
If the Punjabi empire was to expand any further, it conld only 
be over rhe Sindh dcscrr to the sea or acro?a rhe Sutlej to 
India. The latter altcmam'c was not possdile for the ample 
reason that the English tvith the whole of Hindnyan behind 
Them were far too strong for the Punjabis. Ran jit SinglTi s mind 
had been mnoing towards Sindh for some rime. But Itefore he 
could rake any steps in that direction, the English iwii thor 
agents to the .\mtrs of Sindh- When news of the .\ngl^ 
Sndhian negotiations reached Lahore, there was loud talk in 
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the Diirhir of %tt)ittg the wsyc wth the Eirgibh once and for 
all. The Punjabis were lliishcd with victories over the Afghans 
atiii Pat bans and sabre-rattling was namra] to their tempcia- 
menr. Ncwswrlicrs posted by the English ar Lahore began to 
send r»orK of an impending Punjabi invasion of Hindustan 
to the English Agent at Ludhiana, TTtc Agent adtied comments 
of his own to the despatches he forwaruM to the Goi*emor- 
General. Within a few months, the whole of British India 
began to bunt with ntmours of Ponjabi troop ctmeentrarions 
on (he Sutlej and Ranjtt Singh’s pkns to extend his arms over 
the sulxonttncnt, V'\ hen war starred on the Burmese front, 
there wi^ cnnsidctablc uneasiness in English circles over w'har 
the Punjabis might do W'hen the Sat]c| frontier w*as left un¬ 
guarded, Begum Samm was s.iid to be in comtnunicatioo with 
the Lahore Durbar; the exiled Raja of Nagpur was said to 
have offered Ran jit Singh large stuns of monev' if he went tu 
war a^inst the English; cnvciys sene by the Gurkhas and the 
Maratnos were reponed to have been seen In Lahore. JTic 
English Agent at Ludhiana aifdre.'iscd a note to the Malta rajah 
asking him to explain the rtocip nicivemcnL'i and the massing 
of arm^ Since there w'as no maasing of aims or men nor nnv 
other kind of prcpaiaijtin for war in the Punjab, Ranjit Singh 
answered with a gentle rebuke that the Acent should not lend 
a ready car to gossip-mongers; if he hacl any suspicions he 
should first have a word with the Durbar’s rcpresctitati^x in 
Ludhiana. The note ended with the advice, ‘Let the rnirmr of 
fricndslup be kept clear and polished.’* Tfic British Govern- 
ment despite the protests of thdr agent in Ludhiana that the 
English never listened to gossip took the rebuke with a siijh 
of relief. 

Ranjtt Singh might well have utilked the British preoccupation 
On the Burmese front to forwavd his ambitions jn Sindh if he 
had been physically rapablc of undertaking it himmlf . That 
year he suffered the first of the .scries of attacks of paraly^ 
ivhich uhimately shaiccrcd his iron constitution, Beddes rhb 
pcisonal i^capacitv^ the campaign on the North-West Erniiticr 
had been ruinously expensive and the pay of the army was 
neavilv in arrears. fThe request for contriburions from the 
French officers was made at this dine.) Planial relief (Rs ao 

' PC*j flf Octohn ft, liii. 
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came from the estate of Rantfliwiid Saroft a niiitiotiwrc 
banker of Amritsar who died uiteswte in St-ptcmbcr i8r But 
this was riot enough to meet all the State s obligations or 
iinance another majof campaign. Coiisetjucntly rhe rsc 

priority to raise money. . it l ■ t. 

After the lUfual muster of forces at Dos^nraf the i\laharajM 
toured South-Western Punjab and realb.td dues fwoi the 
Muslim chiefs. He spent Diwali at Khushab. Early in Novem¬ 
ber he crossed and recrossed the Indus at Aii^wk and 
short halts passed ihroueh Bannm Uera Ismail Khai^ 

Lriah and Dcra Ghaii Ivlian. By December he was back in h» 
capital with the coffers of the trcasvuy fuller than they had 
been for a lone time. Thar memth there was another small 
windfall. Raja Samar Chand of Kangrt died Mil hs Mn 
Anlmdha Chand paid a lakh of rupees to the Lahore Duibar 

as succession duty, . 

In Julv' I Bat Misr Diwan Chand died. His death wik a 
grievous'loss tit die Durbar which was left with vepr few 
Punjabi generals of anv fthillty. .^s a result ^e Maharaja 
began to rum more and more to his Eu^an officers, panicu- 
lady to Venmta, ro plan his srrategy. The nonunal com^nd 
was, as before, entrusted to one of his sons, Kliarak oingn, or 
more often to Shcr iiingh who hart begun to attract his latber s 
atrcntkin as an up and coming army commander who was also 

popular with the rank and 6le. 

Shcr Singh's growing popularity begun to wor^' Khar^ 
Singh and his mother, itaj Kuur. In Janui^' tBid when Raniit 
Sinoh went on tmir he appointed Sher Singh i« dcpuriJic for 
him'' at Lahore, Kharak Singh took the appointment as a 
personal snub. Later rliat year when Ran jit u'as lakcn^nomly 
ill Khank Singh opened communicarioti with the Bntish to 
elicit their support for hk succession. It was through thc« 
comtitunicarions that Kharak gave currency to the gossip 
rlut neither Shcr Singh nor Tara Singh were the mal o 
Ranjit Singh hut foundlings planted on the Maharti|ah by 

Sada Kaur. . r. c?- 11 

The filial atuarion was still btewng when Ranpi SingU a 
old friend and bfothcr-in-arms, Fateh Ahlowaiia. sud¬ 
denly panicked aod fled across the Sut!(^. flis nen'Misncss was 


RumwUfwJ’s ftiigiil IwbiH intwlt hm iimi • 

hit lune in dw tiUKdiu® Inf fenr o! going himgiy for the re*i of ilw o y- 
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oot alt^cthtr unrciionable, Ranjii Stn^h had Himldatcd all 
the nusis and piinctpolitjes in the Piui|3b under his control one 
after another till only rwo of them were left. Then Sada Kaur 
had aisr) been eliminated and only (he Ahluwalia honscltold 

TO s>>' 't was only a matter of time and 
l-ateh bmgh would go the way of the otter Sardars. 'fhe chief 
nuKhici-makers were hatch Singles own agents at Lahore. 
These men tried to prove their loyaltv to Fateh Singh by 
suggesting he would be safer aci^ the Sutlcn They 
j^yed on his fears till he packed up bag and ti-ag^ge, cro^d 
asked the TngUsh Agent for protection-* 

TIjc FjigJish were as embarrassed with their guest as Ran'pt 
&ngl} was pained to find that one of his cJciscst associates 
should have distrusted him. Fommatcly neither party tried to 
exploit the situation. The English could have kept Fateh Singh 
and ^d him against the fJiirbar at a later date. And Raiijit 
could certainly have profited by taking over the entire 
Ahluwalia estate, Tlic English Agent tried to pcrsmidc Fateh 
Singh to go back and make his peace with the Maharajah. 
Ran jit Smgh sent his envo^^ to convince him ^ai his fears 
had been absolurely imaginary. The crestfallen Fqteh Sineb 
rcturricd to bis home in the Punjab, Ranjir Singh sent nis 
gi^darin. Nau ^Cilla] Singh, and Dhian Singh (who had only 
been mven the title of Rajalt and hod l>cconie 
the (Tuef of the Coiutcil of AUnIsters) to receive him and escort 
Lahore. The meeting between the two friends was full 
of mclo^ma, Fateh Siogb placed hU unsheathed sword at the 
Maharaiah s feet, knelt down and asked Siti^ to behead 
him Mj^iinjshmcpx far the act of fiMchcty. Ranjir Stngh took 
Fateh Sngh in his arms and the two men bursi; into tears, Fateh 
binuhs estates were guaranteed for cii'er, and he was loaded 
With expensive presents including an elephant with a htebJy 
orrtomental howdah. 


»A siunmer of i SiS, Ranjit Singh w'ojt jwoin talten ill. 
Aecojding to the revolution of the rv^ranoic^ heavens^ the 
dtsposihon of the Maharajah got adrift from the pivot of 


acnial Inciitem which pmifutnTii] Fniteh Siotfh'f J^punntv Wi* ui 
iirdCT 1^ Rarint liingh m the Sodax that he UnioCi nop buitdba a foit 
^ 'biingl M the MahKiijih did not llii£ dikb w havfe iMi mmy 
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normality,’ recorded Sohan Lai. Rumours got round that the 
lion was roorratty stricken. People began to prepare for tltc 
cvennioilty. "People who were fond of sensational news began 
to talk much nonsense,' wrote Sohan La], 'bur the sincere weU- 
wkhers, faithful servants and old attendants were tost in rest' 
lessness and pr^cd for help from the Lord Most High.’ Ran] it 
SSngh himself felr that his days were numbered and asked co 
be taken to Amritsar where he spent the wfhole afternoon at 

E rayer in the Hartmandtr. Kakeer Imamoddin was sent to 
lUdhiana to fetch an English physician. The Govanor- 
Gcncral lent the services of Or Murray. The doctor persuaded 
the Maharajah to move out of the city to the Shalamar 
Gardens. There, according to Sohan Lai, 

'The srwcct-smcilinij breesre of health and normality blew upon 
the garden of his blissful temperament , . . trees of pleasure 
and mirth put forth fruits of liappincss and merriment and 
the bud of the heart of the people, which liad become wilted, 
blossctmcd/ 

By Dusschrs the Maharajiah was on bis feet. Dr Murray 
was handsomely rewarded with money and presents and 
allowed to leav^ Ran jit Singh went to Amrinar to cetebrare 
Diwati and give thanks to the Guru for having spared his life 
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THE [(m? illness did not dim any of the lire In the M:tiuntjnE 
He ^vis oartly able to get hiick into the saddle when his mind 
turned once again towarcU Sindh, "fhe English hsd until then 
done little more than sound the differenr Amiis with proposals 
for erratics of conunercc. What Ranjit wondered was whether 
trade was oitly a veil to cover political design, the thin end of 
the wedge to open the way to outrighi annexation. He pinned 
his faith on the treaty of 1809 whereby the English had 
taolnnnly undertaken! nor 10 interfere in rhe affairs of countries 
west (if the Sutlej, NevertheUss he 'wanted to be reassured that 
ihw would abide by the tctuis of their agreement before he 
embarked on the venture. There were other minor maiTcrs 
connected with his p^HBessious tn Malwa which needed clari' 
fioarion. 

The GovcmDr-Gcneral* Lord Amherst, had left Calcutta 
and was making his way through the hot, duiuy plains towards 
the cool heights of Smlsi. Ran)it Singh sent him a message of 
grrettngs couched in flnrid nricntales® on his approach to the 
Ptiiijab franticr. 'God loiows how' great a desire for a meeritii; 
has circumambularetl the mansions of my heart/ he wrote. He 
regretted that Dr Murray had forbidden him to undermUc the 
journey and his sons, Rharak Singh and Sher Singh, were en¬ 
gaged in militaiT campaigns a long wav away. He was conse¬ 
quently compelled to fiive his go^ wishes conveyed through 
his trusted servants, Diwan Moti Ram and Fakecr Iraamuddin. 
Uird .Amherst reciprocated the Maharajah^s sentiments and 
invited the two envoys to meet him at Simla. 

Mori Ram and Imamuddin were received by the Govenior- 
Gcneril at a ceremunia! Durbar attended by seninr British 
officers and the Rajas of the neighbouring* states. Caprain 
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Watle, the Agent at Ludhiana^ acted liaiFttn officer, I'hc 
envoys presenrett the Governor-General with cxpctiavc 
Kashmir shawls, a string: of thoroughbred horses and an ele¬ 
phant, There was also a superbJv embroidered tent made of 
the best Kashmir wool for the f^ing of England. 

In the speeches of goodwill the envoys rcfcrrctl to the 
Durbar’s daiiu to ctnain towns atroa: the ^lej and indicated 
that the .Maliarajah had his eye on Sindh. Lord AnffieoK’s reply 
was rcsTricted to expressions of friendship. He also announced 
that a delegation of senior officials of the Company wnould 
pay a remm visit to Lahore. 

The I'.nglish delegation, consisting of Captain Wade, 
Captain Eearsoit, A.D,C, to the Governor-General, and 
surgeon Gtrrard, w'as received by the Maharajah at Amntsar 
in the last week of Atiy i8j7/Thcy presented a string of 
English thoroughbreds, an cTephiiiit, a bejew'clled sword, gnnit, 
pUpok and brocades from Benares on behalf of the Govetnor- 
Generat. Ranjit Singh again mentioned the fact that he had 
claims over ctnain towns in Malw'a and was contemplating 
taking Sindh under hk protection. The English envoj's made 
no comment on either point, 

’fhert were other things besides the unccnainty' of Engllsli 
reactions that made Ran jit Singh hold his hand on Sintih: an 
earthquake in Kashmir vvhich caused heavy loss of life and 
property was followed by a failure of the monsoon and w’idc- 
^wicad famine in the valley; Lahore was srticken with cholera; 
Ranjir’s own hcalrh Wiis too delicate to risk hk staying in the 
city and he sought refuge across the Ravi at Dilkusha. Besides 
the eartlitpiake, famine and disease, there wiis trouble brewing 
in Kangra and a new rncimce had appeared on the No^fh-V^ est 
Frontier in the person of the Moslhn fanatic, Syed .Ahmed, 
who had again roased the tribesmen to d hoh" \'.'ar against the 
infidel Sildis, 

ITic trouble in Kangra arost; out of J ample misimder- 
staniling. For some time past, the Dogra brothers. Gtilab Singh, 
DhUn ‘^ingh and Suchet Singh, had become the dominant 
element in the Lahore Durbar, Of the three, Dhian Singh was 
pre-eminent. He had first replaced Jemadar Khushal Stngh as 
the Lord Chamberlain (detnihidSf) and then been elevated to 
The position of Chief Minister. In March iS:S, the Maliarajah 
hud formally' invested liim with the title fij/j-i-Rj/gjn^-Chief 
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among the RsjahjC. Dhian Singh's tioiii tlira Singhs a prceociouj 
and Imdsotnc hd for ^^hum the Atalunpb had conceived 
more afTcctitm than lie had fur Im own sons, was allowed to 
take a scar on formal occasions n'hen other courtiers, ioctuding 
his fat hex, Dhian Singh, were expectoJ to remain standing. 
He was allowed to speak wtrhout waiting for permission from 
the Aiihantjahi and he often spoke bis mind without fear of 
rebuke. He travelled with Kanjit Singh in the same palanquin 
or howtlah and rode beside him on horschack when iney went 
out hunting. Qn the Dusschra of tHi8 the Maharajah put the 
sa&on mark un the boy's forehead invesring him with the 
title of Rajah. He wa eager to find a suitable wife for hh 
protig^. Of the arUtrucratic families of Rajputs of the hills 
there was none more hlttcdilooded than that of Sansar Chand 
of Kangra. 

Sons.'tr Cdtond had died in the winter of i8r } leaving behind 
a large number of children through his wives and concubines. 
His soiu .\jiirudha Chmd wlto succeeded him, had two real 
sisters both unmarried, in ttftj, when Ran jit was visiting 
Jwalatnukhi and Anirudha Chond canu: to call on hitt), lie 
mentioned the desirability of Unking the Dogra huuschotd 
with Sonsar Qiand's. Anirudha kept sUenr but had it later con¬ 
veyed to the Maharajah that he could not consider on alliance 
hetweai his family, which had a long and proud lineage, and 
the Dogras who were upstarts. Anirudha s mother, a fiery old 
Rajput woman, swore dut she would rather see her daughter 
dead than let her wed Hira Singh. VV’heti Ran jit Sngh 
expressed his displeasure, Anirudha (Ihand slipped across me 
Sutlej and sought the protection of the Kuglh^, He gave away 
bis two sisters in niamagc to the ruler of Tchri-Garhwal 

The Maharajah was very' piqued at Anirudha Chond's 
haughty Ijchaviour. He seimcsiercd Kangra and tmik two of 
Sailer Gland's daughters who were famed for their good looks 
into rhe royal harem. A year later, he found Hira Singh a bride 
and amn^cd the wedding on a bvish scale as though the boy 
had been ms own son. 

The period of military inactivity was utilizcil in carrvTng out 

K ublic works and rcorganiseing the administration of justice, 
.oath were ccnsrructed to link the bigger towns. The one 
from Lahore to Amritsar was repaired', trees w«t pbnted on 
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either side and resr houses built don^ the routc< Gardens were 
bid out in Amritsar and Lahore. 

The Punjab had no codihed bw—ejtcept to the extent that 
the Shariat could be described as a code lor the Muslins But 
all Punjabis (Including Muslims) were governed by wcll- 
recognbed custom. This eustonuuy bw was adnunisrered by a 
succession of courts, of which the village PanehayJt (council 
of five elders) was the primary and the most Imponanr tribunal. 
If one of the parties was dissatisfied 'tvith the arbitration of the 
Panchavar. it went in appeal to the KardoTf or in larger towns 
to [lie In many towns the Durbar appointed odteers’ 

adjljtis whose stile function was to hear appeals from Fita- 
chayais. Lahore had au appeUate tribunal, tnc of 

its own. Hie Maharajah and his Durbar acted as the Supreme 
Coun were the dccjslotL<; of the KSrdarSf Nszhm and Addlatit 
could be impugned. 

Hie aforemenctcined tribunals heard ad kinds of cases: cinl, 
revenue, matTimonbl and criminal. Crime was punished by 
well-nndersrood and generally accepted penaldcs. There W'as 
no capital punishment and except wliere the Nishn enforced 
manial bw (as Avirabilc did on the NonhAVest Frontier) 
even murder could only be punished with line or mtttibrion 
of limbs. Gaols were usually maintained only for political 
prisoners. X'^iolcnce and theft were punjslicd with a fine or 
corporal piiiiishnient, frequently by the cutting of the nose, 
ears or hands. Justice was crude—but it was cheap, expeditious 
and in conformity with tradition. 

The Mahamjah began to take more interest in the admmis' 
tration of justice antf personally heard complaints of conup* 
rion against Judicial Officers. TTie mode of appeal w*as the one 
practised by the rulers of Northern India. Any person w'lio 
fiad failed to get justice could come to the palace gates or stop 
the monarch oti tc>or with the erv "doMi, Maharajjh., dobai' 
(mercy. Maharajah, mercy); and present his petition. Ranjir 
Singh ffisposed of such petitions summarily or passed them on 
to one of his ministers. He was not sarwfied with the state of 
the bw‘ and b appointed Bahadur Singh Hindustani to 
prepare a Civil and a Criminal Code.’ Prince Sher Singh was 
given judicial training. 

*Setian LaI Sari w»« uppoimed m wbh* Bahadur Singh. No Kcoid irf the 
H’rkien code Ku. however^ been fuunila 

L 
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VViih the aifains u£ Kangrs settled, die Maharalah turned his 
aiteniinn to the unrest (in the N'orth-W'est (''rtjnticr fomented 
by Syed Ahmed a native of Raj BapeiUy in Uttar Pradesh, llic 
Syed was 3 folloiver of 4 weU-known XlusUm divine of Delhi, 
Shah VValiiilldh, who had started the Tsrgbih-i-iVtohatn^ 
TuadiyyJt a branch of the Wahabi movcincnr in India. Syed 
Ahmed met Waliultah and soon became the leader of the 
movement to expel the inJidel from Hindustan. Mis mm chief 
Ueutenanis were Sh.ih Ismail and Alautvi Abdul Haye. Syed 
Ahmed went on extensive tour fn.im Delhi to Qtlcutti address¬ 
ing mammoth meetings. Nearly 100,000 men volunteered to 
join hb crusade and money EKiured in from all (|uaners. 
Amongst the patrnns were the \lughal King of Delhi and the 
Muslim rulers of many states, particular^ the Nawab of 
Tnnh. 

In iSiz Syed Ahmed went to Mecca to pray for success. 
He pn in touch with the Wahabis and 'Whatever was dream- 
big tti his nature now gave place to a fiery ecstasy, in which 
he beheld himself planting the crescent throughout ev^ery 
district in India/* On his return to India SyciE Ahmed pro¬ 
claimed bis crusade and asked the Muslims to join nim. 
Although the English were as infidel in his as the Sikhs, 
he made ir clear that the war was against the Sikhs and not the 
English. The Government of India consctjucnrly made no 
attempt to check the movement.* On the contrary, it was 
allowed to gather strength, and thousands of armed volunteers 
were ttabicd in India and then permitted to cross over to Sindh 
on the way to the North-Wesr Frontier of the Punjab, Crurad- 
ing centres which coljecieil arms and money functioned with¬ 
out let or hindrance tn all the big cities of India. .4 pamphlet 
widely circulated in Northern India throws light on the 
progress of the movement. Ir rends: 

I HimtET^ IrtdLifi Munthruntf py. 

* Mtcti HMtrat Ddlirl ttl!* m in tJte h^j^-i-Tdy^ Uisr, in c^misgltHkjn 
MfluliHu ^^hflh Mohanuned Unuilp Atifned Shjh yifortncd difl 

i>f th-e NrjrrH-W'rai Pttitttkr Pnjvijw it rough St^rptb 
Ghulm AJj Rcii AJbh^b»t that he wai prepaHug foe a fJDJcf ^mik 
the SikiH m%\ Ikvped rhat the Rrhnh Gtiv^munznf nMl uu to ir. The 

Licmai^iti-Gcvixrttiir wmie hack w him in re|jJy fli;u aft loflg vt the peact nf 
their wm rtut dhmrixilt they hai^ nnrhui^ cd »y, ns?t U^el 

*nv vbjc^jxUm to nich jpApsr^tkrti. Gjiidi Singh^ Frh^jlr Mrerip&nAertCf if* 
rtLai^M rU ANgio~£tkh p. jo. 
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'The Sikh mdon hns long heJii sway in Lahore iinj; other 
places. Their oppres^ons lutvc c.sceei.lctl all bounds. Tliousaods 
of iVlohanunedans have they unjustly killed, and on thou^n<Js 
they have heaped disgrace. No longer do they allow the call 
to prayer from the mnsciues, and the killing of cows they have 
entirely prohibited. \Vhen at last their insalting tyranny 
could no more W endured, Hnzrat Sayyid Ahmed (may his 
fortunes and blessings ever abide!) having for his single object 
the protection of the I'aith, took with him a few Mussulmans, 
and going in the direction of Kabul and Peshawar, succeeded 
in rousing Mohammedans from their slumber of indifference 
and ncrvmg their countge for action. Praise be to God, some 
thousands of believers ^camc ready at his call to tread the 
path rtf GodV service; and on Dccc'iiibcr it, i8a<i, the Jihad 
against the infidel Sikhs begins/ 

The Indian cnisidcrs w'crc joined by the Pathan tribesmen, 
mainly the Yusnfzais and the Khatraks, who were always on 
the Icitk out for an excuse to loot the Punjab, Yar Mohammed, 
true to his fickle and dUhoiicst namre, decided to thrtiw in his 
lor iviih what he believed would be the wionltjg side, and 
ex'acmitied Peshawar. 

Ranjit sent Budh Singh Sandtuwalia (‘one of the ablest ami 
mnsT intelligent commanders in the Punjab scrv'icc’—Wade) 
along with "\''ennira and Allard to recapture Pc^war. Syed 
Ahined marched forward and met Santlhawilia’s forces at 
Akora near Acrock on December i i, i Religious fcrv'oui 
proved a poof march for disctplitie: the crusaders were pushed 
aside and I’^ediaw'ar rcoccupicd. Yar Mohammed was on bis 
knees again craving for parJoii- He sent Ills brother as hosta^, 
paid tribute in horses' and prods and promised to be faiThrul. 

The crusaders survived iT^ setback. It was explained au'ay 
as a reverse only for Yar Mohammed, who was denounced a.s 
a collaborator. Syed Ahmed retired to ihe hills from where 
he srarred hara-ssing stray columns of Punjabi troops. ] hese 
skimnshe; were inagnified into victories and the whole of 
Muslim India was kept in a state of jnbiJation. Metcalfe re- 

^According lo Scifian Ljil V^r [.eiU, thr TDi^f 

fdirhim m la Lahort Itii Ooober 1^:7. 

AccanJiiig to otlier hiftomnt. it was handed over li>’ Yir t brntber Snhftfi 
Mohimtmd to Qcnml Ventan iCiriflitt. pp. iv$7 eJaion.) 
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ported rhc rtpercussion in India to the Governor-General tn 
fhc following words; 

‘Sved Ahmed, Aliulvi Umiil and their collcai^es have estab¬ 
lished a \cTy extensive, if not universal, influence over the 
minds of our Mnhanimcdan sui»iccts. During the period of 
their recent attacks on Ranpt Singh's rcniiories, the most 
fervent anxiety for their success pcK'aded the HVIohantmcdan 
(mpulfliian at Delhi. A number quirted their houses and 
marched to join thent, including some who rcsi^iuMJ their 
cmplu)'tncnr in the Company’s scVricc, both the nulitar)' and 
civil branches, for that pumosc. It is said tliat the King of 
Delhi encouraged this spirif,^ 

Sycil Ahmcd*s bold Meries soon put the Durbar's forces on 
the defensive. The Durbar's envoys tried ro buy off some of 
the tribes but the crusaders' inlfuence overcame the remprarion 
of the infidels’ cash. I'hcy swarmed all over the countrv 
amend Peshawar, In the summer of 1830 Prince Shcr Singh 
took the iniriarive and inflicted a scsTuic defeat on the crusaders. 
Even this did not hold them fwck. A few months bter Yar 
Mohammed was sbin in a sktmiish and his brother bad to 
evacuate Peshawar, Syed Ahmed entered the city as a con¬ 
queror and proebime'd lumsclf Caliph. Coins were struck in 
his name be^jg tlic insdripiion ‘Ahmed the Just; the glitter 
of whose scimitar scaners destmenon among the iniidcls'. 
Success went to the Syed's head. As Muslims" from all over 
India, Sindh and Kashmir flocked 10 his bannert he began fo 
assume rhe airs of a conqucHug hero, Pathan tTi|>esmen became 
festive at the influx of foreigners on their soil and the demands 
they made for food and U'Omcn—particularly women. Then 
the Durbar's ruMe diplomacy began to pay dividends. Many 
tribes deserted Syed Ahmed; some turned against the Hindu¬ 
stanis and murdered them in cold blood- SvetJ Ahmed was 
compeUed ro retire from Peshawar and the dry was re- 
wcupied by Prince Shcr Singh. 

Syed .Ahmed fouml himself sandwiched between ihe Pun- 
isbis and h^ile tribesmen, Early in May 1831 Prince Sher 
.Singh surprbed a small band led by the Syed at Babkot near 
Mansehnt and annihilated it, Alexander (jardner, who later 
became a colonel in the Punjab army and was with the 

^ PCjfl June 6 ^ iSt^. 
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cfusadei^ Rt the time, give an accouQt of this skinnish In the 
following words: 

*Sycd Ahmed wid tlic Maulvi (Abdul HaycX surroimdcd by 
his surviving Indian followers, were lighting desperately hand 
10 hand wiiJi the equally fanatical Ahalis of the Sikh army. 
They had been taken by nirprise and isolated from the main 
body of the Syed's forces, which fought very badly without 
their leader. Even as I caught sight of the Sycd and iVtiulvi 
they fell pierced by a huntired weapons. Those around them 
w'crc slain to a man, and the main body dispersed in cvciy 
direction. ... I w'as literally within a few hundred yards of 
the Sycd when he fell, but 1 did not sec die angel descend and 
cany hini off to paradise, although many of his followers 
remembered afterwards that they Itad seen it distinctly 
enough.’^ 

Shcr Singh did not betray any fianaticism in his behaviour 
towards » man who had roused a million people against the 
Sikhs and vilified their faith with conicmptuoos abuse. The 
Prince himself draped the body of the Sycd with an expensive 
shawl before it buried with the honours due to a brave 
adversaryd When the news of the Prince's behaviour towards 
the dead crusader reached the jMaharajah, he fully approved 
of it. Syed Ahmed was a go*^, if misguided, nm. 

The }ihad was fitfully carried on by one of Sycd Ahmed’s 
disciples, Nasiruddln, but met with little success, But soon 
after the death of the Syed, the new Barakxai chief, Dost 
{(tohaiumcd, who had come to power at Kabul, took up the 
cry. He, like other members of his family, tvas ^ adept in 
double dealing. Sometmics he acknowledged Ran jit Singh as 
lus master ’almost like a father'; at other times he condemned 
him as an infidel who deserved to be killed. 


* AhrmmTt of iji't, . .rt 

Sir (.Xu/ Cicwe give* a Xl|fht1y diiteraiiE vcmioii cT thn ^romitcr in i m 
fttlunt, {>p tni-j. 

*Vr)iJta^*Tmf»irikb, Dtftir Itl, P*tt !, p- jj. 
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SINDH AND THE FIELD OF 
THE CLOTH OF GOLD 


BRITISH Ltitcrest in Smdh was both commercial and polidcai< 
The Indus ran through Sindh and the itiouth of the Indm was 
verj' much nearer than that of the HoogJily for Englidi ctirao 
boats brindng goods for the markets of Northern India. 
Politically Sindh was important as a springboard for the inva* 
sion of Baluchisnin and Afghanistan. And in any ease, since the 
dtsunity between the Amirs creared a power vacuum in Sindh, 
the English felt sr was better chat they filled it rather tJian the 
Punjabts. 

In i8t9 a reconnaissaDCC of the Indus ionc was attempted by 
a young sobaltcm (who later becatne a famous rravcllcr and 
diplomat), AlcxanJtr Bumes. His inicresr tti the vital frontier 
was, as he satd, ‘stimulated* by the Commander-in-Chicf, Sir 
rhomas Bradford. Burncs and another English olficer went 
as fur 03 Jfalsalmer. They had planned to sail down the river but 
were dissuaded from doing so to avoid arousing the suspicions 
of the .Amtfs and prejudicing the chances of subscijucnt inter¬ 
course with them, it was decided to send Bumes out aufain 
under a pretext which would facilitate lus pasage. The Sing 
of England had sent a team of five massive dray horses as 
presents for Ranjit Singh. The Gnvcmor-Gcncrat agreed to 
a siu^estion that he shomd add a gift of his own—^ lurge'Siited 
coach witich, in the absence of prttper roads, could nnly tw 
transported by boat. Bumes was made the bearer of gifts and 
armed with complimentary letters to the Amirs through whose 
territories the Indus ran. 

After a few mishaps, the convoy of boats began its journey 
up the river in .March iftji, Bumes’s conipamoa^ were an 
cnagn Lcckic, a surveyor, and a Porri doctor. TTic boats were 
etpupped with instnimcnts to record data for the navigation 
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cif bigger vcsifcis. Snmes wijs also insmicted Tt* in^'cstigKe the 
iiifairs of Sindh: its politics, rtic milicacy strength of the Amirs, 
their views on opening up the river to regular Traffic, etc. All 
this was to be done uadfer the innocuous guise that he was 
conveying gifts from one Uing to another. Obstruction would 
he rc^rded as an act in bad taste likely to provoke flanjit 
Singh. 

Humes was able to make the ncccssarj' contacts with tivt 
Amirs witile his staff carried out depth sounding and pre¬ 
pared wind and temperature charts. Repom of the English- 
mart's setivitics left no doubt in Ranjit Singh^s luinil of the 
real reason for the envoy coming by river. Lehna Sinch 
.MiijtthLi svas sent to receive Bumes b^ause he was the only 
man in the Durbar with 3 scientific tretu of mind and could, 
if nufewary, (question Bumes on his survey records. Bumes, 
u'lut hiul a ven' picir opinion of Orientals on such matters, was 
impressed with Lchna Singh's knowledge of mathetnaiics, the 
niuvcment of the stars, and his insatiable curiosiry about the 
working of scientific itismuncnts. 

On J^c 7, tSji, Bumes entcrctl tlic Durbaris teiritorits and 
was vvek'OTTicd as a royal cmissan'^ with gun salutes and a 
guard of honour. Lchna Singh held a duriiar in the English- 
Ttiao’s honour and handed him letters of unelcomc from his 
master. Then he and the other Sards rs presented natart worth 
i_joo rupees. The dray horses wxrc exhibited to the assembled 
populace, and at Lchna SingJ/s rttjuesr a shoe of one 'A'as sent 
TO the Maharajah tti give him an idea of the si/c of the beasts 
lie was to receive. newswrirct was attached to the party 
to send s daily report of the progress it made up river. 

.An acetdent cn route gave Biumes an idea of the mettle of 
the people whose kingdom he w*as visiting. The men whilst 
hauling the boats from the banks disfurljed a tiger in a thicket 
of tamarisk. The animal attached one of the cooties: 

'The monster W3.s speedily wounded by someone and several 
riders were unhorsed from the fright of their steeds* The 
Scibhs then advanced on foot, sword in hand, to attack the 
tiucr. He sprang on one most fiercely; and as he fixed on his 
left diuutder, the poor fclbviv bravely struck his head by a 
W'cll-directed blow. The contest was unequal and the man 
fell horribly lacerated. His comrades instantly ran up and with 
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cuts and wounds the liew soon fell. He was n farijc animal and 
measured lo feet: his rflj?h was as large as that of a full-grown 
Jnc cogines of me courage of the ScLkhs surpassed 
beUef, Bumes had many more examples of this son of courage 
and came ro the conclusion that the Sikhs were *Thc bravest of 
all Indians’,* 

On July 18 Humes came within sight of Lahore. Four miles 
away from the citj*. Fakcer Ar.ixuddm and Rajah Gnlob Singh 
welcomed him on behalf of the .Maharajah and invited him to 
stop ar .Allard's home for the night till all was ready for a 
cercmomal reception. Here, after many moons, Bumes and 
l^kie had Jejtt/Jier 4 la fot/rcAetta with champagne instead 
of the usual Indian meal svashed ilown with tea or eolfee. 

Next morning the party set ou! no call on the Maharajah, 
t^iprain W adc anfvrd from Luilhiana with a plaiooit of sepovs 
TO finish the escort. The procession was formed with the 
coach tn front, the drays following and Bumes's party bring- 
up the rear on elephants. The streets w'cre lined with the 
IJurbar itifmtn,' to krep back the crowds which had collected 
to watch the procession. .As the parry etitcred the city walh, 
the guns hegan to boom in salute. At the palace gates rbev 
were received by Raj.ih Dhion Singh who took thmi ro rhe 
hall of audience. 

While stopping to remove my shoes at the threshold,’ 
wrote Isumes, *1 ^iddmly found myself in the arms and right 
embrace of a dimunidve and nld-Iooking man—the great 
^Miaraph Runjeer Singh.’* Leckie was gi^crcd with sirnilar 
efraaon and the Einglishmcn were escorted to their sears. Then 
rDilowed the ctmvicnriqiifll inqutri^ reg^rding^ each othcr^s 
hedlThn The camsgc and the horses were brought in* Bttnies 


* Trxeh Tffto vd. Ir p. 

^Awher dhscrr^rHji^ of Bimw m the Slklu £9 worths tuf node?: TTib 

pwpic in moikm TndiJi. AlThrrug'h tficy 
!?j ft>iTirw of the wlioli: ruriort are now m 

tbar of thw tidghboon « Tndijo and die Chinae, in 
nmilaray of [^j^ogooniv. »tid in elonftatkm of the emiinrtnancr. 
tiifiy tnay be from rJic Dther tfibci, Thai lrt^f nidon 

peculiar cwom $hoiM htve a ctimoKm imnncr dnd 
evilly uttuermod^ tha^ in nacH ■ prntd of rome Itimdreii 
pcoj^e .hcnild ediilw . *rrong (tetionil » k ro be ic«n 

the chyiixn of tirael tx to «y the 1 mm* rraariilile. Trutrefr fiuo 

liigi, mH, p, ^ 

» wfn B0khwrx I, p. 
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present c<t a Ictrcr from the Govcmor-Gcnefal on bclialf of 
the King of England. ‘On this the Maharajah tifiii hts Court, 
rose up ., . Hjs Highness received the letter, and touched his 
forehead to the seal,’ writes Burjics. The letter was handed 
over to E‘ahcer Azkuddln who began to read the Persian text 
mcncioning the ^ft of ‘some horses of the gigantic breed which 
is peculiar to England', and referring to the great friendship 
subsisting between the two nations, Ran jit Singh interrupted 
the Fakcer and said that the occasion called for a salute to 
tltc King of Engbnd. Once more the cannon roared: sixtj' 
guns firing twcnt>'-onc rounds each shook the M'alls of the 
palace an^the pcoplc^s homes in the city. Then the .^tlharajah 
stepped down to inspect the gifts. 

*Tlie sight of ilic horses excited his utmost surprise and 
svondcr, their ri7.c and colour pleased him: he said incy were 
little elephants. And as they passed singly before him, he 
called out to hix different Sardars and officers, who joined him 
in admiration.” 

Ranjit Singh then had a string of his owm ihoroughhreda 
paraded for the benefit of his guests. After ttot followed ^ 
nour and a half of close questioning by Ran jit Singh. Was 
the Indus navigable throughout? What wrs the atritade of the 
people living along its banks?, and so on. There was no doubt 
that Ranjii Singh knew the rcsjl object of Bumes's river 
journey* 

Tlic excitement of the ccrcmonv was too much for Ran jit 
Singh and he retired after a coupie of hours. Bumes penned 
his first impressions of the Marahajah: 

‘hfaturc h,ts indeed been sparing in her gifts to tids persanage 
and there must be a mignty contest between his mind and 
body.,. he has but one eye. is pitted with small pox. and hts 
stature docs not cenaialy csceea 5 fr. j in. He is entirely free 
from pomp and show, yet the studied respect of his court is 
remarkable; not art individual spoke without a sign, though 
the rhfong was more like a bazaar than the court of the first 
native prince of India.** 

'TiTJtwh inta HokiM’St vel I, n. t)i- 

• Tol.I,p, in. 
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The f<^^owmg^ day rhere was a review of croops and Bumes 
joined the Mahanjah at an si fresco breakfasi in the saddle. 
In the evening of July 15, Ranjit Singh asked Bumes to a 
private audience. It staited as an orditiaiy parn- with couniers 
and a litand n{ Afuajton ttauteh girls (‘one of tny platoons I 
cannot discipline', said Ranjir). Then the courtiers and the 
dancers were dismissed and Ranjit Singh spoke to Bumes as 
one man to another. He traced the history of the Riinjabi- 
British relations; of Metcalfe's mission and the meeting with 
^^^htethmy. He had done his dnrv as a friend. What did ihc 
Britidt intend to do in Sindh? hfe too was interested in the 
country. He gave as broad a hint as he could, as a courteous 
host, of how he meant to take Siodh. His strength did nor lie 
in his allies, hut io the strong right arm of the Khaisa. Accord¬ 
ing to Bumes, Ruiijir Singh said that— 

'he owed all hts success 10 the bravery of his nation, who 
were very frw from prejudice, would carry eight days’^ pno- 
visiiins on their backs, dig a well if water were ^tce, build a 
fort if cireunisrancts required it*.‘ 

After this disquisittion, the courtiers were allowed to reruiti; 
dancing and arinkfng was resumed. 

Before he took his leave Bumes was shown the royal jewels 
inchiding the Koh-Mioor. Ranjit Singh slipped two rings on 
the envoy's fingers, one with a diamond, tne other with an 
emerald, and gave him four other omatnents studded with 
emeralds and pearls. Bnmes was also presented with a horse 
and robe of honour. Ranjit Singh put his letter to the King of 
England in a silk pune with two pearls on its string. Amongst 
Other things, rhe letrer referred to the size of the horse's shoes, 
w'hich Lehna Singh had sent him: ‘On beholding these shoes, 
the new' moon turned pile with envy, and nearly disappeared 
from the stn^' Bumes saw a lot of the iViaharajah during his 
stay at Lahore, Han jit Singh is in even* respect an eam- 
ordmary character,' he wrote, *[ have heard his rrench officers 
observe that he has no equal from Constantinople to India; and 
all of them have seen ihc immediate powers, , . , The most 
creditable trait in Ranjit's chatacter is his humanity; he has 
never been knoUi*n to punish a criminal with death since hts 
• Tr*fvlt int« Bokbtri, rol, p. r4D. 
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^cccssioii lo power.,, cunning and conciiiaQon hav'c been the 
great weapons of ius diplomacy.'^ 

Bume$ vidted Amritsar and paid his respects at the Golden 
I'cmpte. From there he W'ctit to Kapinthala where he was a 
guest of Fateh Singh AMutvalLai and on to Philla^ from 
where he crossed over to British territor)’- One thing that 
STmek Bumes in his joumey across the Punfab was that there 
were so few Sikhs in the country. 'The paucity of Sciklis, in 
a country ruled anti governed &y them, is remafkabJe. The 
mother earth of the tribe is the Doab bet ween the Ravi imd 
the Sutlej: but there arc few of rhtrui to be foond thury uiiles 
below Lahore, where they are said to predominate. There arc 
no Seikhs westward of the Hydaspes (Jhclum); and to the 
eastwards of Lahore, where they are said to predtnninarc 
they certainlv do not compose a third of the popuJation, W tiac 
did not occur to him was that Ran fit Singh's kingdom was not 
a kingdom of Sikhs alone, bur all Punjabis, Hindus, Muslims, 

as well as Sikhs. i vin 

Bumes reported to the new Govcmor-Gcner^, Loro Wih 
Ham Bentinck, that the Indus route was full of possibilities: 
that tfic Amirs of Sindh were terrified of Ranjir Smgh and 
would be willing to allow the English rights of passage if 
guaranteed security against their Piinjabi neighbours. 

Early in 1831, PLanjrt Singh had sent a delegation consistmg 
of Fakcer Azizuddin, Motj Ram and Hari Singh Nalwa to 
Slmb to welcome Benrinck on his 6i^ tour of Norrhem 
India. Hie delegates,, cspeciaHy Fakcer AzazuddinF 
txirtmclv gooii Jmprciasjoti on their L4T:gii^ hosts. \Vliile 
Kakecr Aziznddin channed his audience with his euphuisms: 
'the tiiglitingaics of esteem warlile in the meadows of attach’ 
ment.. * rivers of devotion rush into oceans of atfccrion , etc., 
Benttnek’s mind was occupied with more practical oiatrcrs, 
Bumes's report whetted his appetite. Hie problem was how 
to persuade Ranjic Singh to give op his design on Sind , 
allow British vessels to navigate through all the six rivers m 
his do main and Vet convince him that it was in his own m- 
tc rests. Bcniinck desired to handle the matter personally, rlc 


* Tftr.'ril bHo Suhlmj, toI. t, p. I4). , , . ■ I J-.. ,f H,f,L-li rtt 

‘ If TUW dunnR thii thar art tjigliUi -iffiwr ^ 

Ulc Mflhoriiiadri wu Hlic ^plcfsdmir of hif; ^ inchi T* ^ 

FilcE:cr, "ihui I have never been hm lo lewifc crtmigh m iLbcuvcr- 
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iniitructed Captdti W’adc to go to Lahore ant) suggest to the 
Mahmjah that insicatl of liaving a delegation of Engltsh 
ofHciais Fctuni the caU made by the Durbar’s Ministers, he 
could have the Govcmor-^^eneral himself call on him: only 
the invitation should come from Kaitjit Singh (so that it should 
appear to the people that it was the Maharajah who was keen to 
meet the Englishman than the Englishman the Maharajah). 
7 he Durbar did nor like this propcisa!:, nor the suggestion 
that the Maharajah should be the Jlrst to call on a mere 
Govemor-GcoeraL* However, Ranjit Singh waived protocol 
and agreed to meet Bcndnck on Bentinch’s terms. He wrote 
i« the Govemor-GencraJ that he had always been ‘aiwiously 
tvatering this sapling of friendship to see it*rise into a thickly 
foliagctT tree yieldine luscious fruit and cool shade to both 
the parties’. Bentinck was not to be outdone in eloquence. 
‘ITic Howepi of the ganicn of friendship and affection will be 
adorned with the verdure of perpemitj- anil cordiality, and 
mutual good understanding will always be ctiltivatcd with 
care. . . It was agreed diai the two should meet at Rupar 
on October :6,1831. 

The meeting at Rupar has been described by many eye wit¬ 
nesses* as the Punjab’s field nf cloth of gold," 

A targe p^rk on the bank of the river was specially laid 
our for the occasion. On top of a mound commanding a view 
of the countryside ivas erected a silver pavilion made in the 
sliapc of a Hindu temple. Ncit to the pavdion were the Maha- 
ntjah's rents of deep red broadcloth with marquees of yellow 
silk and satin. About the enclosure was a garden where wheat 
had been ploughed in plots ^ped to resemble birds, horses 
and other animals. 

Tlte Maharajah arrived at Rupar nn the morning of 
October 15 with id,000 of his cavalry. Next morning, accom¬ 
panied by tjooo horsemen in coats of mail covered with silk, 

“Lat Sslub ii'u the ■crvttit of iJit ctutipsnv uid the Eoinpagy W** 
mbpitUitjite In tte vivcrti^ of Engtiinl, w it dt<) net t^ovt ific enticd 
pMRiuq er tlic iinnMfy Ruler (o mtet the Gevemer'Crcncral on 11 footiite of 
fqnalhy'. they md, Anur Xnih. Z,r/jr p, :#j . 

* The iGce^ of mecthig h btted on the vmion of f*ma Skrnnee « 
XM Sikuittty', M he wii popularly knoun, Skcinet wm eii Anela-liHlbn 
wlw pundod m eorttmgetii ,A hia fintotn Slthnwr'i Horn or 'Velow totin’ 
cwl®“r of their uniform) befort die nwmareh of the Paniib, 
■WHiwey .tlrmouT of /«Mri Skuritfr, by SeiUin Fnfcr, i Tob, iSf). 
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lie roJe OD his elephant sloni; s rosd Uneil on either side hy 
British troops. The Govemor-Gencrars party came out lo 
rvcciTc him. Bctitinck embnieed Ranjit and cscorwd lum made 
hb tent. 'After eoing throuch the ceremony of asking atwot 
each other’s hcattK' writes ^iimtr. ‘ttvo hundred trays couj 
raining gifts which included silkf df)uhle*harrclled an 
pistols, were presented ro the Maharajah.’ A string of horses 
and two elephants also meant for Ranjit Singh were i c pas . 
The meeting lasted an hour without anytiuug senous iMing 
disenssed. Smec Ikntidek smikc no Puniabj and none of the 
courriers could speak TngW the con^rsanon had to he 
carried on through Fakcer Arrauddin and Optam \ adc 
like a candle Ur the Chamber of friendship and ike a r^ 
perfimied the garden of unity’.* The meeting concluded ^ ith 
some dancing W nautch cirls who had been brou^t } 
English paRV. lEnglish ladies accompanj-mg 
General's mhy alw> gave a demonstration of ^ngl^h tolk 
dance which picascti the Sardars immcnselv, The - ^ 

ill-will was changed to an orchard of gi^w^ll 
i>f amtictv was erased from the hearts *>f the peop c, 

^"NcKl^moming Bentinek. escorted by 

paid his tetum ^tslt. The .Maharajah received him 

of the river^ and the two rode on the same ' Sd 

of a miledonu Line Banked by the Durbar 

cavaW. Bentmek was taken up the mound to ""C ^ 

pavilion? the scarier tents alongside the _ 

draped wnih velvet embroidered with gold, pn . 

sprSd the finest carpets that Petsim 

could produce. As the Durbar ass^hled, _’^1'. Ti.toi{r 
fired a nventv-«ne gun «lutc iu welcome to Bemmek Ran t 
Singh intToduced too of his ‘good-looking men 
aminured' Sardars. Bentinck then presented t c viahs- 
officers to Ranjit Singh. UOten they were seated, the Maha 

l.^y B«triack il.c bewt; ‘At 

the river by boat. Nitpjh Srlnh in' j eluir in iwh ■ 

Kccive her, nmt nkiii« her bv Mjh;irfltah thut « thit 

WAV di.e it iniilcsed hH hejriWr ^ ttnil 

nwiriCT* he WM mnmdcJ brtr tc^voa fmm h« 

of Jove «nii wrtiisHiandirtK »ith Iw jnd ^liJ wtr *cpu»ti 
eviHi Ibt 1 moEiffitL* Sobiin L*I, llh p* teo. 
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rajah sent for his Kashmiri dancing gifls, ‘a bond of about 
one hundred young women, well dressed and licjcuTlIed, who 
saluted and sat doMii; sotne had arrows in thdr hands, and 
some had bow's—^lie commandant bure a staff of order. 
They all wore yellow turbans biclining to one side, which 
gave them a very imping appearance. After singing a short 
while, they also retired; and then came the Alalia rajah's 
presents'—on a hundred trap containing all the beat products 
of the Punjab (in addirion to two fine horses and an elcphantl. 
Ran]it Singh put a string of krgt pearls rmmd Bentinck's neck. 

The formal meetings were fotlowed bs* an inspection of 
troops, parades and rartoos, which were the things Ranjir 
Singh loved besr. ITc carefully ctaminetl rhe BritUli equip¬ 
ment and asked a hundred searching questions. He made the 
troops repeat manoeuvres with which he was not 
familiar, ponictilarly the square formation which was their 
^icciatity,' Fhev- are like walls of iron,' he remarked, f (t was 
50 pleased with rheir drill that he gave Rs ti,ooo/- to be 
di^ribured to the British soldiers. Skinner W'as most impressed 
’wifh^ Ran jit's know'Ied^ on military tnarters, 'In every' way 
Runject proved himself to he a far superior soldier to any 
other native. He seemed as if gifted with the intelligence of an 
English Field Marshal and, in fact, he moved about as if he 
was himself in command of the troops.” 

Skinner was equally impressed with the review of Punjabi 
rtwips, which he and other British officers wntched from the 
rilver pavilion. ‘It was as grand a sight as I have ever seen 
snee t left the native service,* he wrote. Although the acairatc 
firing of the Punjabi gonners surprised him, he did not rhink 
as much of their cquipmenr. He formed a very low opinion 
of Allard's wvair)'.' Tltc Prench lancers were only a mockery' 
as to difetpline, their horses were inferior and thes' were badiv 
anned.' 

^ Ranjii Singh's special interest was always the arrillen*. At 
his special request the Company's horse arriUcry was put 
through its paces. He wTirched the firing of howitzers and had 
rargets par up to examine their marksman^jp. ’There was no 
s,irtsfying his curiosiry,’ wrote Skinner. 'Wishing to put their 
skill to 3 severer test, he required Lord William to have an 


‘ Sfelrt#i*f, Till. [, frrtrifii October jfl to jo. 
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uuiUrcIk put up a mark near the Laruer, a dijraiitc oi about 
1,000 vanls, and direct the arrillcrv' oncers to fire ac it with 
rmind'shoL ITic first two or three discharges beiiiff ineffective, 
Rajijcet Singh himself dimiounred and laid inc gun; but 
neither His Highness nor some of his best officers whom ^ 
desired to m' their hand were any the more successful. Captain 
Campbell ot the horse artilJetyt then took their place, and the 
first shot he made rent the umbrella to pieces, on which a 
roar of applause arose from the Sikhs/ 

Raiijii Smgh got his cavalry to compete with the CmnpaayV 
at tiring at a btKtlt while in full gallop and cutting a brass 
with the sabre. According to Sknincr the Company’s cntranR 
were as good as the Punjabis, including Ranjlr, who tried his 
hand at the brass pot but failed to cut it. (According to Sohan 
Lai, Ranjit succeeded where all others failed and the Punjabis 
compldely outshone the Company’s marksmen.) 

In the evening, Ranjit Singh gave a l>ord and La^lv 

Be mi nek. The royal tent was s^ialty done upt a carpet of 
gold brocade was laid our on me tloor and a gilded throne 
and two bedsteads studded with precious stones were put our 
for the guests. ‘The whole inside of the tent was gorgeously 
decorated and fnrracd a most perfect sKcimen of Indian 
luxury and txtravaEance,’ wrote Skinner. ttTulc the fireworks 
lit the skies outside, the gliirering jewels of the Kashmiri 
dancers lit the inside of the tent. There was music, dancing 
and much drinking of wine. 'Rtmjcct W'SS very' meny on this 
occasion and was most attentive to his noble guests, Lord and 
L.adv VVilliatn Bcntinck. . ,, W’ine was brought in and very 
freely distributed in golden cups to all guests, Runjeet taking 
a pretty lar^e allowance. After he had got somewhat in- 
chriaicd, a ouantity of gold dust was brought and placed 
before the Maharajah who orderetl the nautch girls to throw 
ii over the guests, in imicartoti of the festival of Hooly and 
seemed to enjoy the joke; for he also threw it at the ladies 
and gcntlemett who sat near him, as well as at the dancing 
women.' 

While Ranjit Singh was in this carefree mood, Benrinck 
and Wade introduced ihc business of navigation on the Pun- 
jab’s rix'cnf. Tlic wav they pur it sounded a vt^ profitable 
proposition, Ranjit, however, doubted their bnnandcs regard¬ 
ing Sindh. He asked them as tactfully as he could whether the 
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thcif dfmrnim over Sindh. No, 

r'fp®* ‘^onimcrciaJ and the 

A^d Uhl ^ H '*» it in that light. 

ra{arion«hin u- rt. ** ™tifih, was TO happen about his 
«..* • j ^ Bahau'alpur who accepted the Dorbar’s 
MKme tym d the^lhjam „ver whom h? was ppposinp w 
Bemmck dKl nor ay so in so ilniiy wrlds. 
southern htiunA O^rbjT was now to coitsider its 

S3-«x-p" -»wn- 

iSked *>y no means 

enticar nf^people. Many courum were 
K ^ki« 1^*“"'"“'' '""tr outtpokenlv 

.•IM^drew tjf his ^ys and hts evil chafuccer, one 

flic MahaniMf! shcarb .md nished towards 

the stKit hJliT' h State serrants gathered on 

inrerfe^nce and 

rwtramt and brought him before rhe Maharajah.'' 

tried <^syp«immcni soon set in. Ranjit Singh had 

d^ bm f*»c K^hsh m the open-hearted Uv^jabk 

left pro.Jioji'Stl^'Si;'' '*® 

ir 7 ^ he had with Dr J^ph 

later *!'«» ^ 

wh^ ™ n^nne of ‘Rundjud Singh, 

nose name was a tciror tn Bokhara itself.* He recorded the 

on Brnml'w rfthmnTm^''!* of RjUfjir ■* rhe lirw thSuff he did 

of tfjc firs/of hdi siorifi^rrk P*”*^**" di* w-wnin^ the kifiilek 
mild iSwLi ir!« e T? 'WW ■ 

mi t=ff ™ JnrfrW^sBtf fb«f-»weh uxirdt 

hear ptople'i viesrt <» **”'^^* him to the wiur few Jw ki««l to 

of br^^lu bit ***• teHgioii. T^c doctor caitio with tkc tcrow^ 

Rsiik w±tCTii3t^i.!r^V^^ When lie mimtd at cmift 

inuiip. The pum-ton libdlaincij the ttimtdt a# he vu un 
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coovcr^rion whicli took place at their Just meenng. Ranj.it 
Singh had been informed of tht doccor^s tien'ousncss while 
ems^g the Indus and his subsequent sermons to the 'Infi^dcE’ 
DR how people mth religious con vteilons hod no fear of death. 

*Do you reach that we should not be afraid of any^lng.^ ^ 
asked rhe Maborajafa. 

^cs.' 

‘Do you preach that we should trust in the GlTcrHif-All- 
Thlngs?’ 

‘Yes.' 

‘Then why were you $o afraid when you crossed the Indus 
fiver the siispetudon bridge on an elephant?' fV^^olJf had 
screamed wUn rerror all me cime.) 

i-lcre your Alajcsfy has certainly caught me; and nil 1 can 
answer is;, that 1 ant weak, and 1 have d^y need to pray that 
God will show fiis power In my weakness.' 

‘Now. E call ihb candour and uprightness,' conceded Ranjit; 
'but answer me another thing; you siy, you travel about for 
the sake of religion; why then, do you not preach to the 
English in Edindoostan. who have no religion at all? 

The doctor tried to diverr the convcisation and asked the 
courtiers5 ‘Mow may one come nigh unto God?' 

‘One can come nigh uoro God/ replied Ranjir Singh with 
biting sarcasm, 'by ntaldng an alliance with the Bridsh ^ovem- 


'Enj'IUti FJieer' bm iliil tiy trutit nf Ibniit'* branity 'Hnmed Kuff; bmtFf 
dun inV whUkv. xtul k ifttmlly bunt) lih« TriK'ifk ar.d Aiivnittrtnti of 
Dr Wo)9, TOl. ll, p. 

* WulfTt bkigrapl^cf Bt>ci cm lo rcbte ihit when Wolff conveyed this bft 
bfujtmdofi Lord wmtineV En SimU. fti* Govcmor Girrcnl Thh 

n, ilfi! the apiitirm of *IJ the naiitci jII over Indb/ 

WoUf wM Uipmsed with Eauiit'l Ubtral viewi mi religion uld the (utUhv 
oF nii,kiiig ^nrdWe eonvtnictft». Sbgh fw* pmted ici ihe Mund- 

mti* prenv welL ihit the tii^ of the i^rd b noi Euwiyf cvidtitcc of the 
truth of nclifion^ foT the oainc of Riancljtid » i termf from Lahore to 
ihi: dry of iokhara—hi* sworti hivir^ defcjtcd the .Mohammeifdnj in e«fy 
battle. 

Wolff hwi soother mi aomcwhif imciMcted roeetEnp with the SEkh rubr. 
Noe expccdrt|; to fee Renjh uga-hi* hr h«a hn ^ uuui at he 

Uh Amrawr cut hk way towirdi Bmish tt^iAtory. A mcJSoi^w r&dwd hire 
oil ha way lird inForre^ him thsic RaO]it (ffiircJ «o ftt him.TTw misGioiiAiy 
retrtenl hfi itrfw with a tnwunr of trepItLiticiKL lUnfh «w him tfoii 

rtHired whh kughrer '> li\ ho* ho! wlicro have you left j'Oyr btaril?^ 

'It El well taken we of in the hotue of your Majesty'* CoimlJ 
'[ f hplj cot off hh rHHr, the ffrat inv 1 lee the faJiowJ Trm^th jnd 
Advrm»rii of Dr H'o/ff, ftsL Ilf p. 7^ A- 
M 
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tncntf ^ I Uitcly dict'witfi rJic I^ojird Mawsb Sshibst Roopiir>'^ 
A few months after the Rupar meeting, Alexander Bomes 
W’as sent to complete his iovcstiganDn of the lands about the 
Indus. This time, his mission ti-as to cover the tribal areas and 
Afehanis^n. In order to allay suspicion, Btimes divested him¬ 
self of Itis oJiicial status and gave out that he was rakinc the 
overland route to England. He, therefore, took the libetn- of 
asking Ranjir Singh as an old friend for pcrmissiori to pass 
through the Punjab. 'It would afford me rne opporrunitj'' of 
renewing^ my friendship w’iih a prince whose exaltikl virtues 
hll me with recollections of perpetual delight,’ he wrote. The 
permission immediately granted, flumes was accom¬ 
panied on this second exploratory mission by Dr James 
Gcrarck a surs'cyor, and a staff of Indians mclutllng a young 
KashmiHi htohnn^Lal, as inicrpreter. The party entered the 
Puii[al> Jn i8ji. I hey were welcomed hy Sham Singh Attari- 
wala and provj<Ecti with an escort of 'four hundred Sikh horse'.* 
Burnes met Ran jit Singh in a garden two miles pur iff 
Ltthorr, and presented him with a pistol %Vt: found him in 
w:at spirits and continued with him for about two hours. 
His cimvcrearion ranged from points of the utmost importance 
to mere trifles,' he wrote, Bumes spent a month to Lahore 
during which he saw the Maharajah on several occasions. He 
accompanied Raojit on a hunt and was present at the Basant 
celebrations to mark rhe advent of spring. Of both these he 
has left vivid recollections. 

The Shikar was across the Ravj. '’Hie order of the m.irch 
peturcs^e, and rhe rcrinue in every- respen that of 
a soldier king. His horses were fed m front'of htm, hur the 
loorney was performed on elephants. Two of these splendid 
antmals bore howdahs of goM, in one of which His Hjghness 

' r/mrii jwJ Adt^Hturet af [h Wotg, nil. H, iJ, Ti-i. 

< TwWj ima rel. n, p i+ 

_ Saitw of Rtuns'* nfMen-drinm wi ilic PiuifAh tre lUinmitAtiiia 'W* iHuei! 
inni«^ci=wt»le rillasM. cite Iiuibw nf whtrli ,tt nrnce-nwfcd, end fnnAed of 

framirwcirlt, Thiry had ■ elcwi ard tnmfomWe 

At PSrrj. Borne 

fbniff’te.bto wh^ {ie Ranirt'i TiUtnai thtnouirJitw^^i. He altf 
inmidf to theif .\luilfn EiHnjtAErints. The hone« 
which hmJ been cittod bv a Mwlin, phyadm. 
ITk SetkiH haiit k gnuti^ rmirvH end bnuriiuid hii remplc [tie] ii 
nqw ■ cftflffiicuoiu wht» kiiJilHis. (hit glinc« in tJ,* m\. the Scifch 
M rpoat tikfMit in their frliginni eml I h»« renwriMd In loiita mnmUv 
iteieh cMfe of thu virtuE Uun people f \vK owltr W.' Vof, 11, pp. ‘ 
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Mr, (The other undoubtedly bore die Gnmth Sahib ivhich 
rnvarinbfy led all Ranjic's processions.) Six or seven others 
followed with hts coimicrs and favourites. A small bodv of 
cavalry and a field piece formed his escort; the carriage which 
he had received from the Governor-General driMn by horses 
completed the procession." 

rliroaghout the journey, Ranjit Singh plied Bumes ivith 
questions. V\’hat was happening to thc^Rohilla leader. Amir 
Khan.® Mf»w were the £nglj.sh treating him? How did the 
English main rain discipline in the army? and so on. Tlie 
eonversation could not, of course, conclude without his 
favourite topic of wine,’ writes Bnmes. ‘And as he sat down, 
he rcmarkccf that the site of his tent was an agreeable one for 
a drinking (wry, since it conunanded a fine view of the 
surrounding county. He inquired of the tioetors whether 
^vinc was best before or after food; and taughed heartily at 
an answer from myself, when I recttmmended Iwrh." 

Early next morning the actual hunt began. 'RimjecT rode 
his fav^mrite bay horse, covered with an eTegant saddle-cloth 
of the Hcliest etnhroidcry in its border, by almost every beast 
and bird which the sportsman calls his own. Runjeet was 
dressed in a tunic of green shawls, lined with fur; his dagger 
was studded with the richest firilliants, and a light metal shacld. 
the gift of fhc ex-King of Kabul, completed" his equipment. 
Right in front of the party was the pack of hunting (logs of 
various breeds; Sindhian, Bokhara, Iranian and Punjabi. TTjcy 
were followed by clephanrs bearing the royal prty. AJong- 
sidc were the falconers on horselwck with flicir hawks fliiiter- 
ing on their wrists; Several wnld hoars were beaten our of the 
pamjws grass. The sw-ords of the Seikhs glitrercd in the sun; 
and in the course of half-an-hotir, eight monsters had bitten 
the dust, and manv more were enrrapped by snares. Most 
of the animals had been slain by the norstmen w'iih thar 
swords,’ 

Live hogs were brought to the camp and baited by tnmring 
dogs. For some titne the prr\' watched the contest henveen 
boar and hound; and when they had had enough, rhe remain¬ 
ing hogs were set at liberty' and scampered away into the 
[tingle, 

* Tfm.*€h mtif vol- H, pb li. 

vcL Jl,p, tflL 
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In fhc evenings the rireti hnntfmntcri ^thered In the roy;il 
tent ov^ their caps of wincn The Engush conipliirtcnred the 
on the courage of hjs Sikhs, Ranpt Sitigh vii^urmed 
rn the subiect and told them of ihc cxplohs of Akali Phoh 
Singh nt Naushcra: how «^hcn he liad dcco wounded in the 
and could nor srand, Jve had bandaged bb wound and 
ridden back mto rht rhick of rhe barrte on hor^liack; and 
when addiriona) injuries had further incapacitated fiim* he 
had got inm a howdah and driven the elephant into the nndst 
of the enemy; and how he had met his end roaring like n lion. 
'He was a brave man bur a great viltain,’ concluded Ranjh. 
'And had he nor fallen that day* 1 must have imprisoned him 
for life as he w*jshed to cross the frontier and set fire to some 
British cantonincncs^^ 

T^erc was no stopping the Alahamjah when it came to 
ralking of battles. 'It w^as quite delightful to hear Runlcet 
speak of his charges;, hU squareSp his batrles, and hb soccessrs; 
and his only one eye brighrtned with the description/ 

The party returned to Lihore in rime ro celebrate Basant. It 
was one of the festivals %vhich Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs cele- 
brated in common* when ail men and women wore vdlow in 
honour of the mustard flower. Early in ihe morning Ran|ir 
Singh rode down a street through a line of infantry all dressed 
in yeUow unifomw* He entered a rent lined \nth yellow in 
which the Granth had been placed; the holy bcKik was alfw 
draped in silks nf the same colour: the canopy ab^ivc It was 
covered with pearls and its border sagged with' the weight of 
prcctous stones. ’Xorhinn can be iniagTncd more grand/ cont' 
mented Bnmes. Ranjir Smuh listened to the recitation fttim 
the Granth, made his offering *aod the holv book ivas borne 
away wrapped in ten ddferenr covers, the outside of which, in 
honour of the day, was of golden velvet. Flowers and fruits 
were placed before His Highni^; and evciy^ kind of shmh or 
tree that produced a yeibw flower most have been shorn of Its 
branches that day.’’ 

visitors were presented; amongsr them 
were the sons of Shah Zaman am! Shah Shuja and the sons of 
the late Na^^b of Multan. When the agents of Bahawalpiir 
and the Amirs of Sindh made their bow, the Alaharajah ques- 
eJoned them closdy on the Britbh proposals about the fndus. 

mta Bekkaraj [L p, ij. 
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Afttr the tiUidncss w.is over, arrived the naorch ^rls—ill cbd 
in yellow silks. Ran jit Siii9;ii had i heap of gold and silver coins 
placed before hiin which lie gave to Tlicm in paJmfuls. 

In the evening there was a part)' at Musunimvini Btirj. The 
place was ‘superbly illutninatcd with w-axen taper^boriles 
with different coloured water were pbced near the lights and 
increased the splendour'. 'Fhe reception JiaU was one nvus of 
mirrors and chandeliers. Tlie guests, who incitided Caprain 
VV’adc and Dr Murray, were shown Ranjit’s bedroom. Its 
walls were gilded;, the bedstead and the chair alon^de it were 
of solid gold. TTtc drinking and dancing went on late into the 
night. Bvimes noticed that despite the praise Ranjit bestowed 
on wine, be did nor drink much. ‘Ranjeet drinks by the M'cighc, 
and his usual dose docs not exceed tmt of eight pice.* Never* 
thclcss, he pressed ir gcnerooslv on his gticstk Buirtes and his 
companions did themselves well. 'The glorious Sahibs indulged 
in drinking wine with the dancing girls and w'cjrc lost in the 
ocean of intojdeation,' wrote Sohan Lai.' 

The question of navigation on the Inttus was brought up, 
Ranjit Singh conceded that although some benefits might 
accrue to him, *hc did not relish the idea of vessels navjgaang 
ail pairs of Jiis territories. He feared collision with the British 
Govcmnient.** 

Bumes did nor discuss anv more business with the 
Maharajah, Tlic kst he saw of kanjir Singh on his visir was 
when they passed by each other on the ro,ad. Tliey shook 
hands without dismounting. Bumes wrote: 

1 never quirted the presence of a native of Asia wnth such im¬ 
pressions as I left this man: without education, and without 3 
guide, he conducts all the affairs of His kingdom with sur¬ 
passing cnergv' and vigour, and yet he wields liis power with a 
conaderatiou quite unprecedented in an Eastern prince.** 

VV'hiSe Butttcs went nonh-west to prepare the ground in 
Afghanistan, Wade came track to Lahore to persuade Ranjit 

^ WTicrt Bunici left for Afcharthit fr^fl M. Coiirtp htnilcd him 

1 dctiiled ^uiik <>it ihrtic jum Uw tjuittiuii Libat^ ^Slla 

Allien A Eacchui pour ik fc tisvtm d^ii* h beUe EuEnpe/ 

^ l^TSVcit into voL II, p. tS. 
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Siti^ put hU signamre to a commercial rr^tt*. The Amirs 
of Hydcnbad, Khmrput and Mimur had been made ro aisn 
in April- tiicrc wai not much Ranjii could do now. On 
December a6, he roo a 0 ixed hjs stai to the treaty and so 
renounced his ambitions to extend the Punjibt empire to the 
sea. 


During the months when tltcrc was much ccntiing and going 
of detections between the British and Ran)it Sinyfh, a young 
french botanisr, Victor Jacquemonr, arrived at Lahore on hut 
way to Kashmir-Tfifi Jkn-‘ of travels aertws British India ijiio 
the Punjab and Kashmir givts a picture of the people and their 
Ainharajafa. LJe was an Anglophile and as he travelled up from 
CaJeutta W'itb letters of introduction from one senior E^glbh 
ctHcxal to another^ he came to share their prejudices .iffainsf 
Orientals and Itelievc in the rightness of caircnding the white 
man 5 ^ rule over the Asiarics.* Like the British oiKcials he mer, 
he believed that Ran jit Singh was a 'sly old fox’ who kept his 
independence by crafty di|Momacv rather than by the strength 
of ms. amiy. Compared to Ranjit, ‘the most skilful of our 
diplomnrs is a complete simplcion*, he wrote.* 

The Afaliarajah took to the Frenchman from the verv srarr, 
Jacquetnont was a talk sinewy man with a llowing reJ beard 
and Ranjit Singh liked to see fiandsomc men with beards 
abouf him. Jacquemont was surprised to find that the Maha¬ 
rajah had straightaway guessed that he was not an English' 
man. \\'hen asked how he had found out, Ranjit replied: ‘An 
Englishman would not have changed his posture twenr\’ times; 
he svoutd have made no gestures wliitc talking-, he would not 
have laughed at the proper rimes.'* J;icqucmont was aisti 
widely travelled and welt-informed—and Ranjic’s hunger for 
informadon was insatiabie. VVithin a few dap of his arrival 
Jackman Bahib BaliaJur' became a familiar figure in the 
Durbar and began to be consulted on all subjects. He wrote: 


yi hc cstraet) qiwtcd hcruticr tfc tiilua fmn 4 iuwiw* in indit, 1»v Vicror 
Jiiceiuemem UUjt tdjrimili, vol. |(, • ■ , 

* J etnitot ih* fiiehiful ci-il* M th« pn-nrn $rAnn nf eufcmuie 

th*v P^e ^hciur ar^enrh- 4eiiting to tet ttfl Briaih einai<l their fronritn 
troni ihc Surle lo tJtr lutJiti, aupt ttw Rihumu occupy the other tojilt of the 
mw iMwi Tol, 1, n. 


^ jaeouemunt, voL li, p. It. 
'lWi.TOj.|1.p.s4. 
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'Ranllr calls me Anscortc in aJdtnon to my old rirles ABatoon 
(and Socmc (Socr a res). 

Jjcquemon[ rtuwcd in rhe Maharajah's warm embrace of 
friendship and lavish hospitalirv. Knowing the Frenchmen's 
tastes, the Maharajah issued rirdcrs 'to all dancing girls in the 
touTi of Lahore to put on male gartnenre, hold swords and 
bo’^v3 in their hands and be decorated u-ich other arms as wet! 
and then present: tltemsclvcs*. Ir is not surprising that Jacoue* 
mont liked rhe life at Lahore, where he ‘lived m a little emee 
of the Arabian Nighis Entcrtainnienr’. He was treated with 
great deference, ite wrote: 'A harralion of infantr;^' was on 
duty near me; the drums saluted w henever I put my head out 
of doors; and when 1 walked in iht cool of the evening, in rhe 
alle)-s of my garden fonmiins played round me by the 
thousnd: A most ^lendid f^te was given to me; with an 
accompanimenr of Cashmerian dartdng girls, as a mancr of 
course; and although their eyes were daubed round wdth black 
and white, tny raste Is depraved enough to have thought them 
on ly th c mure beauti ful 

Tite w'iile range of Ran jit Singh's t^uestions impressed the 
French botanist. ‘His conversation is like a nightmare. He is 
almost the firer inquisirive IntSian 1 have seen; and his curiosiTy 
balances the apathy of the whole of his nation. He has asked 
me a hundred thousand questions about India, the British. 
Fttrojic, Bonaparte, this world in general and the next, hell, 
paradise, the soul, Gtxl, rhe devil and a myriad others of the 
same kind.” 

jacquemont's other observations of Ran]it were not so com- 
plim^tan'. *Hc is like all people tif rank in the F,asr. an 
imaginary invalid; and as he has a collection of the greatest 
iKcnutics of Kashmir, and rhe nieans of paying for a bener 
dinner than anyone else in this country, he is generally 
annoyed that he cannot drink like a dsh without being drunk, 
or eat like an elephant and escape surfeit.'* 

jacquemonr's obscrearions on other subjects are iUmninat- 
ing. V\^hac impressed the Frenc hman most was Ran [it's 

’ Diirbar rc«nrd« refer to hint wiiJb the title ArmotJe of 
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htimaniry, by tht fact that althouj^ he wajt a 

denioi he was unique in that he had Cheated an entpire with so 
iicuc bloodshed. And in a counEO’ with a tradiiiiDn of religious 
intolerance, Ran^ir contminded the )oyalti<9 of subjects, a 
niajoiity of whom were ^ercely opposed to his religious 
beJiefs, The secret, according to Jacquemont, was Ran jit's 
base cynicism towards a!) ^hgious systems. ‘He is a Sifch by 
{>nirtS!iioo, a sceptic in reality. Every year he pays his devo’ 
tions to Aoiritar and, wdiat js very sin^ar, at tlte shrines of 
several Mohammedan saints, yet these pilgrimages offend none 
of the purirans of his own sect,** 

Jacquemonr spent seven months as the guest of the Maha- 
rajah, lyis fiat known whether it was due to riotous living in 
the Punjab or to an infectitm he caught on his svay back, bur 
he developed an abscess of the liver and died soon after in 
Bombay. 

The political fiasco at Rupar had it! emotional compensa¬ 
tions After the ‘glorious Sahibs' had departed. Ranjit found 
his thoughts straying to a tourtraaii from Amritsar who was 
one of the troupe who had danced before his distinguished 
guests. Ranjit went to Amritsar and sent for the giri, Gul 
Begani came as she was commanded and sang and danced. She 
Was an uninhibited coquette, unlike the roldly aristoctaric 
women of the royal harem. The middle-aged monarch fell 
violwtly in love with the teenaged Mnstfm courtesan and 
resolved to defy convention by marrving her (as he had when 
he had married Mohran). He first went to the Golden Temple 
to pray for forgiveness for what he was about to do; then he 
publicly announced that Gul Begam was to be treated as a 
queen. Her faith would be respected and she would remain a 
Muslim, Suhon Lai repdres the ceremonv of marriage, 

saffron garments and jewcllerv. . . , 
Gul Begam came to the pavilion dressed in yellow garhienrs: 
her hands and feet were dyed red in henna ^d from head to 
foot she was iKdecked in gold ornaments studded with dia- 
mond& .., The Maharajah seated Gul Begam in a chair heridc 
him. Garlands of roses inrerwoven with pearls were tied about 

^ jK^uemonTr tf, p, ij. 
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the forehead of rhe Maharajah and a gold nose-nng wirh & 
pearl wa& h:(ed in the nose of Gul Begum. Gti) Bcgani wxe 
renamed Gul Bahor Begum.'' 

Soda] censure bothered Banjir, and Ills steep was dlsrtirbcd 
by nightmares in which a Sgure in black (nbvjousty a Nihang) 
menaced him. Ranjit consiilret] his astrologers, who inrerprcceJ 
the dream as .n ponent of danger from the fanatic Akalis and 
persuaded him to appease their wrath by larpe charities to 
the gurd^airas—which the superstitious Ranjit htimediaidy 
proffered, 

Mabanni Gulbahar Begum dominated the Maharajah's tife 
for the next feve years. She did not veil herself and on cere* 
monial occasions rode tin the satiic clepKanr as her husband. 
It w‘3S the bsr love a^air of Ranjit Singn's life.' 

Even the ministrations of the youthful Gulbahar could not 
prevent the Maharajah from having a sort of political hang¬ 
over, The feeling that the English loved him was followed by 

^Snhfln Ij!, ITl. 

*Th«t wtte ^funy vnmen En die rayil buitm Uirrm <if wliotn had been 
idmietcd after vnmc sorr of ctreiflonv'; pihcn ^usualfy ^sfnwr) nmply wok 
midrrtce m the pUice became rhe MihxnjRh had em hb nunile over ih™ 
(Ct^sdder jifld there were yet others who came §s fnwUwrvfliii# but 

having laijL'hf faoty hcciimr hit niistrWrt. The FoliofUThet 

imic^r Ml iJic reconb Jtt harltig some sort of relRWriship with the 

MitharaTah:: 

.Vfehreb Kiiir ^iTurrird in died t8ij7. She bore ihc Mihmiah three 
fond: lilierSmgh who died in infarti^^ Shcr artd Tire Singhs Ra^ Kinr 
i\U\ Nikkain) ounkJ in irgfl, motlicf uf Khitrik S'tf^h l^fiE Nfakksin died 
in Mohren tfios); Ranao Kaur anrt !>ayi Kaiif^ widowi of Sahib 
Siu^h Glui^ of Gnjcrei tm, Raw Kaur wai die mother of Multmi 
Stngh ami Diyv Kaor of Kshmire Sir^h and FnhAiire Singh; Ch^d Kaur 
^ro. iBcfl'p l^chiriL daiighier of Desa Scdhii of Gujranw^li im tlioh 

Mchareb Kaur <m. iftsa): C^ikn and her lisrer Ranio. daicifHtm of Sannr 
Diamf of Saimn Kiur tBjih Gulbahar and jindiini 

mother of Da lip Sifiglu <r>rhrr iiiinwi nHiitioM^d are Gulib Kiur« Ram Dcvl. 
Rant Devi» BaotiaT^ Kar Deri and l>amip. 

Jn I By I the Biitiih GovcromcTi t u-ijre pa]idn^ i pcnibn W Jiod Kabft st ■ 
u-idnw of Ranj jr Singhs She anti her nitnhcr had iKcn nimmoneiJ liy Riii?|if 
Stngh abnut iS^i lo answer the cpmplAtnt mE cme ruimcd Abdul Sunad KMn 
who mred that Jind Kalan wm hefitnhed rn him bm her inoTher refused to 
fylhl the engagejnent. Ran jit Sangh cancelled rite betroiKal and kept |lnd 
IGUo and her moeber in ho own vsreglio. BofEdet Mohraju Gtil Bc^m anti 
Jind Kalan three othci hluharnmndan Kanw tfc •itanird—Telblwl^ Jtinnot 
Bibi tfid Gobe^ 

fti an IntuTTiew gr^ren to Lt Vnhaife ni Isttoafy Prince Dalip Snri§h 
mied: *I im the im of one of my fadier a foity-iii wive$J 
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an unpleasant sensationi that their profcssici ns of ilferrion were 
mere sham; that they meant to tnwan his ambitions towards 
Sindh and were befriending his worst enemies, the Afghans, 
in order to strangle him in the embrace of friendship. 

Once Ranjic ^^•gh’s confidence in ^gltsh sincerity was 
shaken he did his nest to thwart their moves in Sintlh and 
Afgitanbtan, He encouraged the Amits to resist foreign intru¬ 
sion, commercial or political. He was not successful as his 
own intentions were commonly known, and die aggresive 
way in which he had begun to talk of taking Shlkarpui did 
not square ivith Jtis professions as a well-wisher of the 
Stndluans. Ncvcrthclras, Ran jit’s overtures gave the Amirs an 
tippurtunicy of playing dte Punjabis against the English, Ran jit 
al^ b^n to meddle more actively In Afghan politics. He 
encouraged Shah Shuja m make another attempt to recoi'cr tlic 
Afghan throne and eject the Bamkzais witJi whom the Briti^ 
were negotiating commerctal treaties. He received emissaries 
from the Coun of Hcrar. He made it known to the British that 
the Russians were anxious to treat with him. He silo wed 
marked favour to agents from Nepal. Tlicrc were rumours of 
frcsii contacts with the Maraiha chiefs and the Nizam of 
Hyderabad,^ 

Ranjit Singh also pnesed for the settlement of his claims to 
some towns acro^ the Sutlej, ITie English Government ac¬ 
cepted his conieniioiis regarding some of the unimportant ones 
—Anandpur, Qiamkaur, JGratpur and Macchiwata, but re¬ 
jected his case with rceurd to the most important, Ferozepur. 
Ferozepur was only forty miles from Lahore and c!om to 
several fords from which trotip could M^de across the Sutlej, 
This was done on the advice of militaiy- cominatidets, who felt 
that Ludhiana was too far off from Lahore to be an effective 
base foroperarions. The eitcusc was provided by (be death of 
the widow, Lachiiifln Kaur, who had been in possessioti of the 
town, in September 18^5. The Ludhiana .Ajrent decided that 
her cstat^ lapsed to the English and not to Ranjit Singh, who 
had up till then been acknowledged by them as her overlord, 
British troops t^ved in and began to fortify Ferozepur. 

The Maharajah sensed the approaching danger. Tir J gaya 


►The Niiani »«nr Riutjti Sijah a bejeinilkd omnoy wiUch Rjiijtt pewennd 
to the Goldai Templt It idcuna the TriDple ma day. 
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—they hftTc come closer/ he remarked. He countered the 
move by garrisoning Kasur which faced Ferotjepur on his side 
of the wt|e|, 

.Within a (c\vv: months of the proicsraxions of perpeniaJ 
fnendship made at Rupitr, the two States were preparing for 
war. 


CUAPTEA XVlIt 


BREAKING OUT OF THE BRITISH CORDON 


TMP Bfuish had cnrcfcd inro diplomatic I'clations whh the 
Sindhians and the Afghans, leaving the Punjabis onlv two 
directions in niiich they could expand; across the HimaTn yas 
Up to the borders of China, and into the Pat ban country. which 
was a strip of no-man’s land between the Punjab and 
Afghanisran. The Punjabis first struck across the almost im¬ 
passable niountaif] ranges of Kashtnir mio Ladakh. The Dogra 
General, Zorawar Singh, who was posted at Kishfawar, ex¬ 
ploited a domesric quarrel in the I^dakhi ruling family. He 
pot one of the contenders in potsesston on payment of Rs 
JO.000/- per annum to the DnrWr and ttccimicd some ttf the 
s^regicilly-pbced forts. In the winter of 1856, Ztirawar 
Singh presented the Maharajah with the fuzrina he liaJ 
brought from Ladakh and asked for permission to push furrher 
'’*'®snvards to tskarduand make a common frontier with China. 
Ranjit Singh ordered him to hold his hand for the time being. 

Captain Wade registered a Strong protest over the action of 
the Durbar troops and offered asyKim to members of rhe dis- 
possessed Ladakhi family. The M^arajah reminded him of rhe 
treaty of 1809 and of the fact that the terriroiy^ in question 
was on side of the Surlej, Wade ignored the note anti 
warned h« government of the danger of allowing the Punjabis 
to have a common frontier with the Chinese. 

While Zoraw'ar Singh was carn'ing the Punjab’s standards 
into Tibet, Ranjir Singh was taking steps to pi]^ his wetem 
frontier further wesnvards. His earlier offer ro put Shuja back 
on the throne had come to nothing because he bad not only 
wanted the Shah to renounce his title 10 Multan, Dcra Ghaxi 
Khan, Dcra Ismail Khan, Mankcra and Peshawar, bur also to 
send tribute in the shape of gifts of horses, fruit, etc. In addi* 
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ticii, there "were cbiuses recjuiriiig an absolute ban on the 
slangier of Irinc in Afghanistan anti the surrender of the 
sandalwood portals of the Hindu rmiplc of Sonuiath which 
the iconoclast Mahmud had taken to Ghazni Roo years ago* 
Shtija thought it best to sav nothing to the Dutbar and try to 
regain his thmete by himself. 

Shuja received some support from the -Amirs of Sindh. He 
was assured that there would be a general rising of the tribes 
in his favour as soon as he crossed over into .Afghanistan. Bur 
wJicn he entered his t>;>untry, tribal leaders did no more than 
reiterate their promise f>f help wirbour tnoving our of ^heu 
fortresses. Dost Mohammed sent his lirotheis to check Shuja s 
march rowartk Kabul. In a brief encounter at Kandahar. 
Shuja*s rroopi were routed and the Shah came back id Lud¬ 
hiana and rejoined his doo wives. . . ... 

Ran'jit Singh came to the conclusion that if he wanted his 
Nonh-VVest Frontier really secure and capable of being used 
as a spriogboard for an invasion of .Afghanistan, he would have 
to bnng It under his direct control instead of leaving it in the 
hands of Afghan chiefs who paid tribute. Consequently, 

Shuja was contending with Dost jMohammed's brothers, Han 
Sini^ Kalw-a was insmictcd to take over the Govemorehip of 
Peshawar from the Durbar^s Afghan va^l, Sniran Mohammed, 
and the cir>' svas garrisoned with Punjabi troops. 

Kalwa left the Maharajah’s grandson. Prince Nau Nihal 
Singh, to administer Peshawar, and occupied himwlf in taming 
the semi-savage tribes inhabiting the surrounding countri^ 
Pathsn tribesmen held the Ptinjabk. whom they had bullied 
over the cenruries, in utter contempt. Naliva decided to w 
absolutely ruthless. Whenever the Parhans resorted to ambush¬ 
ing and miping (their favcuriie mode of fiehtingX he raided 
their viUages and destroyed cverj' home. Within a few months 
the name of Nalwa became a terror in the tribal territory,’ 
He completed the chain of fons, each within sighr of the 
other. Two which stood on the entrance of the Khyber Pa» 
were foitiftcd and placed under tlie command of the Durbars 
ablest of oliiccre—ohah Kaitar w'ith a garrison of 1,900 under 
Lchna Singh Sandhawalia; l-imrud with a garrison 
tinder Maha Singh, Dost Mohammed hurried towards Pesha- 

*T« this day Fathao w’nmm, when itiey n-iut to fr^hten thof diildraj into 
bchivtng well, ny; 'Hnih child, N'lilwi ii coming.* 
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war* He addressed several rude notes to Ranjic Singh asking 
him lo ci*acuiirc the cit)' or taste the steel of the *\fshan sabre* 
Ran jit replied in the same Tone, saying he would welcome a 
trial of strength berween rhe PurtfabU and the Afghans.* 

Dost Mohammed tried to persuade the English to help him. 
VV hen that failed he resorted to rhe old rrick, the holy 'war. On 
January i8}5, he had himself invested with the title of 
Amir-ul-^.iltmrnm —Connnandcr of the faithful—and cxhortetl 
Mussuhnarts to destroy the infidel. Me l>c£raii to stiver from 
the same Jolie^e-frrjrrdcttr as Syed Ahnietl and lined anyone 
vi'ho called him Sirdar instcid of Amir; ffindits he mulcted 
without conscience. IJi$ sons led an army of regulars: and 
Gharis determined to dear the Punjabis our of the Norths 
West Frontier. 

The Maharajah sent Fakeer Aiizuddin and the American, 
Joriah Harlan, who had serred under the Afghans* to Dost 
Mohammed. The Amir agreed to receive the envoys and when 
ihcj'^ arrived, swore: 'Ah’ you Kafirs, I have t^cn you in.* 
VVhen the Fakeer protested that it was improper to detain 
foreign envoys, Dost replied that infields and thnr agenrs were 
f^yoiid tlic of diplomatic convcnrii^n. Bur even in dcwi- 
tion, Jodah Harlan mcccedcd tn sowing discord among the 
Afghans. He wrote; *1 divided his (Le. Dost Mohammed’s) 
brothers against him, evciting their jealntijy of his growing 
power. ... I induced his brother, ^Itan Mohamed Khan, 
lately depniteil chief of Peshawar w'irb 10.000 men* to with¬ 
draw suddenly from his can^ about nightfall. Tltc ducf 
accompanied me to\vards the Sikh camp, while his follott?cfs 
(led to their mountain fortresses.** D(^ .Mohammed, emninues 
Harlan.^ went back to Kabul and In 'bitterness of spirit declaim¬ 
ing againsr the eruptions of mtliiaty renown, plunged himself 
m the study of the Koran’. 


“If ouc of liiiie:litin«a the Mshinlth iwir pv lierd to my ie«nn»t I 
lOMt will pud op my Idn for botUf mkI bH4)ini> a thorn In 

ihE enorn-actl of ywir rwe [ will nttmiT im annv of cnM^idcn wlu> 

Imow noihme rxeepf Bghrirw unro death. I will ctrarr 'nuDuh wi all tide* 
Win j KoM nf evcryu'iicTie.* 

To whi^ ilm'iit'* iniwer wai: 'Wt hare bmluai the head) of fafnetroy 
emeff p«t €iir fen** in hoin- if nut of and dcfim to 

bmk with the tm.-iW force he let Itmi come , , ^ Lthort p, 

* 411 Advcnlurm m Indiitj p, 
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Dost MftiumitDcd's tlisiUusioniucat with worldly success re¬ 
duced tension tin the Nonh-U'est Fronricr. It (javc Ranjir 
Singh time to turn to Sindh and try to thwart English attanprs 
to coerce the reluctant Amirs toatgn themselves on the British 
side. The only chance the Sindhians had of presen’ing their 
independence was to incite their voracious ncigbboui^ against 
each other. They cried to do this by provoking 3 tribe known 
as the Ma^aris, who Inhabited die fork between the Indus and 
the Sutlej, suddenly to attack isolated: Punjabi outposts south 
of Multan and plunder villages in the Durbar’s domains. 

Prince Kharak Singh was ordered to rake punitive tncasurcs. 
He made shon work of the ill-disciplined Maiari tribesmen 
and, in the summer of t8j6, occupied Mithankot and Rojhan. 
He wrote to his father asking for permission to proceed to 
Shikarpur. Ranjtt Singlt had ample etcuse to take Shtkarpur 
as the Wahabi fanatic, Nasiruddin, had made it the centre of 
his campaign against: the Sikhs, bur he hesitated to take a step 
which might Involve him in hostilities with the English, The 
hesitation proved fatal to his ambitions in the south, 

Tlic English made capital of the .Maharajah’s nervousness. 
MaeNaughten, Secretary to the Government of India, advo¬ 
cated immediate steps be taken to forestall the Punjabis,' fhe 
Govcmnient of India b hound by the strongest consideration 
of political interest to prevent the extension of the Sikh power 
along the whole course of the Indus,* he wrote. In August, 
^V'aJc w^as sent to see Ran jit Singli and ‘use every means in 
his power short of actual menace to keep His Highness at 
Lahore and to prevent the further advance of his ann]y'*.’ If the 
Durbar maintained that his expedition wa.s: punitive, it u'as to 
he told rhat the Amirs had formally placed themselves under 
Brirish protection (which was not true), 

Ran jit Singh tried to oufmanoeuvre the English. He entered 
into an agreement ^vith Shuja ondertaking to help him in yet 
another bid to recover his kingdom In return for Shuja's re¬ 
nouncing his claim on Pcsliaw*ar (which was already in jit's 
hands) and Shikarpur (which was not). He faced the English 
with 3 threefold argument. He liad to punish the people who 
had instigated the "Maaaris; Shuja, who had a valid title to 
Shikarpur, had passed it on to him^ and in rhe rrear)’ of (809 
the British had *K)lemnly swnrn not to meddle with the affairs 
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of rcmtoiks wtsr of the tiuTlcj, ITic tngJish agreed that the 
Durbar had been wronged by the Afazark, but refused to 
recognize its right to take Shtlcarpur either as :i prize or by 
virtue ttf an agrccinem with Shah ohu)a. And as for the treat)' 
of [809, they replied ingenuously, the territories in quesrion 
were not west of the Sutlej, bat west of the Sntle) plus the 
Indus, which was not the sunc dung. 

The Durbar’s Alinistcrs were indignant. They exhorted! the 
Maharajah to make a firm stand anrh if ncccssar)', go to vrtr. 
They argued that a nation which had so often violated its 
solemn promises and which had made syttentatie expansion 1 
policy, would sooner or later find an excuse to annex the 
Punjab. They vaunted the mania! qualincs and invincibility 
of the Khalsa armies. Ranjit SSngh was extremely angry with 
the English but he had never let anger be his couascUor. After 
his temper had subsided, he asked his advisers: ‘Whar hap¬ 
pened to the ioo,ooo-s(rong army of the Alarathas who fougtir 
the English?’ He tried through Fakeer Azizuddin to persuade 
the English to agree to consider Sindh Alulk 4 -tftabftisa — 
neutral territory-^and obtain an assurance that a similar policy 
would not be foil owed in Afghanistan, Wade evaded the sug¬ 
gestions by delivering sennons on British pndicy of preserving 
peace and mreading dvihzatton, Ranfit Sin^h cried to have the 
question of Sindh postponed till he had d^u^d the matter 

G rsonallv with rhe new' Governor-General. Lord Auckland. 

c told Wade that his Sardars were saying to him: 'Look ar 
w'har the Sjhib log are doing! They arc seizing one place 
and defining boundaries in another.’ But AVade was imtnov- 
able. At one of the meetings the Maharajah asked the English- 
mart rhe meaning of the words 'welfare and pro^rity' and 
‘respect and consideration' which rhe Govcmor-Generil had 
used in his letter to him. Wade ignored the sarcasm and pro¬ 
ceeded to explain the meaning or the words at some length. 
Raujir Singh cut him shon: ’! understand too well.’ \Vade 
described the end of the interview: 'His Highness betrayed 
some imptience; he gmsped the hand of the Fakeer and srruck 
the palm repeatedly.’^ .At last, Ranjit Singh gave in and agreed 
not to go farther—M fel O bii hSl —for the time bcingr The 
debate on Sindh was closed. Bur he refused 10 sign any ntore 
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TTC»TiK> on the subject ind refused to give up his advance ptJSi 
ar RojKaii, 

Ranj it Sinah had relucrantJy written oJT Sindh; he w'as in nti 
mood lo have bis authority challenged clse^'here when trouble 
restarted on the North-West S'>ondcr. Naiwa's energetic 
measures, particularly the chain of forts that he had inade, rave 
the Afghans reason to believe that the Punjabis coiitcmpfaicd 
an invasion of thdr country. Dost Mahammed gave up the 
study of the Koran and began to whip up religious sentiments 
of the tribesmen for yet another Jihatl He decided to Strike 
when he heard that the Durbar was preoccupied with the nup- 
rials of Prince Natl Nihal Singh and N'alwa was ill and confined 
to his bed in Peshawar. 

Dost Mohammed’s strategy was to isolate the Punjabi garri¬ 
sons at Shabkadar, Jamrud and Peshawar and reduce each in 
mm. The first on the list was Jamrud. Et was the most advancetl 
outpost and the weakest link in Nalwa’s chain of fortresses. 
One detachment was sent to keep Lebna Singh Sandkiwalia at 
Shabkadar whilst the main Afghan army, numbering over 
a5,(xx> men with eighteen heavy guns, bescigetl Jatnrud. Maha 
Singh had only 600 men and a few light guns. Within a feu- 
hours the -Afglian guns reduced the walb of Jamrud to rabble. 
Maha Singh's men dug trenches and for four days kept the 
Aftjlians at bay with musket fire; then Maha Singh sent word 
to'Nalwa that he could not hold out any longer. (A Sikh 
woman disguised as an Afghan stoic througfi the enemy’s ranks 
at night to carry the message to PcsEiau^ar.) Nolwa got up from 
his rick bed and made his way to Jamrud. 

The news that Xalwa had risen wa,s enough to frighten the 
Afghans. Tliey raised the siege of Jamrud and. in order 10 
ensure escape in the event of defeat, twik up pcsiiion in the 
valley of tne Khvber. NaEwa drew up his troops in battle 
formation and waited for the Afghans, who outnumbered him 
three m one, to attack him. For seven days the armies faced 
each ocher. Nalwa realized that the Afghans Eiad no stomach 
for battle and ordered the troops to advance. The engagement 
took place on April 30. 1837. The Punjabis drove the Afghans 
and F-ithan tribesmen before thein witJiout any difficult^' and 
captured eleven enemy guns; thcif chief problem was to keep 
their ranks intact while in pursuit. Dost Mohammed’s son, 
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iMohammed Aldiar Khan, who was waccbing the battle fnnn 
an escarpment, savi' Nulwa leading the attack well ahead df his 
nien. iMobomincd Akbar Khan swooped down on the isolated 
advance eolutnn, poured lead into Nalwa's howdah and. in the 
confusion w'hich followed this surprise attack, retook all his 
guns and in addition captured three belonging to the f'unjabis. 
F'li$ own peisonal achievement was the killmg of one Sikh 
soldier. 

Nalwa was grievously wounded and was brought back to 
Jamrnd. He knew his end was near. He ordered his othccTS to 
keep his death a secret ntniJ the troops had driven the Afghans 
beyond the Khyber Pass. This the Ponjobis did with great 
vioour. Althougn the Afghans had to give up their plan to re¬ 
capture Peshawar and Shabkadar and had been forced to 
retreat ignojiiirtiously from Jatnrud, they returned to Kabul in 
absolute jubilation. V^'hat if the battle was tost? They had 
killed NJwa, whose name atone was wtuth ‘a hundred and 
twenty-live thousand men’/ 

An account of the battle and the flcath of Nalwa was sent 
by an EnglUhman. Dr W'ood, to Wade,* who forwarded it to 
the Governor-General. He wrote that there liad liccn a grear 
slaughter of the Afghans; amongst those killed was Mohammed 
Afzal. the cldcsr son of Dost Alohamiued. Dr H'ood estimated 
that the Punjabis lost about 6 .oqo of their total force of i r,ooo 
men; the Afghans, who oumumbereJ them, left 11,000 men 
dead on the ncld. Of the death of Nalwa, Dr Wood wrote: 
'Hah Singh received four wounds; two sabre cuts across his 
chest, one arrow was 6aed in his breast which he dchttctatcly 
pulled out himsdf, and continued to issue orders as before 
ttntil he received a gunshot wound in the side, from which he 
gradually sank and was carried off the ^cld to the fort, where 
he expired, requesting tliat his death shouhl not be made known 
until the arrival of the Maharajoh^s reliefs/ 

Ranjic Sin^ was on his way to the Khyber when infonna- 
tion of Natwa’s death was brought to lum. The Maharajah 
broke dou-o, beat his breast in anguish and w'Cpt bitter rears. 

*TIk Afghini hid mlly not Rtuch hi tnw nf on tha slthiio^li 

K-Unn DluTTtazd hurwf dd i SlliJti sesfniy 

dcictff but Khm Itm in the pcrwn wf rikif thkf irrepir- 
ible,* Mis5r.m* vol ItL th. 
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By th^ time he reached Jamnidt the bst Afghan soldier had 
j.iranishcd from the scene. 

Let us mm back a few pages of the MaharafaVs diary to see 
the wedding that had prevented Ranpt Singh from c^Ing to 
Nalwa’s aid ta time. 


CHAPTER Xll 


PRINCE NAU NUIAL'S WEDDING 
AND THE FESTIVAL OF HOLI 


'ey the Grace of Srec Akalutakhjcc—Friendly itod kind 
Sit, in cfjtttidcradon qf the friendship which proniotes unity 
and siiteerity. In these auspidotis dstys nurkea by a thousand 
happy ontens we w’ish to complete tie |Mcnine of our dcrircs 
by arranging the marriii^e of our son, Prince Nau Nihal Singh, 
who is ftitrunc's fflvountc child, the lustre on die forehead of 
felidty, the apple of the eye of our dominions, the lord of the 
gUiitom garden of savcrcignty and the solace of our souL with 
the pen of friendship we write to request your Excellency, 
who is replete with amiable and friendly qualities, to grace this 
occasion with your presence and so make our joy and happi- 
ticss limitless/ 

Thus run the Maharajah's invitarion to Sir Henry Fane, 
Conimandcr-in-Chief of the British Arniy, to attend the tved- 
ding of his grandsom Sir Henry was instructed by the 
Govemor-Gencrol to accept il as* the representative of the 
Government of India. In Sir Henry’s suite was his young 
nephew, Lt Henrj' Edward Fane, who accompanied hint i 
hit A.D.C The young mbaltcmT diary git-cs a fairly derailed 
piemre of the cer^oiual and a lively portrait of the ageing 
Alahinjah. Jt reminds one of Milton's lines: 

'WTicrc the East, with richest hand, showers 

on her kings barbaric pearls and gold-’ 

The Coiiunander-m-Chjers party, which included Captain 
Wade, was received hv Prince Sher ^ngh on the western hank 
of the Sutlej. Young Fane was muck by his looks: 'as hand-^ 
some a blackdicarued gemlcman as one often secs, richly 
dressed In silks and brocade... he had the most heauiiful tiata 
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of duimoinit, emeralds and rubtes 1 bavt ever seen; sonic of the 
emeralds in pamedar being enormous'.* The Fanes were guests 
of Sher Singh's and on one occaaon «’cre shown the young 
prince’s dressing room, 'It was lilled uith looking irlasscs, 
French scent bottles and licde knick-knacks of all kmtis, and 
cvidcnrlv' shewed the master to be a dandy of the first water. 
His fondness for European lu.TUTics is nor conhneU lo his 
roilene.’ Shcr Singh loved French wines and liked ro ride in 
his English carriage which followed him wherever he went. 

On March 5, 1837, rhe British jtarty arrived at Amritsar and 
was received by Prince Kharak Singh and Rajah Dhian Singh. 
‘Goth he and all his suite literally blazed in jewels, and cloth of 
gold atid silver.* wrote Fane. Dhian Singh, who attracted more 
attention, was ‘superbly mounted on a targe Pc naan horse, 
who curvened and pranced about, as if proud of his rider. liis 
bridle and saddle were covered with gold embroidery and 
underneath the latter M-as a saddlecloth of silver ti^c, with 3 
broad fringe of rhe some, which covered his horse to the rail; 
the hotse's legs and tail were dyed wHth red. the fonner up to 
the knees, and the latter half-way up, as an cmbjcni of the 
number of enemies be had killed in battle, and that the blood 
from them had covered the animal thus far.' 

Tlie nc5it morning the parry went to call on Ranjir Singh, 
who was staying in a house outside the citV'. The Maharajah 
came on his elephant 10 receive his guests. Fane's picture of 
Ranjii w not flattering, ‘Tlic lion of the Punjab i.s a very small, 
infirm-looking old man of fifty-five (looking ten years older), 
but still more hale and stout diao 1 ejcpectcdto have seen him 
from what we had previously heard. He was dressed very 
plainly in green cashmere ntrfian, coat and gloves, with singfc 
rows of large pearls down the breast, round his neck and on his 
arms and legs, and a single string of very large diamonds round 
his arms. The Seikb turban, which 50 much Jisfigurcs the whole 
of this handsome race, docs so particularly with hun, and gives 
hit countenance a low* eapression of cunning, which it would 
not probably oiherrvisc tuve. Hk single eye is bleared and 
bloo^ot, but still shews that wonderful acuicnfess and deter- 
mi natron by which he has been able to subdue the unruly spirit 
of his people,’ 

The British pany was taken to the Maharajah's enclosure 
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where the couniers had assembled: ‘The dresses and jewels of 
the Rajah*s Court were rhe most superb that eau be conceived; 
the whole scene can only be compared lo a ^la night at the 
opera. The Minister*® son fHira Slnifh in pamcular, the feign* 
ing favourite of the day) was litGrajly one mass of jewels;‘his 
neck, arms and legs were covered w'ith necklaces, armlets and 
bangles, formed of pearU, diamonds and rubies, one above rhe 
other, so rhick that it was difficult to discover anything 
beyacen them,' Tile Maharajah was in high spirits. The ol 3 
prince calked sway at a great rare, dkcusscd many subjects 
and asked questions of all kinds, many of them showing hU 
shrewd and calculating character. The sh» of the Company’s 
army—'the number of battles Sir Henry had been in—the 
number of English officers artached to each regimenr-*-*our 
mode of cosTtng artitleiy,' 

In the afremoon rhe party were present at the nt't/mirj — 
the ceremonial of giving presents to clie bridegroom. This rook 
place in the house of a Sardar with much nautch and noise. 
iTie presems, sa^ns Fane, were valued at nearly £ 17,000. 

‘ITit bridcgromn's party left Amritsar and in the afternoon 
formed into a procession. There were seventy clephanfs and 
600 horsemen. The Maharajah showered gold and silver coins 
on the throng of beggars, 'The crowd ‘assembled surpassed 
belief,’ wrote Fane. ‘I should sav* ir mclmled from hve to six 
hundred thousand persons, all shoving and fighting to get in 
the direction-^tcar the Rajah's elephant.' On arris'ing ar rhe 
bride's rcsideitce, the guests distnouiircd and assembled in a 
Large rent. The bridegroom was now introduced for the first 
time, having his face covered with a veil made of stringsof 
large pearls hung on gtdd thread. He is a thin, unhealthy- 
looking boy, dreadfully ntarked with smallpox, bar seemed 
intciUgenr and well-mannered.’ 

The acntal marriage took place or 9 p.ia as fixed by the 
astrolt^ns. The guests reassembled in Ronjit's pvilion, where 
thev 'rnund him seared, as usoa!, surrounded by his ministers 
and favmiritev perched on a chair, with a highly embroidered 
gold stool for his knees to rest on. Hb dress was almost always 
[he same (green cashmere) and, with the excepiioa of the ro^ 
of ^ar pearls I before meorioned, and on State occasions (he 
Kon-i-noon his great diamond, he verj' seldom wore jewels. 
He never was the clanesc person in die world, and his dress, 
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1 should bingiac, but tteldotti charged in any part. Me has a 
curious habit of wearing buc one stockiotr, (rum haring had 
the rhciunatism in one o( hts feet, which he thinks necessary 
in keep wann. 

'The Rajah sent rmand the intoxicating liquor which he 
drinks:, at such a rate (partictibrly' to the General, whose cup 
he always looked into to see that he really drunk) that we were 
alT right glad to get away, and retire to our betk, after erne of 
the most faciguinq du>" 91 have ever experienced, llic liquor he 
drinks would kill mi'ist people in a W’cek, being, 1 should 
imagine, considerably stronger than spirits or wine; so much 
so as to bring tears into ciur eyes, even with the smallest quan¬ 
tity; atid yet, during our different visits, he seldom drank texs 
tlian several small eusses full and without any apparent dfect.' 

An exhibition of the bride’s dowrv was the neat item on the 
list. Tatcept for elephants, of w'hich there were only eleven, 
there were one hundred and one animals each of all the other 
varieties given: cows, hutfalocs. camels, horses, bullocks, etc. 
There xvere live hundred *cjf the most beautiful* Cashmere 
shawls; ’the jewels were many of them vciy hniidsniiie and of 
great intrinsic -i-aluc. Among other things was a complete set 
of native dinner and washing things, all of silver, and iieauti- 
fully carved’. 

At the grand soiree, when the bdlcs were invited, the 
whole pavilion was lit with oil lamps and fountains played, 
Ttmn the open building where the Court and ourselves sat, 
the whole scene looked more like an imlrarton of fairvtand at a 
theatre than anything else, and at times 1 felt myself beginning 
to wonder wh^ the spirits were going to appear. No drinks 
were served in the presence of bdics. bur as soon as they 
retired the ok! (ion was as usual plying the Gcncrat with liquor 
and asking questtoos.’ 

Two fiat's later Hanjir Singh paid a visit to the IT.ngitsli camp 
and inspected their troops, *He never ceased asking question 
from the moment he entered—"What was the strength of the 
Indian Anuyf ” “Did we think that Russian interest was doing 
05 much harm in Persia?’' “Was It thougitt that Persia had 
sudicient power to tn^e effectual aid to Russia in the event of 
their cmning in tha dirccrion?”, etc, etc. T hese and ni:my 
other questiiifu. put wth the greatest acuteness, and many of 
them most difficult to answetr made that generally mosr dull 
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of all amusetncncs quite the reverse; and thou^ he remaiRect 
for longer tiun is gencrallv the case, none* I think, felr bored*' 
After seeing the presents (one ciephant* eight horses, a double* 
barrelled gan, iifty-one pieces of artillery) Ran]it Singh 
examined ever)- gun and questioned each gunner Tninurely. 

The next day Sir Henry Fane inspected the Sikh troops. 
'Soine few were beautlfnlly dressed in chain amiour, and 
looked so hke the pictures one »cs of wattiore in the time of 
Richard Cofflir de Lion, that one might almost fancy one’s self 
transported hack to the rimes of tiie Crusaders; for which all 
these OTiitlemen in yellow and all the colours of the raintKtw, 
would make a good appcsarance as rite soldiers of Saladin.' 

The party were shown the n^al jewels, including rite 
Kob-i-rioor. the evottngs were as usual devat(^ to 
'naurching, drinking and firewijrks', 

Holi, the colourful fesrival of spring, which was ever Raofit's 
favourite, was upon them. The British Commander-ic-Cliiff 
was pej^uaded to stay on as the astrologers had pronounced 
his nrlicr departure inauiqiictaus. Sir Henry Fane went to the 
iVkhamiah's pavilion. 

*An£l a most cstranrdinar)* scene it was,’ Fane writes, ‘We 
fmind him fRanjtr) seated, surrounded as usual by Ws coitrr 
and, for the first rime, the (fUiirid of Amaxons, some thtrry or 
forty in number, many of rhem vert' pretty, armed with bows 
and artvnvs, which they drew the niomenr we made our 
appeartmee, Ui the most warlike style . . . wdicther in die 
presence of an enemy they would he found equally bokt. I 
know not* but in that of the old chieftain rhtv dared to do 
and say in a way diar none of his ntoiir favourite courtiers 
venrured to attempt.* 

HoSt was a most hilarious aifoir. ‘fn front of evety choir 
were small baskets, heaped one above another, full of small, 
brittle balk, filled svirh rcdj»wdcr, and alongside thtnj large 
bowls of thick yellow sammn, and tong gold stjuirts* with 
which each of us armed ourselves. As soon as we were all 
sc^cd, the Rajah tfx>k a large butter-boat kind of article, filled 
with the said saffron, and pouretl it on Sir Henrj'k bald head; 
while, at the same rime, the Prime Minister rubbed him all over 
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with wlJ anti silver leaf, mixed with fed powder. 

‘We were all hnlding^ onr sides with bughtcr at the Clhief 
bowing to all this, svemdering at the meattiiig of it. when tiur 
mirth (or rather mine) svas (Ranged into grief, ar having one 
eye ficarlv put our bv a long-l)carded gentleman ttpposite, who 
dctibcratciv tlirew a’ball, fifled with red powder, into one eye, 
while another factious youth dosed up the ocher with saffron 
soup, . . . Ranjcct himWlf seemed to enjoy the fun as much 
as anvoiie; and though few of the courtiere aimed at liira per¬ 
sonally, ihis did nor prevent httn front talwg an occasional 
shot riimsetf. his being more particularly directed aeainst an 
Afghan Ambasador, just arrived at his Court from Kandahar, 
nils pw>r man was dressed in his best, his beard ^nbed and 
dyed to a nicety, hb feer tucked well under him, and his face 
drilled to 11 grave, diplomatic enste. Never having before seen 
rhe festival of lioli, be had not the smallest idea what he had to 
expect, and his look of astonishment at a ball of red shot Ixang 
shied in his eye. and his horror w'hcn his beard was turned to a 
brig hr salTmn colour, I shall long rcmcnibcr. VW turned all our 
animuniiion upon him, and first one eve and then another w*as 
closed up, till at length he u as fairly bcuf out of his etiquette, 
anil took to his hceU aniiiLst a roar of laughter from all our 
party. 

'The banJe raged for more than an hour, during which 
ncitlier the Commandcr-in-Chicf nor the Amazons came off 
scot-free; and by the time we all hot up to return home, the 
honourable company of London chimney-sweeps would have 
turned us oat as too Jirt\' for their socictj'.’ 

Holi was the one fesnval Ran jit always looted fonvard to; 
and he maile sure ihat it was sraddi taw/Jr/jJ (big fun). 

The Maharajah gave farewell gifts ro all his t!nglkh gucst-'i' 
The Crnnmatidcr-m’Chief and the luilitary' secictary w*cre 
invested with the order of the Star of the prosperity of rhe 
Runjab iKju-K 3 b-i-lqhal*i~Ftinjil>) which the Viaharajah had 
inauguruted that year. \ rjung Fane was almost sentinieiital 
about the old Sikh R.ijah when it came lo raking leave. ‘I am 
sure both he (General Fane) and ahuust everyone present felt 
sincere sorrow at parring from the good-narured. kind old 
man. whom we bad all begun to consiSet as an old friend.' 

Fane'll account of the visit ends with a hands<;mi:e tribuEC- 
"Runjeet, among his subjects, has rhe character generally of a 
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kind ami generous master, and one of die best princes that has 
ever reigned in India, As evidence of his being a really good 
and amiable man. may be cited liis kindness to cmldtcn (wo or 
three of n-hom he has crawling about the durbar), ahd the fact 
of his never having, since he conqaered the cdnntry, put i 
man to death for even the most heinous crimes.' 


CKAPTCH XX 


THt ARMY OF THE INDUS 



MUCH 35 Dost Mohamtotd tticd to cisutn the battle of Jaiiiruil 
as an Afghan ^’iqtury (he heaped piihlic honoiits upon his son 
0$ the victor), nothing coiilfl stop rne stench of eleven thousand 
Afghan corpses strcwTi about the pss of Khyher leacliinff the 
nostrils <if the tribesmen in tlic neighbouring hills ami vallcj^ 
The Durbar s flag still fluttered oU die Iwlehts of Bala Hissar in 
Pcdiawar, at Shab Kadar and on the rums of Jamrad. And 
now the ghtist of the valiant Nalwa haunted the rocky defiles, 
spreading terror amongst the people. 

It was necessary for Dost Monaoimed to recover hisprcstigc* 
Ac finst he tried flattery and wrote to the Maharajah! I 
always regarded nivsclf as cstabhriied by^ your authority , . . 
I W'as vour servant/ if the Durbar could ^e him Peshawar, he 
would pay tribute and there would be nn trouble on the 
frontier. lie promised not to turn to the English if the Punjabis 
agreed to this proposal. But if the request w-as rumed dowm he 
would be cfimpellcd by drcumscance* to fight and seek the 
help of other powers, tmg bajang iwad—when one is 
forced, one goes to batrlc.' 

Ran jit Singh expressed surprise at Dtisr Mohatnnieus 
demand for Pehawar. He told the Afghans tliat the Eijglisb 
had signed a treaty with him nor to interfere in the aflaiis of 
countries west of the Sutlej and added that The English, for 
the firmness of their engagements, die truth of their pledges, 
adherence to their won^ ihe purity of their intentions and 
fidelity to claims of long-enduring friendship, are ccicbrated 
throughout the wtirld.’ Xlaintcnancc of peace, warned Ranjii 
Singh, was not the sole mtinopoly of the .Afghans. If they 
could force w'ar on him, he too could force it on them. If Dtwt 

•■pCsS <1# Sepituiber ii, 1^17* 
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Mohaintned wanted m stay p«accfiilty oit hLs throne at Kabul, 
ht had l>ettcr send ^ tribute of hor^ dried fruit, etc^ to 
Lahore. 

While Dost .Mohammed and Ran jit Singh were thxis cn- 
ffiiged in vcrbiil warfare, the Govemor-Gcncrd sent Alexander 
Biimcs to Afghanistan to try and draw Dost Mohammed to 
their wde; rumours of Russian indhration into Persia and 
AfghanUtan were the ohtef reason for ukine this step. ‘By the 
blessing of prudence, the English and the Sihh nation will 
Ijc united to the end fif time.* wrote Auckland to Raojit 
Singh, and explained Bumes's mission as Indng purely com¬ 
mercial. 

Bumes did not fare too welt at Kabul, fie had not much to 
offer IJosr Mohammed and words of jlaiten' (when speaking 
to Dost, Bumes al^vays joined the palms of his hands and 
addressed him as —chen^r of the poor) were 

of little avail against the Russian Agent, Vektavich, who 
promised large otow of money. Dost made Peshawar the price 
of his co-operation, which the British could nm give him wirli- 
out going to war with the Punjabis. Auckland had to choose 
between Dost .Mohammed and Ran jit Singh. He chose Ran jit 
Sindi and deej<tcd to seek his help in oustnig Dost and putting 
Shan Shuja on the throne of Afghanistan. In April 1848, 
Bumes's mission was withdrawn frtmt KabiiT and .Auckland 
expressed a wish to meet Ran] it Singh for an ‘e.tdT,-mgtt of 
ideas*. 

lly then the Governor-General was describing the Maha¬ 
rajah u *ihc mnsr powerful and valuable of our friends’.^ 

Ran jit Singh sent a delegation headed by Faleeer .A^tlr.uddin 
to convey hrs cwnplimcnts to Lord AwdtTnnd, rdtcraTc rhe 
goodwill of the Durbar towards the British Govemment and 
say that the iMaharajah would be delighted to met! the 
Governor-General. A rettim dclegadon, headed by f-I, 
MacNaughten, followed on the beefs of Fakcer iVzi/.uiklin's 
and waited on the Maharajah at Adinanagar. Captain Wade 

> -Mirntn, wh» wa wirit Bvna, wom: Thfl* clnwd ■ mi«inii, on» pf the 

mjit v^ctrautdini^' ever *ent fdnh: hy a gov cirLmc ini; vhetJw ^ to tfa 
fnartner m wfikh it wm ur m to io There vrm 

oTwntbrcdlly gitai bUioe on 4U The giovemnicni h^l ftimiibet! no 
imrnuiTiom. crmiidinp m the diieneaoft of a ttafi wfia IujI 
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and Dr McGrwor wcne witli ibis delegation; so ^ u'as 
\\. G* Ostwmc, Milican* Secretary to the Governor-General, 
whose diarv’ of Jsilv c^'cnis in Cof/rr Jwd Cstttp of Rstnjtt 
Sirig^p ir most vivtd/ _ 

Osborne describes the first inccting with the Maharaian; 
‘Cross legged in a golden chair, dresseS In simple white, wear- 
ing no om ament's but a sing Id string of cnonnous pearls round 
the wau^, and the celebrated Koh-i-noor, or oionnMin of 
light, on his arm (the jewel rivalled, if not surpassed, in brd- 
liancy bv the glance of fire which every now and then shot 
from his single eye as it wandered rcstl^sly rtnmd the circle) 
^t the Lion of Lahore. On Ranjit's searing himself, his chic^ 
all squatted im the fioor round his cliaiT, wnih the exception of 
Dhiiin Singh, who remained standing belund hU t^r. 
Though far removed from being handsome himscb, Ranpt 
appear to take a pride in being surrounded by good-Inking 
iK^le, and I believe few, if any other, conns citlwr m Lurf>W 
or me East could shew such a fine looking set or men as t e 

pfinciml Sikh Sir dare.” , . , 

Od)omc also remarked on the Maharajahs cn^osity an 
range of intcresre: h is Itardly ptesihle ro mve an idea of the 
ceascliss ranidirv with which his questions now, of the 
varictv of subjects they embrace- *'I>o you dnnk winer 
"How much?" "Did you taste the wUic wluch 1 «nt wu 

key got any 
horecback? " 

»neusr *iu« ui^n v ? j — ^ 

•‘What countrv'*s horses do you preferr Arc 
armv?" "Which do you like best, cavnlry or infantry-- Dt^ 

Lor<l Auckland drink wine?" "How many glnssesr Dow he 
drink it in the morning?'’ "Whac is the tyr^gth^of the Com¬ 
pany’s army?" "A« they vvelUlUcipUned? etc. 

tile dcltiatcs saw a lot of Ranjit m the nest few day^. The) 
were present at the durljar in the mornings, ms^te imtqis 
at parade, sat beside the Maharajah watching his Kaslunin 
beauties in soldiers' uniform dancing, and drank out of is. 
frold uoblcis, The mote I see of Ranjit, the more lie strikes 

•P CS" 

*(>H>taiionsitVRi Oilxatnc a« taktrii fni<n» repHnt “f Tlw Cwwrt 
hv Giipth l.td hri 
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me 35 cAtraordinarv man,' wrote Osborne. ‘Cimning and 
distrustful tuniself, he Has succeeded in inspiring his hdlowm 
with 0 siTong and devoted attachment to his person with a 
ijuick talent at rcadin|[ man's minds, he is an adept at 

concealing his oun; and it is carious to see the sort of ^ict 
indiifercncc u iih whkh be Usrens to the absurd repons of 
his own motives and actions which are diily poured Into his 
ears at the durbar, without mving any opinion of his oum, and 
withtMii rendering it pos^mc to guess what his iinal decision 
on any subject will be, till the momenr of action has arrived. 
... Though he is bv prtrfcssioii a soldier, in religion he is in 
reality a scepitc, and it is dUhtnilt to say w'Kcrhcr his supersti¬ 
tion IS md, or onlv a mark assumed to erarifv and conciliate 
his people." 

After two da^rs of complimentary speeches and entenain- 
tnenr, MacNau^iten Jut reduced the busincsiS by reading out 
Auckland's letter outlining the plan to restore Shah ^uja. 
Auckland was keen tliat the Durbar should undenake the 
c.tpcditjon entirely on its own; but if it did wurit tlie Ljtglhih 
to co-operarc, they were willinif. Osborne records the reac¬ 
tions of the courtiers. 'Dhian ^itigh here shewed manifest 
tokens of divapprnUarion; and though nor daring to make any 
remark, could nor refrain from capre-ssini!, Iwth by his 
countenance and sundry ominous shakes of ilic head, his dU- 
satisfaction at the idea of any alliance with us.** 

R.anjit Singh ignored bis Prune Minister's views and a^ced 
in piiucipk to back the ventnre. lie w‘as strong enough to do 
so, having at the time 3 j reffltnents of infantry, y regiments of 
cavalry, a88 pieces of artillery of various c^dibres. 1 i,9<k> ir¬ 
regular sowars' When the formal audience was over. Ids 
ministers asked him to consider his dedaon. Only two, 
Fakcer Avixuddin and Stuia Ram Singh, were for coHiperation 
with the Fnglish: all the others led by Dhian Singh were against 
it. The debate continued behind the scenes. 

d'en dap later, the iMahanijah and the delegates left 
Aduisnagar and proceeded to Lahore. The Lnglisiimcn were 

^ Oibf^xnr, p, j j. 
ttl, 

t AlU |ifi as-^5, A^^wiltng to Shjbjml Ali die ti&%l of 

isMyt iom 4,c> man thaji nfre thini nrf tlu 

Snie't iiicoBU., Penile* ihjit tile |Q|jrdin furrmhizii ^ rrginicnti &F iiiiinmv 
f cif canliyi pioBci cif anilk^ md imgiiiar 
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rcccii^cft in tlit Shabmar Gardena where they were jainc\i by 
j^Uesander Btmics and Dr Fordt who bad just renimcd from 
Kabul. Bumes incited Ranjit Singh by re^jcaring words he 
alleged Dost iMohaiunteJ had used in reknoti to the Maha* 
mjan: ‘I can*f do that brute any rcaJ iiarm> but 1 torment 
him ^ good de^l yet befon^ I have Jane \iith luiti. Hie trick 
worked and Ranjit Sinfh expressed willingncys lo join rhe 
Fngllsh a^insi Doi^t Mohajtuticd. l*hc English delegation 
promprfy 'got the draft of the trean* ready^ Dhian Singh 
pleaded wjdi the Maharajah not to be hasty and reconsider his 
decision. Ranjit begoit to weaver. * The old Iioti has turned sulky, 
and refuses to sign rhe treaty, wishing to sttnulatc for all sons 
of concessions u'hich cannot be granted, and thus reference to 
head (quarters b fcndercd necessary,* wrote OslKnne. 

Behind the scenes Fakcer Azkuddin and Bhaia Rom Sinch 
took up the issue with Dhian Singh. Their ■argument was that 
if the Durbar held back the English would most certainly 
undertake the expedition on their own and put a tiiaii entirely 
beholden to them on the throne of Afghanistan. It was in the 
Durbar’s own interest to sec that a minion of the Englbh was 
not in power on its western frwtiber. Fhe reasoning appealed 
to Raniit Singh. On the naortting of June 2^, writes Owome, 
*wc received :i visit from old Fakcer Arizuddin. who gtaduened 
our hearts by infomiing us that we might coinmcnce our 
prenamrions for a return to Siitila as the Maharajh had at last 
maoc up his mind to put his mune to the treaty wither 
further deby*. The expedition w^as to be a joint Anglo-Punjabi 
venture. .. . r 

MacMaughten's jpurtA’ enjoyed Ranjits hospitality for 
oouthcr foiroight. The monsoons had converted the dry. dtwty' 
countryside to a verdant green. It was a time for drinking, 
dancing and merr)'-making. But the doctors forbade Ranjit 
Singh to take alcohol and for once he listened to ihcir advice. 
It md not depress hinij nor, says Osborne, did the news of a 
niUitaiy reverse <»n the frontier, which rMcbed him awui riut 
rime. *A trifling defeat now and then k iwcful 4 S it teaches 
both men and officers to be cautious.* li^Ticn (^bomc ^ked 
him the reason for such sclf-assurancy, Ranjit Singh told him 
that hk coniidcnce rested on the conviction tlwt the Sikhs were 

the bravest nation in the cast. ^ cu l ci, ■ f 

MacNaughten proceeded to Ludhiana to get Shah ahu|a s 
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sianatun ti? the treaty. Shuja sdgncd withcpUt any hcsiiatinti. 
He wanted to repaiin the throne of Kabul on any terrro. And 
all said and dont. a treaty was a mere scroll of parchment and 
a ugnaturc only a means to an end. 

IUn)it Singh u^as dctcfniiMcd to mnlte hU mterview with 
Auckland art ctren bigger tamSshS' than tlic one ar Rupr. 
There teas a happy prelude to the meedng. The Maharajair* 
yowigcsr vp-ife, the comely jindan (who later played a tramc 
role m the downfall of the Idojgdotn) bore nim a son—nis 
j| seventh . The boy fbom sccordmg to Sohan Lai under the 
evil wm hi nation of pisces ant! pi.«rc5> uasufuucd Dnlip Singh, 

I'lic meeting was scheduled to take place at t'eroaepur irt 
the last week of November 1838. Raupt Singh was to inspect 
the force the British Would send; and the Got'cmor-Gcoeral 
would w the Durirtr's contingent which wws to join the 
British. It was to be a review' of what iTanie to be known as 
the Grand Army of the Indus. 

A tnoFnrh before the meeting, the ostensible reason for the 
campaign ceased to ejdst. On October ti, 1838, the Per«ans 
raised riie siege of Herat and Perso-Russian danger of infil¬ 
tration into MghantSTan w-as renjoved. The English uevenhe- 
less adhered to their plans to take Afghanistan. If the country 
find (o be mved from the Russians, wmy could it not be saved 
from tlw rest of the tvorld as well? \^^ly the Durbar did not 
change its policy h still an enigma. Prenutubly the argument 
that pm'ailed was the old one, ws, it was bwer to have a 
person who was under some obligation to the Durbar ns ruler 
of .Afghanisnm than one who was a mere puppet of rhe British. 

The .Army of the Indus ivas to invade Afghanistan front 
two directioos, The Punjabi force under the command of 
Colonel Sheildi Boss wan w'as to force the Khyber Pass, Shah 
Slmja^s son. Prince Taimur, with Afghans arid Pat ha ns, was 

•The prepatsanii) by iti« Lthon DifftMT w^re on t giEruiDc mlc. Prnvj»ion 
nude fnr loOiem churkfiiit, itifioo RHundt <i( vhett, itauruh «f wine. 
the rstiuD far the GnvcniDr^Gttienri party wei entmtted «t 4^0*4.dUckent 
and c]^ pet day. All the eekl:^i»ed ctmRmaa tif the Punjab MiTce 
Incited to iReml. 

There ue many eye^witncit a ce o nm i nf tfib n e*t i it§' fmm tite Durtnr 
eiii!, Scihin r.4re-, f(W« Uic EnaUihi one by yanug IJein Fatre. uiothcr bjr 
OUifintn and « ihhd by tj'ird ArKkja/)(]''t tbier. ihe Hon. MIb t^tv K4«i. 
Umily vB an g. gauip^ereiis the vn> a p«inij»r. ITui Datndra bor- 

rom liom all theae aeet>unn. 
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tf) acconiiMny' the Punjab* with Wade as oflfleer. 

The British furcc was 10 go through Simlh and advance on 
Kabul through Kandahar and Ghaani;^ Shah Sliuja 'A as 10 
accompany the British- The two armies were to meet at 

KabuL - 1. L D *v 

The Auckhinds saw sontething of the estecni in, which KanjJt 

Singh was held bv people in the British pr<it«ted pan ot the 

Pmijab. At l^udhuna the Govetnor-Gciienil inspected how-11- 

405 which were lo be presented to Ranjit, The guns nan . 
star of the Punjab with RanjitWotile engraved on them. 
The Govenwir-General's aster. Emily Eden;, wrote m her 
diarv: 'Captain E. says that thousands uf SjJ^ have been to 
tootc at these guns* and all of them salaam to Runjeet s picrur 

as if it were Simself.’* ,, , - 

I'akcer Arixuddin received the Aucklands at Ferussepur. 
Wlicn Lord Auckbiid said he was lookitm forward to meenng 
the Maharajaii, the Fnkter answered; 'the f 

(Raujit) has long shone with splendour over our 
when two sum come rogether, the Tcftilgcncc * .t,.. 

powering.' 'Fhe English pany smiled at the compluu _ ■ _ ^ 
force /the MalSniarbringing with him.' asked Lwd 
Auckland—and when the Fakcer looked “jS 

that he only wanted 10 sec the Punjabis on paradt.^ n 
— if God wiUs’—replied the Fakecr much rclicvcti- 

Tile first meeting was finally fixed to take place on Nov^n- 
her to, Ranjit Singh spent the morning prayer imd gs^c a 
hrg. in off Jne lo the G«n.h Shib bejont h e tet <m 

ftom his camp. Kane pves a vivid desenption of the 
and meeting: ‘The crowd was wliat one mig i , 

the meeting of opivards of one hundred elep ants ^,-£.,1, 
space of i many yards, and the cruslv of cour^ . ^ 

elephants trumpeting, gentlemen sw'eamig. m ^ 
eiyiM hnw he J^beSt poke ou, hb "C‘?>'hnbrWc ™h 
the comer of hishowdah; wlulc the confiwon , , . 

heightened by the cannon firing wTiiutt three j 
and" frightening OUT elephants. \r the 

‘But all the was a mere trifle to what w as ^ 

entrance of the Gt>vemor*Getieral s tent, f never 

mounted* the scene of confusion and not was 

* EtniJr Kileft. Up tt* CtuMrj, ^>1-1, p. HT- 

•/(fifrital (.f upper Wi’aJiutffif, ^fe^^ch, ilj*. p' ^ 
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before saw w tndb or elsewhere. In cvnsctjuence of no good 
iir proper arnuigancat having been made, everyone, whether 
belfmging to the suite of the Govemor^Oeneral or the Coni' 
mdndcr-in-C!hief, or not, and also those of the Mahara}ah, and 
upwards of two hundred army officers, all anxious to sec the 
durbar, crowded tn rogerher, each pushing, hustling, and 
elbowing his neighbour, tiU at bst it was found neecssarv to 
bring in two campames of Euro^am, and clear a street for 
the passage uf those entitled to sit in the durbar. ThU wits At 
hist effected, though not w'ithout tlifficultv’. and the select few 
found their apjtointed places. 

"I being one of these, stationed myself behind the General’s 
chair, where 1 rcinained the whole of the durbar. It was, as 
usual w'ith Runject, somew^bat long, from Ids having so many 
questions to ask; but after some threc-quaners of an hour he 
got up and proceeded to examine the presents. These, as usual, 
consisted ot guns, pistols, swords and Mngcobj. After looking 
at these for some time, and putting his solitary eye as dose as 
posable to each article, he walked into tliciicxt tent to tsanunc 
two beaoiiful ninc-pound howiuers, both in reality, and in 
his estimation, the mOM' valuable part of the gifts: they were 
brass ninc'ptjundcia, beautifully inlaid and ewrsed, with a 
medallion of his c'wn Eiead in the centre of the barrel. These 
were given him with harness and everything, even to the most 
minute articles, complete and ready for service, with one 
hundred ^iripnd shells. They also gave the old gentleman a 
very good oil-painting of Her iMajeauvr Queen VnciojiA; upon 
the giving of which a royal salute of one hundred guns ^i'as 
hred in honour of it. I do not think he 4{uiie understood it, 
but he scented to think tier Alajcsty made a very decent 
nautch girl." 

Emily Eden, wlvo had painted tile portrait of Queen Vic- 
rnria, dci^rilics Ranjit Singh as being 'exactly tike an old 
mmtse, with grey W'htskers and one eye',* He wore no jewels 
whatsoever and his dress was of the commonest red silk. ‘He 
bad two srockings on at first; ivluch svas considered an un¬ 
usual drcumstance; bur be very' soon contrived to slip one 
off, that he might sic with one ftiot in his hand, comfortably.* 
With Ranjit ^mgh svete Hirj Singh, *a very hanJsonie boy 

^ JFshk, ml. U p. f K 
* Vp fjbr Cmtniry, tii] p, jti. 
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. . . loaded with emcfalds and pearls', and h^fathcr, Dhian 
Sini’h, who was 'uxicommonlv gtiod Icwking , chuortti o 
sollicrs who had fallen in batik were always allowed m court. 
'Thev were crawliniE about the floor, rutimnH in and out 
IwtwVcn Ruxiieet ainl the Governor-Gcncnl. When the m- 
troductions and the inquiries about health were , 

preseftts (including the portrait of the Queen) were 

strongest palion iisrili for horses = one of these kth^ 
fancy, and he quite forgot allfcs State, and ran ovit in the sun 

to fwl its Icffs and examine it. n 

Ilic nest day Auckland returned the Jllatoai-ihs call. 
Tlicfc was the mme scene of confiMion of elephant horses, 
cheering crowds, ihe crash of bands and firing of 
Ranjit ^ve presents ro every member of the tirj^cmor 

^?n‘'fhl*Sng Ranjit ga« a re«pcion where 
to be discu^ed. The secret 

secret. Fane, who was present, wrm»: , | , . < 

goine on; half-a-do^en sets of tmutch girk were 

wresmiing b the front, with no one anenditig to 

works b&tine and shooting in all directions; , ' 

rtjah seated in hk chair, with the great men 

perfectly unconcerned as if he had l«en there I 

Hiere was little to argne since the u hole ^ ^ _ Brimh 

been settled, Ranilt was willing to J I rht^oroS^l 

to restore Shuja. He gave a caie^goncat No to 

that a British Resident should be stanoned at tus Court 

l°h«. go. Jo»-n » pl=«n«r N,«ch giri,^ 

the E^i^b gBcn. T » .Km 

wert Khairan, Paro and Kautan—rfe bst ^ _ 

KT«t beauty. While tiiey sang and danced, ^ 

Lren) poured out their special preparation 0 

grapa and oranges’—which the pj^ - he alistctSs 

for digesrion*. Ran jit Singh presredthe , f^i:' -* Ry^ 

-AnclmintP who took it so as nor to Hun is ® * _ of^hich 

Emily couldn't take 'that horrible spint .. - one dmp of which 

] tJji tiit CmirtTf, voJ. I. p iW- _ ^,1 wlu3li«r 

♦At »» Kritfj JIBC^ wiih «pl«d dw 

ihe Sahib ww ^ dtititof- .>•« u# r 

aiWtimthe jim tit «9tch di« fun. 
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actually burnt tbc outside of my Jij»’ md brine on RatiiJtV 
blind Side aoured it OU the carpet when he was oiisy oikine 
fo her brother. Ran]it was unpres^d with the ICnglishwoman^ 
capacity for country Jiquor m be refilled her ijoblct manv 
tunes hiiiisetf, 

-'laharajah iovej mJkirvg of wine as lie did of bones. 
He said he und^rsrtKKl chat thfcre were which coniained 
objections ro drunkenness:, and he thought it better that there 
should be no boob at all than that tliev* sliould concaio such 
foolish notions," wrote Emily. She was'taken by Ranjlr. ‘He 
hns made hunsclf a ^rcac he hiis coEt(|iierc4 ^ firKit manv 
pou^fid cticnuesi fie is rettiarhably just in his grtvemniciitv lie 
n^ discipuncd a Ear^ anny; be hardly ever rakes awav lift, 
which a wonderful in a de^r, and he is exccssivclv bcluved 
by his people. 

There u-erc more visits and return visits, exchange of 
prcwtite and inspection of troop^ The /Vuckbirtds were taken 
Golden Temple. Emily, who was with 
Elapjir Singh, wrote: ‘There is somcilung mthcr touching in 
the affcaion lu5 people have for him. The other dan in (rolmr 
through the cit>’. It struck us all the eagerness with whicH 
^y called out Alaharajah!" and tried to touch him, wbicli 
IS easy tnoiigh in rhese naiTow streets, tmd the elephant’s 
reaenmg to rJw roofs of the houses.'* ^ 

^ Fritni Amrt^ rhe pany proceeded to Lahore which wai 
very dirty and not odoriferous". The ccremimid and festivity 
were resumed wnh greater vigour (hi Ratiiit himself could 
stand It no ranre. Enuly’s dlarv of December zi 1818 re¬ 
cords: The iVlahar.ijah is ill—he has cold and fever—so all 
parties, and «c. are pur ofiT." On Chrisnnijs Day, his condition 
rwk a mm for the worse. 'Dt D. haa seen him^ twice.... He 
thought Jus voice veiy indistinct, and f fancy the danger k 
an^cr stroke of pab'—he had one some ycais ago.'’ 

ntc Aocklands went to bid faretvril m their host nti 

* yp rtr C 9 tmry, toI. 1 , pp. 

Iq purfjr obfMn. T Indul^ my s^|y 
^ wtim mem poum uim bjv deliala 
See the v« tnin m vukw helm diSt 
Py the Lripht jclRunr mij mUt ewt 

» Vpite Cevmwjr^ vnl. U. pp. aj, st.*. 
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Decctnbci' 28, jS^S. Ran)if ^gb was Vonderf^ly better^ but 
still confined to bed. He embraced the Govcmbr-^n^l and 
gave his pony more presents: his own picture set in diamands 
and pearls; a sword, matchlock and belt alt beiwclfcd for tfe 
Governor-General, There were shawls for Emily and ^r 
sister. TTte Govcnjor-feneral in return gave the Maharajah 
a bunch of grapes made of emeralds and a ring with a vtjj 
laiw diamond. Ranjir embraced his vidtor once more and bade 
himjGod-^cpecd. *Hc asked if the Governor-General any 
request to make 10 him; and the Governor-General said only 
one more, that he should occasioitally wear the ring he was 
gojnff to put on his finger, and be produced the riu^, made 01 
one urge dtamnnd . it neariv' covered Runjeetfs little finger, 
and it was quite odd to see the effect it had on riic old man. 
He raised himself quite up, and called for a ^candle to put 
behind it, and seemed quite taken by surpise," 
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'hf- wias n peaH withnar any HaMr nr of any kind,* said 
Fakccr Aziraiddin, speaking' of Ranjir Singh’s phyacal ctmsti- 
tution. ‘He enjoyed unustially good health, took regular 
every day* sicm well, had an excdletit appetite; his 
function!! were natural/ 

This is not surpriidiig because Ronjit ^ngh w'as estrremety 
punctilious in his nabit^-dic rode in the morning and evening, 
ate at fixed hours, took a mid’tnnrriing siesta, and when he did 
not have to entertain, he retired early to bod, TTic only indis¬ 
cretion he allowed himself, and which undonbredly imnaired 
his health, was alcohoL and in later life, laudanum in larger 
and larger doses. The brandies specially prepared for htm 
(euriomly enough by the same man who mixed his gun¬ 
powder') were of an unusual potency having been brewed 
f^rrnn raisim and fortiHed with ground pearls.^ The savouries 
which went wirh this liquid fire were ‘fin tiuaib stuffed with 
spice’. He often drank to excess, particularly tnl fcativah like 
Holi and Diwali. .\nd he could never re^ alcohol during the 
rains. .As a young man he was able to hold his honor without 
any visibte ill-cffcct. Later on. the same amount of drink rruide 
him very sick: he remained out of sores and his tntlaincd eye 
told the tale of bacchanalian Indiscretions for several days 
after. His liver w'as affected and lowered his resistance to 
disease. 


' The iHuncopoth Dr .Vtiniii IfiHii^berget. 

* Urerwljr b n hkch «« i^cst cmnpiiQRiiffd frnifi iht 

ciTcrv atfjtnxL b^f eid±|ic£d, pr-Lri& ^nil icu'di^ iMiiunu cif yjrii>tiii 

UnffVi 4 II iirru v bcr?iwe« which nunc bv nciuiv A i^rung 

» oicfiljoi kiirM. Thfi devU^* J hjuT inylelf twniffl the elrcnltip hefw^ 
«uii^ the n^vuur bur the fallnwing fncrming my ^pfio 

HT« (xmalkigly ikpn r<srJ: Htigieip wf KMimsr hbr 
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Ranjir Singh’s finsr serious iUo^ ^ m Ac ^cr of ^8z5 
when he hail a virulent aiack of malina. 
din’s advice he sent for Dr Murray ^1"”' 
staved in T^ore for seven months. By tlw winter 
shitk off the m-effeers of the fever ^d 
,o lead an active, vigorous Ufe spenAn| 
the saddle. He continued to cnitty excdlcnt health for the next 

\^n smnmoncd to attend on him how Tof Ud- 

The doctor conveyed the information to the Rewdenr of Ud 

hisru in the ftjUowing woni^s 

•The M.Sar,i.h retired t» rest in » Si’ S 

vres fralv owred to e ftee erection “f "7„ 

beiriE ot ihe nme in nther a profuse stare of 
.he Ldie of The nighr, he wote “‘'/rj'i ™oth 

unable [o niwe his tonmre so as to ameulare anJ^s mo« 

distorted to a considetahTe degree. Ilrs es. 

at these symptoms and 

were preseribed by Faheer Aflauddm. % . uj, health lilie- 
Mahalajah was soon able m antnilate a httle. to hMlrl^m^ 

seise suffered a visible ebinge. There ow a J““ ?Pl^" .■ 

some heas ines abmu the head, hear on the pste ^ f 
and soles of the fee.; thirtt. fr^ently orgHtt. a goo™' 

dcKpondcncy sinti depres^on of spints^ 

•Thc'Wninn ffimt F*W 

ihz ratny wn^m *« v “* ‘*]l iJw ftav «n harwlMckH 

wiefT unkiiwally j hiimctf. Wtdi bti cife^ess- 

and hid grculy ttm tlav hw wjicr (ndtui*! e*f 

wMcti ht priiwE iffiTr fnwSy- h*^!jliu-in 4 t wind ftnm the mourttaini of 
pound dinwit in incfiiiemiartly eoW 

Knliitiir tudileidy' lowered t(t* imipcf« ^ jlufluph (hb 

Th. AUhirei*!, V-de for * Xded hfS. Jh*fc 

««m. unril 1« rw^hfd j hat, ;jS^U the of 

pmwciino <)'» ^^nirihutiw mi chill hii ffMW. '1"1 

Ik^i *nd wiKfl ho would hAvc edkd fof 


• &AftJlT SIS'GH 

Ranjir Singh was noi a good patient. He consolwd dorxns 
of physicians and lent a wiilmg car to c^u.icks who promised 
miractilotw cares. He panicubny disliked the bitter medicines 
the ^gtish doctor prescribed. ‘The Moharafah has much 
aversion to the use of totemaj medicines^ so that 1 cipericnccd 
extreme diffiouin’ in treating hmi,’ complained Dr AlcGrceor. 
He ako fc/iised to change lus daily routine. Even after a nighr 
disturbed by high fever he would go out in the morning inltis 
palant]uin ciihcr to the river or some orchard; and on his 
return he stiendcd durbar to hear petitions and new's"’rittrs' 
rcjKins and give tirdets. He only stopped work when he was 
utterly exhansted or seized wiA another bout of fever, Dr 
McGregor w.is however able to impose some discipline on his 
way’ward patient nod within a month, the Maharajah was wef] 
on the way to n:co\cry and was able to allow the doctor 
to return m Ludhiana. 

Banin Hiigcl, who mcr Ranjir Sineh in 1836, wrote that the 
Maharajah was ctinsidcrably Ixiwcd ny disease nnd his speech 
was ■«> nmeh affected by raralysLs mar it was not an casv 
matter to understand him. He w'as easdv fatigued bv walking 
and lent on an arrendaor's nrm. He said to ^oti ilbiicl: ‘I 
begin to fee! old; 1 arn tpdte c-vltausicil now.” 

E^ly in 1837 Ranjir Singh had a second stroke of paralysis. 
This time the whole of his right side was affected and its 
effects persisted for nearly six months. The .Mahanajah was 
never the same person again. He was no lonctr able to motmt 
his liursc him^lf and had tT> be lifted into the saddle. An 
accident which riMik place on July i4, 1838, showed how 
and lent on an attendant's arm. FIc said to 3aron HDgclt 'f 
weak he had become. He was out taking the morning air w'hen 
an elephant which had run amok attacked his patanquim ilie 
litter beared am! the guards ran away, Ranjir Singh wis unable 
to gef out himwlf and the elephant smashed the glass windows 
of the pilanquin. He was saved from being trampled to death 

hn runne tdr hwry in hit mmiih. ind'f» fnttad hi* left hirkt 
^ ^ «rrmt cannr and nw brm k Thil itm. Jit cUJaI 

mttiiJfd&tttr ffir Am-iy-tJrn, wttft fimnd fitm wiih hk itet much \\nwn 
t n« imiJrfirdtiff wh[it rrraim were ct* 
|ilnjx» trr rcfflift him, hu^ uooriJi^ tP tht (iinilif iiitgrvni mutk was 
in kffie -arR* Wk c® t jKa« ind 

* Ikmin IfagflL Trsiei/ ia Kii/imt fttj lirPiwf**, p, )*•, 
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by Attar Singh Sanclhawalia whculivmal the dcphaiir's atten¬ 
tion ^ attacking it with his swortl. r t ► • 

The third stroke was brought about by the scram oi le^vi- 
lies in honour of Lord Auckland s visit. On the eve o t e 
Christmas of iSjS he waa taken violently ill amJ for ^he tiMt 
five daj'S he Itovercd bersveen life and death. He rallied by the 
N^ew Year and wis taken back to Lahore. . ■ .1 l ■ ». 

The stroke at Feroaepur completely deprived the Maharaiah 
of his power of speech and he had to comnnnucace by signs. 
The onlv coiimcra who could interpret the sign hngi^ \ve« 
l^ia Ram Singh and Fakcer Arimddin—p^cubriy the 
latter whose devotion to his rick master is said to have been 
ijreater than that shown by a son to his fatlwr. Even ‘he most 
uiiiotcUigible stammer meant somcthine to him. I o ^tca t ^ 
words fiSc Fakcer would put his ear cW to Ranjits mouth. 
If he undcrstoml. he esepressed joy eKciflimuig: eyrfr , ^vtil. 
If he did not. he shw>k his head and admitted humbly: A 

did not follow/ The Maliarajah toed afl over 
again; with his speechless tongue, his one hand mid he sjdgle 

Ihe svinrer rain and the Hiring cold of January did not do 
the 'Maharaiah much i?ood. He kept indoors m an overheated 
room taking mediciiws that the native di^i^ 
having hinwelf trmsaged ^ith almond ml. His cold bccan^ 
heavier and he developed a rasping cough. .^^.7 

furrltcr dampened lit' the nesvs of the death of ms tnend. m- 
Allard, on the NoithAVcst Frontier.* The weather h^me 
milder in Februar}' and the Maharaiah was able to be m the 
sun. His health improved and he l«gan to summon coumcra to 

his bedside. ^ . ,.l 

The Mtharaiah went to Amnisar to pray for hts healfn. 
He gave awav brge sums m charit)*; co«;6 wih 
elephants with gtdd or silver howdahs, images of gold and 
silver. The chief reciptcnis were Brahmins, ^ 

religious dennminarimis. Hindu. Muslim and Sikh 
rheir share. .Althoueh Hv the month of Murdi 1839, the 
Maharajah was rtpoTted by the local newswrtters to ^en¬ 
joying better health, there was no real improvement and once 

>Tlic oenT o( Albfii'i dcarfi i< iscfintad f^r L*l h life 

U T»i^. *uhEb b«k m the 

picked it|> The «f Rciitenoe icthkiik inciiniblr «<ittmp*otHi. 
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more The Agent at I^dhiana was ssltctl to send an tnglisti 
doctor. Drs Alumy and Steele came lo t.ahorc. 

Dr Steele wtfiK of his surprise at the wretched surroundings 
in which the Maharajah was living: 'Hb house is situated do» 
on the edge of a filthy canal frein which roads are constantly 
wetted aiul the surround))^ grounds kept in a swampy state. 
It is in an atmosphere mlficicnt to create disease amon^ the 
most healthy. He sleeps in a small tent adjoining which (within 
ten yarfls) there is a small patch of rice cultivation. I his is 
constantly under water. 1 needn^t say that the smell arising 
from the damp earth and confined air is anything hut 
pitasam. The ntom in which the Maharajah rested during 
the day had no windows and conseejuent!y no fresh air. *iii 
addition to the constant unpleasant eaholation from the damp 
lloor and walls, the room is constantly crnwdetl with his fol- 
towers,' wTorc Hr Steele. On the doctor's insistenee, the 
Maharajah was removed to a bcaithitr locality. 

Dr Steele made i thorough examinatton of the Mahintjnh 
for a week and dispatched a confidcnrial report to he trans¬ 
mitted m the Govcmnr-Gtncnili *h the Maharajah likely to 
live long?' he queried at the end of the report, ‘I think "nor 
long". He is in that state that the least unfavtiunble accid^ta] 
occurrence in the fortn of disease mav be decisive and likely 
to be so. He may live for a short nine, |;i>erh.ap 5 for .t few 
months or even a year, but that latter period 1 think, imj>rob* 
able, altliouglt I coosidcr that he has still some reituining 
enenjy and the natural ptiwcrs of his canstiraiion to be great 
and hw rallying powers, fnim what T have heard, to be extra¬ 
ordinary.' 

The summer's heat made Ran jit Singh more rcstles than 
ever; by the end of May. he bad no dnulit in his mind that his 
days were numbered. I^fry Brahmins were employed to pray 
for his recovery; Fakeer SJumddin was ordered to distribute 
ten maunds of bread to the poor every day and large numberN 
of cows, horses and elephants and quaorities of gold and silver 
were given ais'ay to ItoIv mco and shrines. 

Bygone i&^9 the Maharajah hnJ six European doctors— 
three «ni by the Gcivemor-Gencral and three of hjs owti 
Iteside a large number of and vxdi attending on hiai. 

He preferred to rake the medicine given by die homeopath 
Dr Martin Honigbetger—drops of nighrsfiade mixed with 
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sugar anci liis favcmritc brandy—to the bitter mixtUFcs pre¬ 
scribed bv the English physicians. Dr HonJgbctger pleaded 
with him m shift to the fort where the airwas more saliibrioiis. 
rhe astrobtcers who were consulted pronounced against a 
move before June so the Ataharajah stayed where he 
after a few days began to ignore even the Kmnetipath by 
trying all kinds of medicine,^ drinking ice-cold water and 

taking (ipium in the afternoon. , •»* i 

The evening of June »o was partictilarlv hot and still. At 
night a vinlcnt stotm burst on Laliore, tearing two of the city 
gates and one of the fort's from ihcif iiingcs and uprooting a 
targe mnnber of trees, Ranjit Singh could get no ^cep l^causc 
of rhe noise and a petsistent cough. After luidmghi ms 
pcranirc rose and his feet began to swell. The fever abaicti by 
the momiug but was followed by a discharge of bloml with 

the motions. . . e -ru 

On June n Ranpt Singh w^as taken into the fon. i ne 

Lahore Akhbar reported: 


'After somet. at the hour (minted out Iw the astrononH;rs> the 
MaharaiaK entered the Summain Buq. He moved vers* slowly 
in his palamiuin and on lus entering the wall of the mty there 
was a salute of guns and volleys from the regiments at 

Anarkalee.* 


The A!alwra|aK ordered the following items to be mven 
awas- in charity: ‘it cows with horns covered with gold, j j 
i^rin dres!>ea, lo gold silver tmagf^ 5 golden deer and as many 
of silver, a horses, 1 elepliant, t diamond rings, 1 1 CTraIstrm!|s 
and S.000 rupees in cash to Brahmins. He also had himself 
weighed five times against grain and it ivas given to t c 

^*Tk"frcsh air of the elevated Musummum Burj 
Ranjit Sincli’s droopintr spirits^ He told his elder son, Kharak 
Singh, tliat 'he much better and thar if he remained so 

• Sohiui Lil iMOitJi in ha diary of Amtl «, 

bribing ■ niwlieins whidi vutW ^ 

(Tkd m 4 fwfdv-wJ clcphsin dmrer u-nh 

anlMimti md whieh Rajih f»i«i Si^h boniglit f<rf linn «ul 

clilmcd V4* ffTcf i« ymfi Tbi* ti3* NdJ nft eo«t- 
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for 3 fortnight, he woiild no tdng«r f«d {Jl\ 

That evening there was a heavy shower of rain and the 
temperature dropped. The Mahanfah ho^s tver passed a sleep¬ 
less night and complained that 'he feh pain now and then in 
his eyes’. Kexr morning a pnmJ proclatnation was issued ro 
olHctrs in various dttes ordeting them to see time all slaughter 
of animaLs—goats, sheep, kids, etc.—in the Punjab be stopped 
fonhwith. 

Neither prnycn nor charities helped the ailing Maharajah. 
Five days brer he developed palpitoritms «f the heart and on 
Pakcer Nuraddin’s advice put agate cut his persotL It was 
prepared from 'two fft^kas of green stone called ruifsa ground 
down in nijjlionof tears*. 

Tlic end did not seem far oH, In the early hours of rhe 
morning of the loth the Mitharajah was once again seized with 
fever and had a dLscharge of blood from his nose. He also 
felt great pain in h w knees. He sent for lti.s astrologers and asked 
them to predict what fate held in store for him. I*nniJit Mud* 
stid.in oliserved that the conrinuance of liberal grants woultl 
have rhe hesr effect. The Maharajah added the extra feeding 
of his horses to his aJneady varied charity. Bur he w-as nor 
one to humbug himself .tud told his son rh.it it was not good 
cnoiitrh to tic 'licttcr one day and ill atiorher'. On the advice 
rjf I'akcer Azizuddin he deefded to entrust flic irovemincnt to 
Kharak Singh wiih Rajah Dhian Singlv as his Otief Minister. 

Next morning Prince Kharak Singh and Rajah Dliian Singh 
rtvieivcd the mniyts and received ftazari Irotn the ofheer^ 
Later in the day KliaraU Singh held a durbar ar Musuinmutn 
Bur) where the pmclamation of successinn drafted hy Fakecr 
.Azi/nddin was read out. Rojah Dhian Singh was installed as 
C hief Minister with the jAmorons title of S^Sih-iSuttanai-i- 
Ottsma, Khwjh'i'^tmmteejtKe-i-Aulatri-KQOlm, Pasyr 
i-A^SrO'Ainkhiar Koot, RSjah Dhbti Sinab Jt.ihSiiuT — The 
second in the great kingdom, the sincere well-wisher of great 
prosperity, the prineipm minister, the Chief lVa/.ir, the omni¬ 
present m(ma|!cr, Rajnli Dhian Singh. 

The iiivesninrc was carried out jast in time. Tltc next day 
the Maharajah had a relape while in Courr, 'He by down on 
his tied and no one was aJlowetl tfi speak. The Afiniiuers were 
greatly distressed. Kormwer Khumick fun|^ and Rajah Dhbn 
Singh sent rhdr guards to the doors and ^rt gates .. 
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The angd of death hovered alwoi the Mtisumniam Bup* in 
the tiaditiooa! Hindu Tnanner the Maharajah tiown 

on the Boor to die in chc Iflp of Mother I-anh which ha given 
him birth. There was srill some fire in his achiUtaicd 
and despite the prognostications of his phyticians he 
would not last more than a few hours, he raihed aod had tti be 
pm back on his bed again. But life comimied ro ebb. Un tiie 
afternoon of the : 4 th he had another setback and ‘at the idea 
of depantng from ail his nnrldly wealth ordered lus treasures 
and icwxls to be brought forth. Cows with gihlcd horns, a 
hundred caparisoned horses ai^d five of the best b^ccts sue 
as the KtihootTdb, the Sdndhurdi, the *V4g<f«iii and others, aU 
equipped in gold and icwclled saddles, four 
cold and silver howtkh^ a golden chair and licdsread^ pbt^ 
string.s of jicarls, swords, shtcUls, gems and inniuncrable mher 
valiiSiles were given in alms to he dismbmed 
India and at all sacred Hindu shrines and temples. The news- 
writer computed The value of gifts mven aw-av 
dav to be aboGi two crore of rupees. I he s^c day the Maha 
ratah sent for the Koh-i-noor and desired that it be 
w the temple of Jagganath at Pun. He was d^ded from 
dome so bv his courtiers who reprewoted that 
valuable— worth the revenues of all Indi.i-Htnd that ther 
would be no one to buy it from the Br^muns; 

The Maharajah's last act was that of a d\'itig soldier. He 
summoned ku courtiers to lus b^ide and 5^;;? 
wcaponst sxvords, shields, bncos, pistols and matchlocks n^th 
his ow-n hands, 'Hie courricis wept loudly as 
gifts; the Maharajab tried to con^ilc them but broke donm 
many times himself. At the end of rJic ceremony lie washed 

liijnscilf with witCf- . 

On Tunc z6 thc'Maharajah tosr cotisciousn^ Kharak bingh 
summoned a spccinl dutbar at which he confirnied his father s 
cranrs to the ^Eic-holdenj and the minirtcrt and ^»or otScials 
Se overtures «f mutual concord.,.. iTje f'gjS 

thev should tibscrve strict unanimity simil.ar to tliat of Bnn^ 
couLib for the «fery of the Srare and the Ptescrvarion 0 
Kormwar Khurnick Singh ^d koomyar * 

riuhts from forciirn eneroachmenfs. Rajah Dhwn Smgh de¬ 
manded in a tone of defiance which betrayed his nervoijmess: 
‘Who will dare to look at us with an unfriendly eye. 


itt KASJIT 

AU hope rccovcfy was abandoiied. Dhian Singh ordered 
the carpcnicrs to prepare a bier worth Rs 7.000. Dcspiic this, 
during the few minutes the AlaharajiJt regained ctitisciousness 
the sweet'tungucU A^.i7.uddin assured his master that he u'OuU 
nnr die for another four or live years. 

The end eanie on the evening of June 17, The 

Lahore Akhbar dcscritxd the ptiimant jt’cne, ‘The death of 
the Mahamjah bclaz known* the Ranees* Kotmu'er Khurrucl* 
Singh, Rajah Dhian ^ngh, Juniadur Khooshat Singh and 
others reis^ their voices in iamenration, tearing their hair* 
casting earth on theit heads* throwing thetnselvcs on the 
ground and striking their heads againsi bricks and stone. Tliis 
conrinuci! during the night by the side of the corpse. Ever,* 
now* and then looking towards the corpse their shrieks were 
shriller.* 

Precautions svere taken against civil dtsiurliancc and in^ 
currinn from abroad. A large quantity of ammunitiini was dis¬ 
tributed to the rnittp and specific orders. Lssneci to the officers 
posred along the 5 urk]i ferries to keep the bo.it5 on the western 
uank, leavtttg only one for the use of passengers crossing the 
river. 

During the night the body of the Maharajah lav in state 
nn the ittwir widi oil lumps burning on all sidcsi and all night 
the wailing and the lamaitation went nn. Rajah Dhian Singh, 
who -was more emotional than the rest, announced his inten¬ 
tion to bum himself 00 the Maharajah’s funeral pyre. Kharak 
Singh and the principal Sardars placed their nirbjin.'i at hu feet 
rn tiLike him change h'la mind. But nothing would dissuade 
four ranis and their seven maidservants from [heir resolve to 
immolate themselves as Satis. Rani Guddaru daughter of Rajah 
Sonsar Chand of Katotch. thought it the tuost appropriate 
oix'a.ston to obtain ati oath of loyalty to the State. She took 
Rajah Dhlin Hugh’s hand, placet it tm the breast of the corpse 
and niude him swear never to betray Khantk Sin^h nr hit son 
Nau N’thal Singh, and always to be attentive to the welfare of 
the State. Ill the some way she matie Kharik Singh swear that 
he would not be led away by tnisreprcticnniiions of interested 
parties against Rajah Dhliin Singh. T he ttirments of hell due 

' Uy 1 miiuuv ctrijicidcrice exttiliv furly yem qj iht diy he liad «Tctrrt4 

I xfunnr ■! q viour: Hllu d^mi utt "oUcotUfed ipgontifif ixi thi Bikenm 
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for the slaughter of a thoossaid cows were to be vuited on 
Jiim who should violate this oath.' 

ITie next mornings the Maharajah’s body was Iwthcd with 
the water of the Ganges and placed on a sandalwood bier 
dcsicned like a ship; its sails were made of silk and br^dc. 
Millets and eotirticts paid their last honi^ bv placing 
shawls on the bier. Tlic funeral procesaon left the fort with 
the four ranis and tbejr maidservamSi who w'cre u» bnni t cm- 
selvcs wathing inuncdiately beliind the cortege. They ■were 
dressed in their hritbl cosmmes and jewels. Every now and 
then they tmik off a bangle» a necklace or an carniig and Hung 
it into ibc midst of the throng of beggars nr gajMt it tos^conc 
in the ponies of hytmi-singcrs or the Brahmins chanting 
mantras. Tlic cortege passed through the iwrrow stte^ of 
the city crammed with mourners and came to the rarden « 
the foot of the massive wall of the fon—not 
rcniple inarking the »tc of the imnyriioin of Arjuii* ^ ^ ^ 
Gui^ of thTsikbs. A ncwswtiicr describes the scene that 

fuUovt'cd in these words: . i i i t. 

‘I laving arrived or the funeral pile made of sandalw«^, me 
corpse w as placed upon it. Rani Guddan sat down by ns side 
and placed the head of the deceased on her bp; whde the 
other ranis with sewn slave girb seated ihciusckes amuiuJ— 
wth every iruirk of satisfaction on their counicnanc^ I it 
last prayers were sffd by membera of all comni^unincs. Hindus, 
Muslini and Sikhs. Brahmins performed their praycra from 
the Shasrras; Sikh priests redted passages from the t^mtim 
Sahib; and Mussulmans accompanied them with th^r u 
.Allah, Y'a fVlkh'.‘ The prayers lasted nearly an hour. At ttie 
lime fixed bt' the Brahmins. Ktwjnwar Khurniek Smgh set tire 
to the pUe and the ndcf of the Punish with four ranees and 
stavt girk was reiluccJ to iiihes. A smtdl cbutl Jipp^^rcil 
in the skv over the bunting pile and having shed a few drops 
cleared awav. No one siw a hope of relief bur in reagnation. 
Rajah nhiatt Singh artcmpicd four to jump 
banting pile, but was withheld by the nndtitiide. . . . rhe 
hwrr b rent in aitempring a description of the discres and 
lamcntathms in the pabce amongst the ranees and amongst 

' Lih»Tf Akltivr, June iSja. , _ . 

Ttfrsenlifa, t>>rfr«' HI. [>. it«}- 
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dtizois of cmy itge* «x and fcligion." 

‘ Jlic constiming of hk pile occupied rwo daj's,' writes 
Honlgberm; 'on me thirds some of the bones and osnesof each 
of [he hoflics were coUecteil la th^rcseiice of the Cburt only, 
and scparaicty placed in um^' The cictzcns of Lolture paid 
their final farewell to die ashes of thdr niunirch and his 
comom. TJpcMi the processtoiT leaving the fortress, it 
mversed the anreeis and hauars, the inittkrcrs and some of 
the principal Sardan on fe^, wirh niimemas others mannicd 
on their elephants and horses. Thousands of persons wci« 
sssemhied in the siTeets, bazaars, and on the tops of Kous^ 
bv whom dowers were thrown upon the palanquin. . , . 
Upon the arrival of the procession outride Delhi Gate, a dtuil 
and profoK royal solute w'as given by the chandermg of 
Cannon from the fort and rampami of the city.” 

The ashes were conveyed by slow' stage* to be iiitincrscd in 
the Ganges ai Hard war. All along the joo-nu1c rouix people 
came to pay their homage: princes with etpenrive shawls and 
salutes of guns; peasnuis wttii dowers and ntdr tears. 


* IdklM lute i 

* I1iiii%tefxr. Tiin^Fh* m iJk fepf, ff|v 
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K. M. PASISK-AR 


INDIA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

AS RSSAV OS THE iSFLUESCt OF SSA FOVr'XA OS IS01 AN 

nisTosir 

The author traces the mfluence of the Ind^ Ocean on the 
shapuv of Indian histoiy and dis cugCT the vital unponance of 
Chconic control to the future of tndia- There Im en im- 
foTTunate wndcticy to overloot sea coitunutiicacions in the 
discussion of India's defence probtems. The hisioiY of Indifl 
shows ihai ever sUice the sLneenth cencuryt w'hcn the Indinn 
Ocean became a scene of cordlicT, the futaie of India has twen 
detennined not on land but on the sea. This wus implicit in the 
cfjmplete control of the Indian Ocean by Britain for over 150 
S'ean prior to the fall of Singapore in_ 1941, and was so much an 
Intcgnil element in the defence question that thU sea aspect has 
been ver>' largely overioobed- , . , 1 ■ 1. 

The author examines also the part that India has played in tte 
past in the navigation and control of the Indian S«s_ by 
European nations, and the effects of that control, A serious 
probl^ would arise if in the future British Navel supremacy 
Wre challenged by any power in this arcs; and the author mh- 
tends that since the future of India will undoubtedly be decided 
nn the «a, Imlia cannot alTord to take rhe selfish view that the 
control of the sea is Britain's job and that India’s fre^om should 
be allowTd tu develop w'ithm a protective magic circle. 

CruWf i li 


AFRO-ASiAN STATES AND 
THEIR EROBLEMS 

Betu'cen 1945 and 1957 many stoics in Asia oml Africa achieved 
independence, India, Poldaan, Burma, tndoruaiia, Ceylon, 
nam, Cambodia and Laos emerged from their colonial positioti 
and iKcamc sovereign states, in the Middle East there w ere 
developments with Syria sod the Lebanon, while the 
Sudim became independent and the Erench withdrew' from 
Tunisia and Morocco. Lastly In *95? Ghana achieved Doiuinkm 
status. 

In this book, w’hieh b based upon a scries of lectures delivered 
at the Insiitut d'Etude dc Development Ectmomtijut « Social uj 
Paris, VIr Panikkiir examines the many problems involved and 
indivates ways to their solution. 


Cftwi ivo, lifi Jnei 


BUDDHISM AND THE 
MYTHOLOGY OF EVIL 

i>s 'r. o. UJJO 

A ATVaV IX TU£B.VVAI»A BUPOUISM 

The dim of this hook is tO give s ciirmcctcid dCCOiiriE of the 
demoDoton' of the &u<idttisc Pali Ginon, and to show its signifi* 
cancc. Amt » survey of pipuJar demonolo^es of Itsdia and 
Southeast Asia, and of the attitude Towards the world which 
these representt the vcr>' different attitude fouml at the heart of 
Buddhisin in the AbhicfiiiimmB is eonstdered. 

Between these two atdmdcs, however, a bridge exists—the 
Euddhot symbol of Mara, the Evil One, This b cotwideted in 
detaih account is taken nf the work of Profesaor Windlsch and 
Father Ma^jin, snd ituidificauoii of their condusions, in favour 
of mote tndttionally Buddhist views, is suggestetL 
Finally, Mara b cunipared with the Eibika) Satan and mhiic 
inferences ate drawn conccntuig the abiding significance of 
diesc mythological symbols. 


BUDDHIST THOUGHT IN INDIA 

ItnWARti CONRS 

Here b a hbtory of Indian Buddhist philosophv as It developed 
over t.ioo years between $oo lie and an 600. ft falb Into thtee 
parts. The 'dm describes ^archaic' Btiddhisni, Le. the doctrines 
commun to all thinking Buddhist monks about Atoka's tuttc. 
The second and third deal with the two trends into which 
Buddhist leachir^ split at the beginning of the Christian era, 
1.0. the scduiTiLn Htnayana with i^ Abhidunna, and the sec¬ 
tarian .Mahayana with hs transcendental metaphysics. Grwi 
care has been taken throughout to make the tenets of Euddhbl 
philosophers intelligible bv showing how they derive from tlw 
experiences of yogic ntedinttlnn aru by contrasting them with 
the 'seientbt' hmiits of thought cuitciit in industrialbed 
enuntries. .\ sympatlictic and w^elldtiformed tieatbe on 6udd- 
hbi philosophy has been lot^ overdue, and the book shouM 
interest all cflose who care for either Buddhbm, or Indio, or the 
integmy of philosophical thought. 
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